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JHELAM. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A—DESCRIPTIVE. 


oes Jhelam pra is one arene ee ~~ of the Rawal- 
indi division, and separates pindi from ur, forming the 
cairn half of the rough hill country at the head of the Sind- 
Sagar Doab. It lies between north latitude 32° 26’ and 33° 15’, and 
east longitude 71° 51° and 73° 50’. On the north it is bounded by 
the district of Rawalpindi, on the south by the river Jhelam and 
the district of Shahpur, on the east by the river Jhelam, and on the 
west by the districts of Shahpur, Bannu and Rawalpindi. The 
shape of the district is roughly similar to that of a butcher’s hatchet 
with a short thick handle at the west, and the edge of the blade 
turned southward. The extreme length from east to west is about 
120 miles, while the average breadth from north to south is about 
36 miles The breadth is, however, liable to great variations. 
Near Jhelam city it is hardly twelve miles, but on the line drawn 
through Lilla and Dullait is almost fifty-five. The superficial area 
has been variously estimated. The To phical Survey of 1851—59, 
as subsequently corrected, gives 3,910 square miles; but in 
ing the corrections some errors seem to have crept in. At the 
first lar Settlement, Mr. Arthur Brandreth gave the area 
as 3,800 square miles ; but the re-measurement made for the recent 
Settlement shows an area of 4,039 square miles. There has never 
been a Revenue Survey, and the country is a very difficult one to 
measure properly. The action of the river Jhelam is also a per- 
tual cause of variations, which are sometimes not inconsiderable. 


the whole, an average area of 4,000 square miles is probably not 
far from the truth. 


This large tract is divided into four tahsils. Tahsil Jhelam 
occupies the whole eastern end. All the west is engrossed by 
tahstl Talagang. The central area between is held on the north by 
tahsil Chakwal and on the south by tahsil Pind Dadan Khan. 
Some leading statistics ing the district and the several tahsils 
into which it is divided are given in Table No. I on the opposite 
page. ‘The district contains two towns of more than 10,000 souls. 


Jhelam 4; ae .-- 21,107 
Pind Daédan Khan , 16,724 
The administrative head-quarters are at the town of Jhelam, 


which is very eccentrically situated in the extreme south-eastern 
corner of the district. There is usually an Assistant Commissioner 


Chapter I, A. 

Descriptive. 

General descrip- 
tion, 


ag aly a 
Descriptive. 
‘General description. 
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stationed at Pind Diadan Khin, in charge of the Pind Didan Khan 
and Talagang tahsils. 

Jhelam stands ninth in order of area and eighteenth in order of 
population among the #2 districts of the province, comprising 3G7 per 
cent. of the total area, 3°14 per cent. of the total population, and 
250 per cent. of the urban population of British territory. The 
latitude, longitude, and height im feet above the sea of the principal 
places in the district are shown below — 


Feet above 


sea-level, 





* Approgimate, 


General Phrsical ; i i i 1 
cals Round Jhelam itself there is a wide expanse of level plain 


The Salt Range. 


which is prolonged into a narrower strip along the course of the 
river ; but elsewhere the surface is generally rough, broken, and 
disturbed. Much of tt is covered by the mountains of the Salt Range 
and its tributaries, This range first enters the district at its extreme 
south-west corner, where the spurs of Mount Sakesar descend into 
the village of Lawa. The whole lower boundary of tahsil Talag 

is fringed by the northern ridges of the hills. Still, in this part o 
its course, the range keeps mostly to the district of Shahpur ; but 
when it reaches the boun of tahsil Pind Didan Khan tt passes 
altogether into the Jhelam district. Here it consists of two distinct 
lines of hills running west and east at a distance from each other 
of about five miles inner measurement. These are generally parallel 
to one another ; and each of them is made up of a number of parallel 
ridges, But this parallelism is modified by a marked tendency to a 
linked or looped formation, At intervals of about ten miles the 
two main lines of hills bend in towards one another, and mingle in 
a knotted mass. Then they again separate, again run parallel, and 
again unite, This is observable, not only in the range as a whole, 
but, though less regularly, throughout each of its separate components 
also. The general character of the whole is that of a double series 
of parallel ridges; but the more intimate formation is rather 
that of aseries of large loops or links enclosed by similar but smaller 


BETLES. 


The ee of the The rocks which build up the range are throughout tilted at a 


very high angle; but there are few peaks which are either 
detached or conspicuous. The general model is one unvaried ridge 
which has very much the fashion of a cliff. On one side an almost 
perpendicular surface drops down sheerly into the plain. On the 
other the slope, although severe, 1s much more eradunl Tt is an_ 
almost universal rule that the scarped surface faces to the southward. 
Thus the range is not unlike a double row of cliffs shutting off the 
rough north country from the alluvial plain of the Panjab, This may 
serve to explain the great difference of level between the hither and 
the further plain. On the one side the mountains rise out sheerly 
from the low plain of the Jhelam river, which is rarely more than 700° 
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feet above the sea On the other side they gradually sink down 
into a country which lies variously at from 1,300 to 1,900 feet above 
the sea level. With these differences of altitude in the surrounding 
country the appearance of the range differs greatly at different 
stand-points. om the south the view is dreary; the hills are 
almost entirely bare of vegetation; afew half-starved and sickly 
bushes only emphasize the general barrenness. Nor is there much 
grandeur of form. In fact, the east end of the range is decidedly 
tame; but towards the west, where the limestone rocks become 
erent there are often long lines of lofty cliffs, These are 

seen in the narrow gorges which carry down the drainage of the 
interior upland to the Jhelam. Some of these possess much austere 
beauty. Darhapn the finest example is the Nili Vahn near Kandwal. 
This is sometimes terrible in its apathetio desolation, On the 
north side of the mountains the plain country lies high, and the 
range has the ap nce of a low, monotonous ridge. There is a 
fuller vegetation here. The long slopes of the hills are often covered 
with thick, low brushwood. Adhiker, sinetia, and phuldhi are 
most commonly met ‘with. There is also a good deal of wild olive, 
Real trees are, however, very rare. Nor is this wonderful, for the 
rainfall is scanty, and it drams away almost immediately from the 
hill slopes. Often, too, the surface soil is merely bare rock or ston 
débris. The wonder is not that trees should be so few, but that suc 
vegetation as there is should beable to maintain itself. The country 
within the range is much softer. The upland of which it consists 
lies so high that the hills are completely dwarfed, and a rich culti- 
vation makes some amends for the absence of forest trees. 

Near the east} boundary of tahsil Pind Didan Khan 
the range has clearly been subjected to great disturbance. The 
northern hills, after culminating nthe peak called Chel, which 1s the 
highest: point in the district (3,701 feet), swing round to the south- 
ward ina broad sweep near the village of Phadidl. This lateral 
movement is continued until the whole chain reaches and is merged 
into its southern neighbour; but beyond this point of junction the 
southern hills themselves continue for about five miles till they reach 
the town of Jalalpur. They then wheel abruptly to the north-east, 
and follow ashort course to the bank ofthe Bunha torrent, where they 
terminate. The country interposed between the overlap of these two 
lateral ranges is generally known as the Wagh valley, after the prin- 
cipal village contained in it. And the hills which skirt this valley are 

nerally looked upon as the furthest eastern extension of the 
lt Range. But, as a matter of fact, either limb of the range is 
ractically continued by a subsidiary line of hills right across the 
Jhelam tahsil to the eastern boundary of the district. In the north- 
ern limb this continuity is almost absolute. Nearly opposite to the 
Chel, and at a distance from it of less than a mile, the great mass of 
Diljabba rises abruptly out of the plain country of Lundi Patti, and 
for some distance runs lel to the general course of the Salt 
Range. But when the hills beyond the Chel sweep round to the 


southward, Diljabba takes no share in the movement, but follows its 


course uninterruptedly to the Ghori Gala pass. Here it joins the 


Chaptor J, A. 
Descriptive. 


Genernl ow iT= 
auce In Faron 


The Eastern Salt 
Range hills, 


Subsid’ary b'l's, 


Diljabba, 
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Chapter], A. minor range which is generally known to Englishmen as the 
te Nili hills, From Ghori Gala sass stretch east ana north-east across 
Descriptive. the Jhelam tahsil for a distance of twenty-four miles. Near the en- 
The Nilt hills, camping ground of Schéwa they cross the line of the Trunk Road and 
of the Northern State Railway. Thence they dwindle rapidly. At 
Karuta, seven miles beyond Sohawa, they disappear. Two miles fur- 
ther on the district boundary is reached. The average height of these 
hills is about 2,500 feet above the sea, and their fashion and appear- 
ance do not differ from those of the Salt Range proper. For the na- 
tive population they have no collective name, . nor is there always a 
special name for each icular hill. Sometimes, however, such 
names are given. Nilé itself is really the name of the highest 

peak in the chain. 

Tilla, The continuation of the southern limit of the Salt I is hardly 
less certain. The Wagh hills drop down sharply into the Bunha tor- 
rent ; but immediately opposite on the further bank the Tilla range 
at once begins its course. As seen from the west, the continuity of 
the two ranges can hardly be doubted; and what the surface of the 
country suggests is confirmed by the geological evidence. From the 
Bunha these Tilla hills ran eastward in general parallelism to the 
Nili chain. They rapidly culminate in the supreme peak of Jogi 
Tilla. Thereafter they as rapidly decay, butasa series of low if 
ridges they are prolonged across the valley of the Kahin and the 
line of the Grand Trunk Road near Rathian. A few miles further 
on they finally vanish, but at a little distance to the northward a new 
range at once springs into being in the hill called Bat4li Dher, or the 
heap of stones which overlooks the encamping ground of Dina. It is 
very convenient to look upon this as a continuation of the Tilla range 
which has suffered some lateral displacement. From Batali Dher 
this new range runs right up to the eastern boundary of the district 

The Lehri hillz, Dear Dhangrot on the Jhelam. Itis generally known as the Lehri 
hills, after the name of one of the chief “Mandis” or mother villages 
of the Ghakars Iskandral. In one respect these hills are peculiar, 
Like the Salt aes they are generally scarped on one side and slop- 
ing on the other. But by what is almost, if not quite, a solitary ex- 
ception in the district, the scarped surface is turned away from the 
river. 

Affiliated ravines." Throughout all these ranges the main hills are frequently belted 
on one side or both by a broad band of hard clay ravines. These 
all run parallel to the mountains and to one another. They are often 
of considerable depth. They are built of a hard nodular marl, dusky- 
red in colour, and not unlike the refuse of a brick kiln. They are 
generally almost bare of vegetation. Viewed from above, their ap- 
pearance is peculiar. They are like the successive waves of a shallow 
sea beating about the bases of the hills. These ravines are a class 
a They never occur far from the mountains, and near to them 
they are more common on the northern side than on the south, 
Ravines of other species are common all over the district. 

Divisions caused The double range of hills above described divides the whole district 

by the hills. into three physically distinct portions. The first of these lies below 
the hills, the second within them, and the third behind them. With- 
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out pretence to strict hical accuracy these might be termed 
the Riverain, the Uplands and the Plstean, gs 
The Riverain is a broad alluvial plain spread out between the Jhelam 

and the hills. It stretches from Pindori, in tahsil Jhelam to Pithrot 
in zilla Shahpur, and its length measured along the course of the 
river is nearly one hundred miles. Its average breadth is about eight 
miles ; but this value is subject to great variation. Near Jalilpur the 
pan isa mere thread, but to the north, by Dulial, it spreads into a 

road boss which pushes down a limb along the reverse side of the 
mountains, so as to fill up the area left vacant by the lateral displace- 
ment of the Lehn hills from the general line of Mount Tilla. This 
is the furthest extension northward of the Riverain country, and 
here near to the historic fortress of Rotas, and amid the low rich 
lands which fringe the course of the Kahan, it terminates. The 
whole tract is essentially a portion of the ordinary Panjab plain. 
Towards the centre it consists of fertile loam which ually 
grows sandy as it approaches the river, and stony as it approaches 
the mountains. Its neighbourhood to the latter cause it to differ 
somewhat from other similar areas. It is seamed in all directions by 
the beds of hill torrents. Generally these torrents bring down ferti- 
lising floods, but sometimes they sweep away fertile ground, or bury 
it in a layer of unproductive sand. Very rarely cial are thrown 
up, but these are generally small in area, poor in quality, and precari- 
ous in duration. 
__ Beginning from the eastern corner of the district near the town of 
Jhelam, the country between the termination of the Langarpur hills 
and the river is a small and even, but slightly elevated, plateau of 
average soil. The drainage of this is carried off into the lower 
land to the south by a channel called the Ranibaha, which is 
extensively used for irrigation in the neighbourhood of Jhelam, its 
water being banked up in every village as it passes .On the 
banks of the Jhelam the land is rich, but slopes back from the 
river bank and receives no benefit from its waters. Further west 
at Jhelam itself, the river bank rises for a short distance to a stom 
eminence of conglomerate, but sinks again, beyond the Kahan naddu. 
From this point there runs a strip of low rich land along its banks 
continuous throughout the district. Above this strip, the land rises 
rapidly up to the high villages at the foot of the Tilla Range, where 
the soil is poor and stony. In the intermediate strip the soil is still 
saat good and marked by an abundance of the dhdt (locally known 
as chichra or chachri), which is universally believed in these parts 
to be a sign of fertility. 

Beyond Jalalpur and the Girjhak hills the narrow plain between 
the Salt Range and the Jhelam contains the most fertile and the 
wealthiest villages in the district. East of Pind Didan Khan they 
are divided into three tracts—villages just below the hills; the inter- 
mediate villages, which constitute, par excellence, the well tract of 
the district ; and, thirdly, the villages along the river bank, where for 
the most part the soil is sufficiently moistened by the river floods, and 


Chapter J, A. 


Descriptive. 
The Kiverain. 


Character of the 
Kiverain, 


Enstero Rivernin, 


Middle Riverain, 


sie Gamttaer, 
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ChapterI, A. requires no irrigation from wells. Of this part of the country Mr. 
rod Brandreth writes as follows :— 


“satgeltees “The villages under the hills where wells cannot be sunk are nevertheless 
Middle Riverain. very rich and fertile. They receive the accumulated water of the hill slopes, 
the course of which they detain by lofty banks of earth. These detain the 
water long enough to thoroughly fertilize the field, and then breaking, let 
the water pass into the next one. Very little water gets beyond these villages 
except in unusual floods. At first, the water is rather salt, but after the 
surface svil has been washed, it is pure rain water, with just enough earth 
and salt to renovate the fields annually. If the rain i6 not sufficient, it leaves 
a salt deposit and destroys the harvest. The salt which these villages escape 
seems to collect in the villages of the middle tract, and year by year one or 
two wells are reported useless from salt accumulation. There are, however, 
more than 200 wells in the 15 villages, east cf Pind Dadan Khin, and more 
are being sunk every year, so that it will be seme time before the tract 
deteriorates materially, The soil here has alvo changed, In the villages under 
the hills, itis chiefly a reddish hard earth, which to the casual observer does 
not seem very fertile, In these villages itis a black pulverulent soil of the 
highest fertility, but becoming mixed with a good deal of sand as it approaches 
the river. The fertility of the soil, and the absence of ravines and unecultur- 
able land render these villages capable of supporting a large surplus population. 
This, together with the very large area of each village, accounts for the great 
number of really Jarge and important townships in this tract. The soil near 
the river is more sandy, and the moisture of the river alfords an excuse for not 
making wells: and consequently the villagers are neither so industrious, nor so 
rosperous, as those where the eontinued labour required for the well deve- 
pes different habits, 


Western Riverain, “ Beyond Pind Didan Khin to the west, the upper and lower elass of 
villages alone remain. The middle class, or ‘well’ villages, have been, as it 
were, destroyed by the salt, whose destructive agency has rendered barren a 
broad extensive tract from Pind Dadan Khén to the end of the district. To 
the north is the same red soil, rendered fertile by the drainage of the hills 
and banked up with even more enre; to the south is the rich and productive 
land along the banks of the river; but between is a desolate salt tract which, 
after even a moderate shower, is so slippery that itis hardly possible to ride 
over it till it dries.” 

The Uplands. The second or Upland region is the tract which lies between the 
double ranges of the hills) The Uplands of the Salt Range proper lie 
altogether in the Pind Didan Khan tahsil. Those which are situated 
between the Tilla and Nili hills are all in tahsil Jhelam. The two 
areas differ very widely, and it will be convenient to notice them se- 

The Upland of the parately. The Salt Range Upland lies from two thousand to two 
Salt Range, thousand five hundred feet above the sea. Mr. Brandreth calls it “ one 
of the most beautiful and fertile bits of soil in Upper India” It is 

fairly level throughout, and it 1s so hemmed in on every side by the 

mountains that it runs no general risk of denudation. The surface 

is in some places too stony to be productive, but generally the soil 

is of very good sah It receives also the benefit of much of the 

hill drainage which tie brings with it a fertilizing silt. At 

the same time the Uplanc lies so high that there is no room for the 

development of destructive torrents, This fortunate area is split up 

into three main basins by the looped structure of the hills, which has 

been mentioned eady, From west to east these are named 

Vunhir, Kahin, and Jhangar. Each of them is crossed by small 

subsidiary ridges which divide it still further. All the three are very 
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productive, and are somewhat densely peopled. Jhangar is commonly Chanter I, A. 
reckoned | the most fruitful; but such superiority as it has is ut 


probably due to a larger rainfall and a more strenuous cultivation. ne 
The Upland of the Jhelam tahsil between the Nili and Tilla Shalem Sobiihs 


hills is «very different area. It is made up for the most part of the 
old Domeli ees and the Iskandral i/ate. It is commonly 
known asthe Khuddar, or country of ravines. This name is certainly 
well deserved. The surface of the whole tract is broken and distorted 
in a way vhich it is hard to realize without seeing it. At first sight 
it looks like nothing so much asa slice cut from some gigantic sponge. : 
It lies a good deal higher than the Riverain, and a good deal lower 
than the Salt Range Upland. Its average height is about 1,200 
feet above the sea, but perhaps long ago it may have been greater. 
To the tonth and west, on both sides of the Bunha netddi, the 
land is high and sandy, (called here bhdsli), and partaking of the 
character of the hills. Furthér north and east about Bara Gowa, the 
soll is more mixed with clay (hence called chitn?), and lying lower, 
reteives more benefit from the upland drainage. Just under Tilla 
itself, round Bhet, it is so stony as to be kardly culturable ; and the 
ravines are of great depth. But beyond to the north, on the banks 
of the Kahan stream, below Rots, it is low, rich and fertile. 
Further north, between the Lehri and Langarpur hills, a hard black 
soil a (called gholar), the richest of any with abundant rains, 
_ but the worst in moderate seasons, The drainage of this portion ferti- 
lizes the remaining villages lying between it and the river, up to the 
Ghakar village of Dulial) This tract is familiarly called the 
chham, and is the richest soil of the tahsil. The black soil men- 
tioned above does not extend up the Langarpur hills. The superficial 
differences between a country of this ind and the Uplands of the 
Salt Range are no doubt t and striking. Nevertheless the 
two areas are radically es RAE but within the Salt Range 
there has been hardly any denudation, while in the Khuddar— 
partly on account of its greater width and lower level, and 
ly on account of the peculiar hydrography of the district— 
fepadation has been incessant and excessive, There can be no doubt 
that this one reason is quite sufficient to account for all the differ- 
ences which exist, | 
It might naturally be thought that a country like the Khuddar | Character of the 
must be very barren; but this 1s an error, The ravines undoubtedly Thelam ees Up- 
operate to restrict greatly the area where cultivation is possible. 
y also make the breaking up of waste a more difficult and expensive 
operation than usual, Some labour, too, is required to keep formed 
fields from degenerating ; and owing to the peculiar shape, strange 
situation, and limited area of many of the cultivated plots, farming 
is sometimes necessarily more wasteful than on the huge homogeneous 
plains of the Panjéb. But when all these deductions are made it 
still remains true that the better part of the Khuddar cultivation is 
very fruitful. The best fields are those which lie low, are well 
levelled and banked, and which have behind them a large area of 
waste and intractable ravines, These ravines—us¢less otherwise— 
are invaluable as a catchment area for the supply of drainage water 
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ChapterI, A. to the cultivated fields. There are of course many Khudiar areas 
a of which the produce is wy r. High sloping fields are nearly 
always bad. Most newly-broken waste is at first of this ¢haracter, 
sae er “th but where the conditions are favourable, the ground is gradually , and 
thoroughly levelled. It is exceedingly difficult to form a just opinion 
concerning an area which is in many respects perfectly unique; but 
it seems probable that all the best spots in the Khuddar country 
have been already occupied, and that in future no new lands of the 
first class are likely to be reduced to cultivation. Some of the old 
lands may be laboriously improved, and a deal of new land 
of very poor quality may be cultivated. But this is all. Some 
of the most peculiar areas in this country are those which would 

be called Barrancas in Mexico, but which have here no Li 
name, Often over a considerable tract the whole of the softer soils 
have been washed away to nei ai depth. Thus a floor of depression 
is formed upon which the harder strata remain standing in the form of 
little hills. These hills are frequently sixty or seventy feet high, bat 

their crests are below the ordinary level of the country. A 

example of this peculiar formation is the lately abandoned Govert- 
ment rakh of Kas Khabbi, which is hard by Pothi. \ 


The plateau, Beyond the northern ridges of the Salt Range, and the chain 
of the Nili hills, we pass through a belt of rough and slo ing 
country to the wide plain which fills the whole tahsils of Chatwa 
and Talagang, and which may be called the plateau. It is a 
high-lying area sloping down generally towards the north-west, 
but in some parts towards the south and east. Near the Sohan 
naddi it is sometimes crossed by short ranges of very low hills. 
Eastward of tahsil Chakwal the entire plateau is absorbed into the 
Rawalpindi district ; and all that remains to tahsil Jhelam is the lo 
and narrow strip of sloping ground behind the Nili hills, which is 

nerally, though not very accurately, known as the Pabbi ilaka,* 

In many places this large area is fretted with ravines and gullies, 

Physical differences /hroughout it is scored by the deep beds of the mountain torrents 
in the plateau, Which descend from the Salt Range. The more part of these torrents 
cross the tract in a direction which is nearly at right angles to its 

length, and receive during their journey the whole drainage of the 

country. Thuseach area between two torrents assumes a slightly 

arched surface falling away towards the drainage channel on either 

side, The best and most productive portions are those which lie 

well on the watershed where there is a ie extent of level ground not 

troubled with ravines. As we draw near to the large torrents, the 

slope becomes severe, and the surface very broken and stony. It seems 

probable that the underlying rock is nowhere very far from the surface 

throughout the entire eee, and wheneyer the ground ceases to 

be fairly level, the overlying soil, if left to itself and not banked up, — 

is almost certain to be carried away from all the higher levels. In 





* Pabbi is a general and not a particular name. There are numerous Pabbis 
both in this district and elsewhere. Fad in Panjabi is the Lee surface of the 
foot as it rises from the toe to the ankle. It is applied by an ogy which is some- 
times rather remote to the swelling country at the foot of a range of hills. 
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some instances, however, the land near these torrents is better than 
all the rest. This is the case when the streams leave their deep 
beds and run ina more open channel. They are then uently 
fringed by a broad-riband of level ground dotted with wells and 
covered with a prosperous cultivation. Unfortunately these areas 
“are neither very extensive nor very numerous; they are more com- 
monly met with on the lower courses of the torrents near their points 
of junction with the Sohan. Outside of these low and level tracts 
Ge ae pery poaroe both in Chakwal and Talagang tahsils. Thus 
scarcity of water is very severely felt in this part of the district; such 
wells as there are being often mere holes scraped in the light sandy 
soil at the edge of a ravine, and yielding but little water. Each vil- 
lage, therefore, has several banks, sometimes raised to a great height, 
in open uncultivated spots, which collect the i water In a 

pond; on these the cattle depend entirely. They dry up, 
however, in bad seasons, and then the distress is very great, for 
in such seasons the wells often dry up also, and the villagers 
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have to go eight or ten miles for water. There is no great Agricultural charac 
difference in fertility throughout the entire plateau. lass terof the plateau, 


for class the soil of the west is as productive as the soil of 
the east; but the soils are perhaps more largely repre- 
seated in Chakwral thee alagang, ast tho reinfll ie Saal 4 
bability considerably greater. The Chakwal farming, too, though 
_inferior to that of Jhelam and some parts of Pind Dadan Khan, is 
much more careful than that of Talagang, which is apt to be 
slovenly. 


The general aspect of the district is exceedingly rough and broken, 
Away from the river it is rare to find two miles of level ground 
together, yet the whole result is hardly picturesque. The scenery 
suffers from the fatal wants of wood and water. Within and behind 
the Salt Range one sighs, and sighs in vain, for a little greenery. 
There are, however, many examples of desolate beauty which 1s 
sometimes severe even to grimness, Where there is perennial water 
there is more life and colour in the landscape. The lake of Kallar 
Kahar has been often praised—perhaps more than it deserves. There 
is only one side which 1s at all tolerable. The upper course of the 
Jhelam river has much pleasant ale Mount Ze is ie 
im ive. There are some picturesque bits among the spurs of 
Sakeoar in the village of Tava: but perhaps the finest se the 
district is that obtained by riding along the road from Chakwal into 
and through the valley of Choya Saidan Shih and so onward to 
Katas. 


General aspect of 
the district, 


The drai of the eastern end of the district is by means of the Hydrograph 


Kahan and Bunha naddis into the Jhelam; that of the western by 
the Soj, Gabhir, Ankar, and other streams into the Indus. The 
watershed is noticed below. The only river belonging to the district 
isthe Jhelam, which forms the east anda great part of the southern 
boundary, and skirts the district forrather more than 100 miles. In 
the old time it was called Vedasta, and afterwards Vehat. From the 
first of these the Greeks took their Hydaspes; the second is still 
in use among the rustics, The river rises in south-east Kashmir. 


iy. River 
Jbelam, 
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Until it has passed the base of the Salt Range spurs, its course is 
somewhat to the east of south, and its bank on either side is. shut: 
in by low hills covered with brushwood; but having cleared the 
Langarpur hills and reached the open plain, it turns sharply to the 
southwest-and maintains this direction till it joins the Chenib about 
240 miles below the hills. Here its banks are open, though it is 
not until it has reached a distance of about three miles below the 
town of Jhelam that the right bank is low enough to admit of imun- 
dation, The bed of the river, as long as it remains among the hills, 
is rocky and the current dangerous, but about eight miles above the 
town of Jhelam, the bed changes and becomes sandy. This charac- 
ter it retains throughout its course past this district, the river 
flowing with a swift but generally tranquil current in a bed, the 
width of which gradually increases in its onward course, though here 
and there rocks beneath the sand produce shallows or rapids, which 
are a great hindrance to navigation. The river, however, 1s navigable 
by the flat-bottomed boats of the country, from a pomt about ten 
miles above the town of Jhelam, the depth of water bemg about 
14 feet in the summer, and nine feet in the winter. The river is 
studded here and there with low sandy islands (called ae 
covered with reeds, but apportioned among the villages holding 

upon the adjacent banks. The riparian customs are noted below. 
At the town of Jhelam the maximum recorded surface velocity is 
8°66 feet per second, and the approximate maximum discharge in _ 
the same time is 200,000 cubic feet. The breadth at the same 
place varies from 2,000 feet to nearly amile. The river is liable to 
sudden freshets. This liability is said to have grown ter since 
the recent wood-cuttings for the service of the State Railway; but 
this is very doubtful. The set of the stream against its banks varies 
greatly. it is said that the changes tend to be periodical; but this 
is probably a delusion. For some years past, in the general result, 
Jhelam has suffered far more from diluvion than Gujrat; but there 
are signs of a change in this respect. Nevertheless the secular 
inclination of the river is probably to shift to the westward, and, 
in places, this would lead to encroachment on this district. The river 
water retains its coldness far into the hot season. It is alwa 
heavily charged with silt, and the deposit which it leaves is generally 
of good quality, To suppose, however, that it is always sechitety 
or nearly uniform isa mistake which has sometimes led to injurious 
consequences in the assessment of new alluvium. 

The remaining streams of the district consist merely of the sandy 
or rocky torrents which descend from the hills or issue out from the 
ravines. Such atorrentis called a kas or kasi, They make a 
great show on the map, but, except for a few days in the year, they 
contain little or no running water. After astorm of rain they are 
often impassable for many hours, but at other times they are merely 
wastes of sand. In some few pe ascanty stream of water flows 
all through the year, The Ghori Gala pass on the Bunha is an 
example, and many torrent beds are dotted at rare intervals with 
permanent pools which are of Bo use both for man and beast. 
These are called trimkan or dhan; and, even where the bed is 
dry, water can often be found by digging a hole a few feet deep 
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through the sand. What is obtained in this way is sometimes little Chapter T, A. 
better than a feetid puddle, yet in the hot weather, and often in the — 4 
cold weather too, it 1s the only drink for whole villages. Descriptive, 


Perhaps the most noticcable thing about these torrents is the Watershed of the 
liar disposition of the water-parting between the Jhelam and eT eae 

the Indus, The natural temptation is to think that one slope of : 
the Salt Range would drain to the one river, and the other to the 
other. Thisis notso. The line of watershed runs right across the 
tahsil and almost through the town of Chakwal, that is to say 
that the whole of the east Salt Range, and all the auxiliary hills in 
the Jhelam tahsil, drain towards the Jhelam river. The long 
slopes of all these hills sink down towards the north, and -c 
with them by far the greater part of the drainage water whic 
collects in the plain country below. Here it is on the reverse side of 
the mountains, and has to force its way once more through the entire 
range before it cam reach the river. This is no easy matter. Many 
kases run due east for long distances along the skirt of the hills 
seeking for some outlet where they ey break through. The Sarili, 
the Bunha, the Kutian, and the Karral (which is the chief source of 
the Kahan), are all instances. At length all these streams do break 
through, aud pour the drainage of half the district through the 
Khuddar country of tahsil Thalarn, Perhaps this may have been 
one reason for the great denudation which has happened there. 
There is a curious native tradition on the subject, which is, perhaps, Native tradition, 
the memory of areal event. The enormous Kas Bunha breaks 
through the northern mountains at the Ghori Gila pass between 
Diliabba and the hills of the Nili chain. This outlet, itis said, did 
not exist always. Nur Shih, a poor Ghazi of Kashmir, had no horse 
to ride upon, so he mounted the wall of his house, which at once 

to travel about with him, At last, so riding, he reached Ghon 
Gala, where his horse straddled right across the breadth of the pass 
and there stayed. So the ways were blocked, and all Lundi Patti 
became covered with water and without inhabitant. At last, in the 
days of the Choughata kings,* the wall was thrown down, and the 
water passed through, and the people came back. Inside the pass 
there ar aaikable ledge of rock not unlike the back of some 
gigantic horse. No doubt this gave birth to the legend. It is 
clear that the water must have cut through this ledge at some time 
and have swept destructively over the face of the country beyond ; 
but the pass is certainly much older than Babar. 


The two chief kases which flow into the Jhclam are the Kahan Chief tows, The 
andthe Bunha. The Kahin drains the centre and east Jhelam helan. 
tahsil. It is formed of many branches which issue from the Nili 

hills and join one another near Domeli (the junction). The uses 

named after Bakrila, Dina, and Bara Gow4h all flow into it. After 

a course nearly due east, it pierces the Tilla range under the walls of 

Rotds, and eventually falls into the Jhelam Pes below the Sadr 

Ssecement. In the rainy season it is much vexed with quick- 

ae 


~ © ie, The Great Mughals, 
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Minor kases flowing 


to the Jhelam. 
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The Bunhd rises in the Government rakh of Surla, in tahsil 
Chakwal, and issues out on the north side of the mountains, Thence 
it turns east, and near Duman is joined by the Kulidn, the Kutian 
and the Sardlii The united stream flows through the Ghor Gala 
pass and across the lower breadth of the Khuddar country, receiving 
the whole drainage of the eastern portion of the Dhanni country 
north of the Salt Range. It then sweeps round the southern end of 
the Tilla hills by a gap between them and the last spurs of the Salt 
Range. Almost immediately afterwards it ns out into a broad 
waste of sand which is year by year extending its rava Its 
after-course is short, and it falls into the Jhelam between Darapur 
and Bhimbar. After a heavy fall of rain it becomes a raging torrent 
and impassable for many hours. Its bed below the Ghori Gala is 
apeurde tl a mile in width. 


The other kases which fall into the Jhelam for the most part 
come down directly from the southern face of the Salt Range or of 
Tilla, Some of them—such as that which descends on Kala from 
the Langarpur hills—often do mischief; but most are unimportant. 
They flow in broad, shallow beds through a plain country. They 
rarely contain much water, and many, especially in tahsil Pind 
Dadan Khan, disappear before reaching the river. In that part 


Eases flowing to the of the district which drains towards the Indus most of the torrents 
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descend from the north slopes of the Salt Range. All of them 
either fall into one another or into the Sohan which itself falls 
into the Indus The Sohan comes into this district from that 
of Rawalpindi, and thereafter forms roughly, but not exactly, the 
boundary between the two. It is very treacherous—one night quite 
dry, next morning not to be passed without a goat-skin. It is 
often full of quicksands. Its first feeders in this district are the 
Karai, the Bhagneh, and the Soj, which all join it near Dulla, A 
fourth stream comes to the same place through the Rawalpindi 
district. Hence the meeting is called Pachnand or Five Waters. 
An old distich gives the idea of the neighbouring villages as to the 
natural beauties and advantages of this part of the country— 
“Kor, Karai, Bhagneh, Nilawali, Dund— 
Adha rup wiliyeti, adha rup Pachnand,” : 

West of Pachnand are many other tases. Of the principal Mr. 
Arthur Brandreth has given the following description: “ The western 
part of Dhandi (7.2, West Chakwal) is all drained by the Khunala, a 
small ravine near Kot Rupwal,and by agreat nallah called the 
Dhrab, which is, however, only an afiluent of the still ter Gabhir, 
the chief nallah in this part of the district. The Dhrab rises at 
Kallar Kahar, and at first flowing north, bends round in a quadrant 
ofa circle to meet the Gabhir near the village of Dhrab. Its bed 
here is a vast plain of dry sand some two miles wide, with rich land 
all along it; but in some parts its bed is extremely deep and narrow. 
The Talapiang tahsil is mainly drained by two e streams, both 
called the Gabhir. The east Gabhir nearly forms the boundary of the 
tahsil and Dhanni. The west Gabhir is its west boundary. Both 
rise near Jaba in the Salt Range.. One curves tothe east and then 
to the north ; the other to the west and north-west. Both fall into 
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the Soh4n naddi. The other streams which intersect this tahsil are 
the Draggar by Talagang and Koh Sarang; the Ankar by Thoha and 
Taman ; and the Leti. This latter forms the boundary of the Mial 
and Pakhar ildéfus and wastill lately the western boundary of the 
tahsil. Of the three, the Leti isthe deepest, and has little cultur- 
able land on its banks, which are high and rocky. The Ankar at 
first is alzo between high banks, but latterly widens, and has several 
prosperous villages on its banks. The banks of the Draggar are 

nerally steep, but here and there expand and afford room for several 

ourishing little wells near it.” 
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The torrents mentioned above are not utilized for purposes of Bao from Hill 


irrigation ; but the district also contains several perennial hull 
streams, issuing from springs in the Salt Range, the water of which, 
when sweet, is used for irrigation. The valley of Choya Saidan 
Shah is watered by one of these, and the villages of Kallar Kahdr 
and Baganwila by another; but the whole area thus irrigated 
is only about 750 acres, Nevertheless, the right to make use of the 
water is often hotly contested by neighbouring villages. The culti- 
vators of one village will make a drain and carry off more water 
than they have a right to, while the crops of another village depend 
upon having the channel open at once while the rain lasts. As there 
is no time for an appeal to the Courts of law, the villagers proceed 
in a body and cut the new bank, and a fight ensues, im which not 
unfrequently lives are lost. Mr. Brandreth records that in one 
small village 200 acres of land were thrown out of cultivation by a 
wrong decision upon this subject. “It is an undoubted law of the 
“country,” he proceeds, “ that each village has a right to the surface 
drainage of its own lands, even though a bend of it runs through a 
“part of a neighbouring village.” 

The only lake in the district is that of Kallar Kahar. It lies 
close under the northern slope of the Salt Range, and is itself very 
salt. Itis roughly circular, a a mile across when full, and 
perhaps about four feet deep, The reason of its saltness is not 
ly known. Mr, Wynne, of the Geological Survey, thinks that 
1t may be partly due to ordinary precipitation, and partly to brine 
ee The villagers have a legend that the water was once fresh. 

me day, asthe women were éllin their pitchers, Baba Farid, the 
holy saint of Pakpattan, came that way and asked for a little 
water to drink ; but the women answered: “How would you drink 
when the water issalt ?” For they knew him not. “Even so,” said 
the saint, “ the water is salt.” So he passed by; but in the evening 
the men came home to eat, and behold the water in the pitchers was 
salt, and the lake has been salt from that day. 


* 


Speaking generally the district cannot be said to be well Water-supply of the 


supplied with water. Inthe villages near the river wells are 
usually met with, especially in the Jalap ildta of tahsil Pind 
Didan Khan; but throughout the riverain tract there are several 
villages which have none. In and behind the hills wells are decidedly 
uncommon. The only spots upon which they are much built are the 
stretches of level ground which sometimes fringe the course of a 
kas. Elsewhere, unless there isa natural spring, the only resource 
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is a tank or a water hole. Both frequently fail, and then long 
j hays. to he meade ia: Sem ees ee eee 
their own villages for the same reason. of the na rings 
are situated in the Government rakhs. Whisk ae Mn 8 
happens—such rakhs are closed against grazing, great discontent 
always arises, partly at the deprivation of pasture, but chiefly at 
the deprivation of water. 


Table No, II shows in beirs of _ re the total rainfall 
ee registered at each of the rain-gauge stations 
in the district for each year, from 1866-67 to 
1882-83. The fall at head-quarters for the 
four preceding years is shown in_ the 

in. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year is shown in Tables Nos. 
IMA and IIIB, while Table No. IV gives 
details of temperature for each of the last 14 years, as regi at 
head-quarters. The climate of the district is not uniform throughout. 
The cold of the winter season is sometimes severe, and is sensibly 
greater in and beyond the hills than in the plains below them. Light _ 
sleety snow occasionally lies for aday on Sakesar. The heat in the 
summer is very great, specially in valleys and gorges between the 
hills, where it is sometimes almost suffocating, On the other hand 
there is often a’ cool breeze on the hill tops by night, tomake 
amends for the hot haze that shimmers over them all day. The 
rainfall is moderate, but with a strong inclination to diminish as it 
goes westward. In examining the rainfall table it is well to remember 
that the rainfall at the head-quarter station is not always a trust- 
worthy guide as to the fall in the tahsil generally. ROR 
scanty rain—is sometimes very local. Pind Dadan Khan and the Thal 
are often dry like Gideon's fleece, while the hill iddkas are rejoicing 
in a downpour ; and rain that falls in the east of Jhelam tahsil does 
not always extend to the west. There are many similar instances; 
but the whole matter is extremely uncertain. it is impossible to 
lay down any rule that will remain true for two years together — 


The following are the average rainfalls given by the figures :— 
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What is of as much importance as the amount of the rainfall 
is its distribution in time. A small rainfall well distributed is infinite- 
ly superior to a heavy fall crowded into a few abnormal storms, with 
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long intervals of aridity both before and afterwards, On this subject 
no available tables can give any trustworthy information. 


The Medical Officer of the district, Dr. Simmonds, has furnished 
the following notes :— 

“The district is fairly healthy, Stone in the bladderoccurs chiefly in the 
hilly parts and affects the young and old. Goitre occurs mostly in the vallers, 
and especially in those of the Salt Range. Guinea worm occurs to a consider. 
able extent in and arvund Talagang. Skin diseases, chiedl rinsis, also gives 
many admissions round ‘l'alagang and Chakwal. Malarial fever occurs chieily 
along the course of the river, and specially at those parts of it which overflow 
or change course, thus leaving ground to dry.” 

The worst time of year is the season of the autumn harvest. 

Tables Nos. XT, XIA, XIB, and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns during the last five years, while the birth and death-rates 
since 1865, so far as available, will be found in section A of Chapter 
If for the general population, and in Chapter VI under the heads 
of the several large towns of the district. Table No. XII shows the 
number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as ascertained at the 
Census of 1581; while Table No. XXXVIII shows the working of 
the dispensaries since 1877. 


SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 


Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 


nature, and so little has been done in the Panjabin the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts. Buta sketch of the geology 
of the Province as a ele has been most kindly furnished by Mr, 
Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 
is published ¢m arfenso in the Provincial Volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate pamphlet. The geology of the district 
may be said to be the logy of the Salt Range. This was 
first examined by Drs. Fleming and Verchere. A memoir by 
Dr. Jameson is printed in the “Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society” for 1843; while a short paper on Mount Tilla by Mr. 
Wynne in the records .of the Geological Survey of India and 
sun papers by Dr. Warth in the Imperial Customs Reports for 
1569-70 and 1870-71, may be referred to. But the above have been 
ractically superseded by a more detailed examination of the Salt 
| re made by Mr. Wynne, and the description given by Mr. Medli- 
eott 1s based upon that examination. More detailed reports on the 
subject will be found in the memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, Vols. X, XI, XTV and XVII. 


The results may be briefly summarised thus: The elevation of the 
Balt Range is generally referred to the tertiary period. There are 
various opinions as tothe causes which produced it. Mr. Wynne 
writes: “So far as I can judge, the structure of the range | to 
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“the inference that its existence is due to complicated lateral com- 
“pression under unequal conditions of resistance, which, in a late 
“tertiary period, developed itself in local disturbance along one or more 
“lines of fissure coinciding with the direction of the uniclinal 
“ments, the whole of the features having been subsequently much 
“modified by meteoric erosion.” It‘is doubtful whether the range is 
an independent axis of elevation, or merely a part of the sub- 
Himalayas. The stratification is generally conformable, and appears 
to indicate a tranquil deposition, under conditions which remained 
practically identical throughout. Nearly every geological age is 
more or less represented. The sandstones, which form a portion 
of the range, are of several epochs ; but the limestones, which are also 
numerous, are either carboniferous or eocene. Mr. Wynne has dis- 
covered fossils of lower silurian age in beds which overlie the salt 
marl, So the salt itself must have been deposited before the earliest 
known fossiliferous rocks, with the doubtful exception of the Laurentian 
series. There are few or no traces anywhere of volcanic or igneous 
action. Fossils are not numerous. In the lower series they occur 
only in the silurian and carboniferous beds. In the Mesozoic 
among others, there are Ceratites in the Trias, Ammonites in the 
Jurassic, and Terebratula@ in the Chalk. In the Kainozoic beds the. 
eocene are full of nummulitic relics, and the miocene have mammalian 
bones and numerous crocodilian remains. 


The mineral wealth of the Salt Range is considerable. Not only 
are building stones and marbles of great beauty apts in abundance, 
but there is a large variety of stones that supply lime. There is also 

psum for plaster of Paris, and various red earths and ochres occur 
which have value as colouring agents. Coal, sulphur, and petroleum 
are found, and many metals, including copper, Id, lead, and iron. 
This last occurs in the form of rich hematite, and isin some places so 
abundant that the rocks containing it disturb the indications of the 
magnetic compass. Finally, the range furnishes the greater portion 
of the salt-supply of the Punjab. With the exception of salt, indeed, 
little has yet been done to develope its mineral resources, the exceed- 
ing cost of carriage having been the great obstacle; but now that 
railway communication between Miani and Lahore has lessened this 
difficulty, it is to be hoped that a region so fertile in mineral pro- 
ducts will not be allowed to lie fallow. The administration report for 
1878-79 (the latest return) shows salt mines at Khewra, Sardi, Mak- 
vach, Katha, and Jatana, of which the first two alone were worked 
during the year, and yielded 3,241,508 maunds; and coal mines, not 
worked during the year, at Pidh, Dandot and Kundal. 


The most important mineral production of the district is salt. 
It is found in great quantities in most of the gorges on the south 
side of the Salt Range as far eastward as Jaténa. Beyond that its 
occurrence is doubtful. The geologists expected to meet with it 
even in Tilla; but a trial boring there was not successful. The salt 
was originally believed to belong to the Devonian or Old Red Sand- 
stone series. But it has been now shown to. be of Silurian age or 
even older. Hitherto both it and the rocks which immediately over- 


of it is more than usually pure. 
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lie it have alike proved barren of fossils. No one has ever pretended 
to give a coherent account of the manner of its deposition. All the 
theories upon the subject are merely confessions of ignorance. It 
occurs in bands or layers, separated from each other by inter- 
posed layers of red marl and impure The red- marl, which 
pe . ign! Sage ifr sigh colour, is ¢ istic of the occurrence of 
e salt differs slightly in quality ; but by far the greater 

The analyses conducted at Acai 
an average result of 93 per cent. of pure salt, 44 cent, of water, 
and only 2} per cent. of foreign matter. Of the r the chief con- 
stituent is chloride of magnesium, which gives to the salt when in 


lumps a rusty red colouring. The rest is made up of sulphate of - 


lime and chloride of calcium. 


In Sikh times the salt was worked at each available spot, but 
after the annexation it was found advisable, in order to facilitate the 
collection of the revenue, to limit the number of mines. At present 
salt is only worked at three spots to the east of the Indus, at Kheura, 
Sardi and Varcha. The two former places are within this district, 
the last isin that of Shahpur. The best known mines are those of 
Kheura, situated a few sailae abies and to the north-west of Pind 
Dadan Khan, and bearing, since 1870, the name of the “ Mayo Mines.” 
We have no accurate ‘afiaaahion as to the period at which salt was 
first dug from these mountains. Dr. Fleming records an assertion of the 
natives that the mines were first worked in the reign of Akbar, and 
mention is made of them in the Ain Akbari. But this is all the informa- 
tion existing upon the subject. The native tradition is that Akbar was 
informed of theexistence of the salt by a certain Asp Khan,on condition 
of his receiving as reward, during his lifetime, a sum equal to the whole 
of the wages of the miners employed in digging it. Salt was sold in 
Lahore during the reign of Akbar at the rate of six annas per maund. 
Under British rule the working of the salt was atonce taken up 
asasource of State revenue. The salt was at first sold at the depdt at 
the rate of Rs. 2 per maund, the Government bearing the cost of quarry- 
ing, which at Kheura amounted to Rs. 3-12 pre 100 maunds. The 
income from the mines of the Salt including the Trans-Indus 
works, amounted in 1850 to Rs. 15,37,760. The demand rapidly 
increased, and in 1860-61 the income amounted to Rs. 27,43,906. In 
the following year the price was raised from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per maund, 
and the income of the year 1862-63 rose to Rs 30,31,568. The work- 
ing of the mines at this time is well described by Dr. Fleming in his 
report upon the Salt Range—(Selections from correspondence, Punjab 
Government No. XXII. p. 271, ff.) 


“Whien & spot has been fixed on as a promising locality. a tunnel is cnt in 
the marl about 6 feet high and 3} broad, and carried on till salt is reached, 
the proximity of which is generally indieated by the mari becoming moist and 
assuming more the character of a dark red clay. The mineral is then excavated 
as long as a supply is procurable, no attention being paid to leaving pillars at 
intervals, for the support of the workings, the consequence of which is that 
great annoyance is experienced from the falling in of the roof of the mines; and 
accidents to the unfortunate miners themselves are of frequent occurrence. 
Should the shaft have been sunk on, and reached only a mass of salt, after this 
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is worked out, the mine is either abandoned or a gallery driven to a greater 
depth into the marl, until another large mass is found or the real salt-bed 
reached. As this invariably has a strike and dip corresponding to the strata 
superior to the marl, the stratification of the rock guides the miners in their 
onward course. These mines are nothing more than huge caves entirely ex- 
ceavated in the salt, which is seldom or never worked through, either in the 
floor or roof, because as the salt approaches its matrix it becomes intimately 
mixed with marl, and is highly deliquescent from containing magnesia. 
almost every mine in the Salt Range, the evil of having Jeft no pillars to sup- 
port the roof is experienced, and some of the largest and best mines have been 
in a great degree abandoned in uence of their becoming filled up with 
huge masses of salt, gypsum, and mari, that have fallen in from above.* 


“As the marl is the lowest rock of the range and dips under all the 
others in a northerly direction at an angle of from 25° to 40°, as might be expect- 
ed, much trouble is occasioned by the filling of the mines with water when 
they reach to any great depth. During the rains too, in July, August and 
September, the water rushes through passages in the marl into the mines, and 
by detaching large portions renders them quite unsafe. In these months the 
miners desert their work, partly on account of its dangers, and partly on 
account of the intense heat, and the numerous fleas mosquitoes which 
infest their neighbourhood. In consequence of the irregular way of carrying 
on the workings, the passages into the various mines exhibit at present a 
succession of ascents and descents, which sometimes become so poli and 
slippery as to render walking over them a matter of some difficulty. 


“In extracting the salt, the chief instrument used is a hammer, pick-shaped 
and hard-tempered at one end, and with round headat the other. A mass of 
salt being fixed upon as the scene of operation a ion is lined off, about two 
feet thick, and along this a groove is cut with the sharp-pointed hammer to the 
depth of some eight or teninches. Larger greed fligrre hammers as wedges are 
then introduced at intervals along this line, and on their broad heads a series 
of sharp blows are inflicted. This generally detaches a block of salt, which is 
then broken up into lumps of a convenient size for being carried out of the mines. 
The amount of waste resulting from such a method of working is immense, 
and as powdered salt is not saleable as long as lumps can be had, itis generally 
shovelled into the bottom of the workings, where there frequently is a brine- 
pool ready to receive it, On account of the dangerous state of the roof of 
pearly all the mines, gunpowder is seldom used, and all the work ix done by the 
pick and hammer, ses the want of circulation of air in most of the mines 
and the dampness of the atmosphere, the heat is most oppressive; and from the 
filthy habits of the miner«, the stench in some of the mines ix quite overpower- 
ing. In the month cf December, when the temperature of the external air 
was 71°, in the Baggi mine at Kheura, the thermometer indicated a temperature 
of 81°. Men, women and children, indiscriminately pursue the avocation of 
salt-miners. Families generally work together, the mother and children being 
chiefly occupied in carrying on their backs to the mouth of the mine, the 
masses of salt which the father has quarried. They are a somewhat dis- 
contented set, and strikes are by no means uncommon. 


“The pay of the miners varies a good deal. At Khenra, Mukrach and 
Varcha, salt is turned out at the mouth of the mines at the rate of Ks. 3-12 
per 100 maunds = £).7-6 for 8,000lbs. At Sardi they receive Rs. 2-14—5e. 
while at KAlabagh, where the salt occurs in enormous masses at the surface and 


nn Eee en nnn rn nn 

* “It must be remembered that most of the mines being already excavated when 
they came under British authority, their present state is an evil for which there is no 
help. The unsupported excavations, as remarked by Dr. Oldham, are not the result 
of our system, bat have been so since the Bikh times when they were worked. Dr. 
Oldham goes on to say that “ the shafts and galleries that we sink mow, are sunk as 
well as they are in any mines in the world,” and the systematic working of the Mayo 
Mines has been greatly improved, even since Dr. Oldham wrote, 
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only requires to be broken up and removed, they receive Rs. 2-14 for quarry- 
ing it, and Re. 1-5 per 100 maunds for conveying it to the depSt at Mari: oil 
and tools are supplied by the miners themselves. The quantity of salt that 
» can be turned out in a day by a good workman is about ten maunds, or 800]bs. 
which at the present rate of Rs. 2-8 for 100 maunds would give the miners 
4 as. or 6 as. a day. Where, however, a family work together, the earnings 
amount to something considerable. 


“The general appearance of the miners varies greatly. Atthe end of the 
hot season they appear very sickly and sallow, but towards the close of the 
cold season, they do not appear to us to have a more unhealthy aspect than the 
inhabitants of towns in the Panjab generally have. They, however, suffer a 
good deal from sickness, but this is probably owing more to the position of 
their villages and their filthy habits than to their trade. Certain diseases, 
such as + Soap and pulmonary complaints, are very prevalent among them, 
and doubtless result from the injurious effect of the finely powdered salt acting 
as an irritant on the mucous membranes. Fever is very prevalent among 
the miners at Kheura, where (perhaps from the confined ition of 
their mine) they look more sickly than at most of the other mines. 
Goitre is a. frequent complaint, but particularly so at Kalabagh (in Bannu) 
where every one seems more or less affected. This the natives ascribe 
to the Indus water, which is generally of a milky color from the fine calcare- 
ous mud mechanically suspended in it, which the addition of a little alum 
speedily removes.” 


The enormous improvement in the manner of working the mines 
and in the condition of the miners that has taken place since Dr. 
Heming wrote may be gathered from the description of the present 
system given below. The same writer ina notice of the Salt Range, 
printed in the Journal Asiatic Society for 1848, thus describes the 
villages and mines of Kheura :— 


* From the foot of the hills, a narrow path strewed with boulders and masses 
of rock which have fallen from the height above, leads through a deep ravine 
to the salt mine village, which is in terraces on its east side, and is inhabited 
by the miners and their families during the dry season. In the rains, on 
account of the heat and mosquitoes. they desert Kheura and take refuye in 
the small village of ‘I'ob, which is built on the opposite side of the ravine, 
but ata considerable height above the salt mines, where they enjoy a cool 
breeze and an immunity from their winged tormentors. The inhabitants of these 
villages amount to about 650, of whom 400 are employed in the salt mines. 


“ Round the village no fewer than ten shafts are sunk into the red marl 
for the pu of extracting the salt. The mine is alittle to the east of the 
village, on a higher level, the path leading to it, passing over red marl 
containing angular masses of gypsum. entrance to the mine is by an 
opening cut in the marl about ? fect high and leading into a passage which 
preserves throughout a height of 6 feet, and a width sufficient to allow two 
individuals to pass. From the entrance to the end of the workings the dis- 
tance is 640 feet, where a chamber has been excavated entirely out of the rock 
salt, 40 feet long by 30 fect broad, and about the same height, in which at the 
same time we visited it, men, women and children, were busily engaged 
gens the mineral, by light of small oil lamps formed of the salt and hung 

y iron s on its walls, the crystalline surface of which reflected the 
light on a deep pool of brine situated in one corner of the chamber, and 
which is said to communicate with several of the neighbouring shafts. 
The appearance of the miners, as seen in the dim light which illuminated 
the mine, was highly striking, their faces and bodies being covered with a 
saline incrustation. Their dress is of the lightest description, the men wearing 
nothing but a bit of cloth round their loins, and a pad of namda, or thick 
woollen cloth, tied ever their shins to protect them from injuries from the sharp 
angles of the rock or the blows of their instruments.” 
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The mode of excavation continued for many years to be very 
faulty, and the waste of salt was enormous, amounting to a tenth of 
the whole produce ; and it is only of late years that efforts have been 
made to introduce a scientific mode of working the mines. In 1869- 
70 they were made over to the care of the Imperial Customs yee 
ment, having hitherto been immediately under the control of the 
Panjab Government, and in the following year an experienced engi- 
neer was placed in special charge of the Kheura or Mayo Mines. 
About the same time another important was introduced. 
The Government had hitherto borne the cost of excavation, defray- 
ing it out of the income derived from sales, Under the new system, 
which was introduced on July Ist, 1870, a full duty of Rs. 3 per 
maund was levied on all salt sold, and the cost of production was. 
thrown upon the purchaser. An annual saving of about Rs. 60,000 
was thus effected. 


Several interesting reports have been written upon the Ma 
Mines by Dr. Warth, the engineer in charge. In one of them, he 
gives the following description of the geological formation of the 
mountain in which they are excavated* :— 


STRATA. THICKNESS, AVERAGE. 
Recent formation ... Débris of gypsum See 100°—200° 150’ 
Limestone formation Nummulitic limestone De a sa 20ny 
Coal formation «+ Coal, alum, shale and marl... “a bes 20’ 
Green sandstone $8 o ey 600’ 
Sandstone formation Blue maris aca 100 —15’ 12y 
He. sk yg “= 400’ —800' ie 
pper layer of white gypsum bes ext 
Brick red marl or gypsum ... 60'—200’ 150" 
Salt formation 4 Brown gypsum Set 80"-—200" 140’ 
chad fo of white gypsum bok ee 200’ 
Salt and salt Sze a oe 60 
Volcanic .. Trap piercing through the 
lower strata up to the boun- 
Se bere the upper 
ayer white psurm 
and red fe er agg ‘ 
Total thickness of the sandstone formation vei ae 1,325 feet 
Ditto ditto salt tre 1,075 oat 
Total sandstone and salt formations ane +e lh 


After thus describing the strata, Dr. Warth continues as 


follows :— 


“The most characteristic strata of this formation are the green sandstone 
and the brick-red gypsum. The former constitutes the crown of all the heights. 
The brick-red gypsum crops out on the base of the hill-, and in the gorges, 
and is the indicator of the salt formation all over the Salt Range. There 
are enormeus quantities of brick-red gypsum at Kheura, not only low down in 
the gorges, but high up towards the summit of the hills, indicating the enor- 
mous riches of salt within them. The salt formation begins with the brick-red 
gyp-um, if we omitthe small layer of white gypsum which mostly, but not 
bhp f occurs between the brick-red gypsum and the red sandstone. The 
brick-red gypsum crops out on the south side, on the slope of . the hillstowards 
the plains, and again far up in the Kheura gorge below the sandstone forma- 
tion. It surrounds the great raised centre of the salt formation, and for the 
most part covers it. The red um is a most peculiar brick-red coloured 
mixture of clay and crystallized gypsum. One might as well call it brick-red 
ot Eee | 


* Appendix H to Imperial Customs Report 1869-70. 
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marl, but I prefer the former expression becanse the gypsum is the principal 
constituent of the mixture. Below the brick-red gypsum, the brown gypsum 
appears. This mixture is similar in composition to brick-red gypsum; there 
is only a difference in the colour, that is, it is brown instead of brick-coloured.” 


The mines now worked are called the Baggt and Sujiwal mines. 
The next excavations are the Pharwala and mines, 
neither of which are now worked, but they are open and have been 
surveyed. The otherold mines are those of Chingwala, Biliwala, Fakira- 
ki-traddi, Matwala, Lawala, Saho, &. The size and resources of the 
four surveyed mines of Baggi, Sujiwil, Pharwdla and Makhad are 
thus given by Dr. Warth in the report already quoted (paras. 
35—38) -— 

“There are five workable salt seams, with an aggregate thickness of 275 feet. 
Between these lic salt mar! strata, and thin, unworkable salt seams, in all at 
least 275 feet thick, making a total thickness of 550 feet. To these we may 
add 5) feet of marl over the upper Baygi salt seam, and thus estimate the whole 
thickness of the known strata to be equal to 600 feet. The size of the mines 
will best be conceived from the quantity of salt which has been excavated. 
Each cubic foot of excavation we take to equal 1} maunds of salt. It is not 
less than this, because the wasted small salt which lies on the floor of the 
mines is already deducted and is not added to the excavated space. The 
following are the dimensions and contents of the four surveyed mines :— 


Length parallel to the strats ia feet 
Width abe 


slope in feet 
Thickness of the excavated stratum in feet 
One-foarth dedneted for pillars 
e-foa ue 
Remaining 4 


cubical contents 
Maunds of salt (1) per 1 cubic foot) 


T2fUFE? 





Total of maunds in the four mines ... 22,400,000, equal to 16,500,000 cubic feet of exeavated space. 


“ Under British rule, from 1850 up to 1870, there has been a quantity, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty-four lakhs of manunds taken out. This, 
however, has not been procured from these four mines only; a large quantity 
has also been extracted from Chingwala and other inferior mines. There is a 
large quantity of small salt lying waste in the mines, because the traders can- 
not use it. From Sujiwal alone, at the very least, fifteen Inkhs of fine salt 
could be extracted, with nu further expense than that of removal. Taking into 
account all the other small mines, we may estimate the whole amount 
vs salt oe out of Mayo Salt Mines hill up to the present time at 30 millions 
of maunds.” 


The Commissioner of Inland Customs writes in his report of 
“1869-70 (para. a “These mines have a great future before them. 
“Even now, I could, if a demand existed, turn out during the current 
“year 100,000 tons at a total cost not exceeding 2s. 6d. a ton. 
“ And in three years’ time, were such a development called for, the 
“amount could be raised to a quarter of a million of tons.” 


The completion of the wire rope tramway from the interior of 
the mines to the river bank, and across it to the t salt depét at 
Miani in Sh4hpur, and the opening of the North State Railway with 
its branch to Miani have enormously developed the demand for the 
salt of the Jhelam mines, placing it m competition, in every part 
of Northern India, with the iferior salts, which were formerly 
able, on account of the expense of carriage, to under-sell it. 
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Great improvements have been lately effected in the drainage and 
ventilation of the mines and in the mode of quarrying the rock. 
A shaft has ulso been dug connecting the Baggi and Sujiw4l mines, 
This shaft is 466 feet in length and, with the exception of about 
60 feet of marl, passes through pure salt, and establishes the fact that 
the lower Baggi salt seam is identical with that of Sujiwal. The 
method of working in the Baggi and Sujiwal mines is thus des- 
cribed by Dr. Warth — | 


* The miners work in three different ways in Baggi. First they work forward 
from a certain floor into the rock salt. This is called the -affi, and is the most 
troublesome. It is nearly as hard as driving drifts, andthe miners have at first 
a good deal of pick work before they can blast. As they go forward with the 
éatti they gradually work the roof down, which is called chath. For this pur- 
pore they sit upon tripods, some of which are 25 feet high. When eed hare 
advanced with the catti and rhath, they begin to work the par from behind down- 
wards, This par ought to be very easy work, but it is not, because, from want 
of space, it cannot be carried on in regular and advancing steps. Instead of 
that the miners work the par, down all at once over certain areas, which are 
marked outtothem. This is the case in the workings of the lower seam in 
Eaggi, and the deep workings of Sujiwal are another example. About 80 men 
are there working down the bottom of a chamber which is 300 feet long and 40) 
feet wide. These deep workings are the only par work in the Sujiwal mine, In 
all other working parts of this mine, the kaffiis driven forwards on the floor 
of the salt senm, ond the roof is worked upwards as rhuth. This is the very 
contrary of what I propose in the new working plan. I want to work the haf 
on the roof of the salt seam, and the remaining salt will all be worked down to 
the bottem of the salt seam as fer, This same method I wish to employ in 
this mine, by working a 4a on the top of each chamber and getting the re- 
maining salt out from below by steps.” 


The number of miners employed in the Sujiwal and Baggi mines 
averages about 390. Work ceases in the rainy season, and also when 
the stock of salt becomes too large. The average working season is 
about eight months in the year, But there are only four working 
days in the week, the miners keeping holiday upon Sundays, Tuesda’ 
and Fridays. This leaves only 138 working days in the year. The 
miners are paid at the rate of Rs. 4 per 100 maunds, This is not, 
however, net gain to them; for, out of it, certain charges, such as 
carriage of the salt to the mouth of the mine, lighting, &c., have to 
be defrayed. The average number of carriers is 449 adults and 337 
children, Their earnings are as follows :— 


Annas 
An adult, 15 maunds of salt daily, at Re. 1 per hundred mannds 2-40 
Aghild 6 ditta ditto 080 


From this about half an anna must be deducted from the earni 
of the adults for oil, which leaves the daily earnings of an adutt 
carrier at 190 .annas, and of a child O80 annas) The number 
of journeys to and fro, which the carriers make daily, is 20 to 
the more distant points in both mines, 25, or even 30, to the 
nearer points. The adults as a rule bring out 601hs. of salt at each 
turn; but sometimes they will carry pieces, weighing over 80tbs. 
The total cost of carriage to the miner is about Re. 1 per 100 
maunds, leaving a net sum of Rs. 3 per 100 maunds for his own 
remuneration, which, as he can, on an average, quarry 20 maunds 


of salt ina day, represents Rs. 0-9-7 per day. Other charges— 
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rage earning 0 
a working day. The cost of ction of 100 maunds of salt, Rs. 4, Fauna 
is thus distr ated by Dr. Wath “oul Fare 


Salt and salt- 
Rs, As. mining. 
Net babs ey the miners ons eee ee ety beh hs 
Pay tothe Dharwai (weighman)  «- «wee 8S 
Miner's powder 1 s2r Re idee. eel _ eee Dewae 
Miner's oil ser ore “7 eee * ove 0 3:33 
Miner’s tools eee sats oe ie oo. O (50 
Net wages of the carriers eee or or eee 0 13-00 
Carrier's oil ef “* “ of eee oe 0 300 


The Sardi mines are somewhat further to the west, lying ten 
miles to the north-west of Pind Dadan Khan. They were more re- 
cently opened than those round Kheura, and were originally construct- 
ed upon a better plan, good flights of steps being cut out of the salt, 
and the roofs of the pawage well supported by strong beams of wood. 
ae mine of Mukrach, now cl is situated below Choya Saidan 


The sub-joined table* shows the gross income derived from the 
Salt Range mines, from 1850-51 to 1871-72, together with the expendi- 
ture incurred and the net revenue :— 
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© The heading “ other mines” includes the Mukriéch mines, closed since 1864-65; 
the Sardi mines, which, on an average of ten years past, have produced a revenue of 
a little over two lakhs of rupecs, the Warcha mines in Shahpur, and the Kala 

- mives in Bénnu, The whole have been grouped together for the sake of complete- 
ness, It must also be remembered that the income even of the Mayo Mines is not 
shown in the Government returns as revenue of the Thelam district, but of that of 
Shabpur, the mines being in the Shabpur Customs district, 
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The mine as at present worked has a drift ing at a low level 
north 47 degrees east from entrance, with a tramway line laid down 
to a distance of 1,700 feet. This is apres by a steep gradient, 
which is an incline of one in eight and a half, to a further length of 
544 feet. This drift and its gradient pass thro portions of the 
Pharwala, Sujiw4l and Baggi seams or mines. From the head of the 
gradient is another drift, known as the 1,000 foot drift, which runs 
south 30° west and is 1,491 feet long. Along the 1,000 foot drift a 
tramway is laid in connection with the lower tramway, and ates 
these lines the whole ofthe salt remdved from the mines is carri 
There are loading stations glong both the upper and lower lines, and 
it is the duty of the women and children em fred in the mine to 
bring the salt to these stations from the different chambers. The 
1000 foot drift runs parallel with the Baggi seam. From the 1,000 
foot drift a drift known as the upper 1,000 foot drift has been run to a 
length of 641 feet, to allow of the salt being reached at a higher level. 
There are numerous smaller drifts for connecting workings or for allow- 
ing for ventilation. 


The chambers are constructed across the strata. They lie south 
30° east, and north 30° west. They are forty-five feet broad and ex- 
tend or will extend from the marl seam to pov fot enclosing the whole 
of the salt of the intermediate marl seams or flaws. The thickest, such 
as the 70 feet marl seam between Sujiwal and Bagel, are pierced 
by drifts, the others are cut through. They are divided by walls of salt 
twenty-five feet thick which are left standing to support the roof. 
The present system of working the chambers is from roof down- 
wards. For this purpose the work is commenced as high as ible. 
A forward working is first commenced. This is seven feet high, forty- 
five feet broad and is carried on till marl is reached. Thisis the most 
difficult portion of the mining work. After the forward working has 
been completed the roof is blasted down, sufficient salt being left in 
the chamber to allow the miner to continue working. When the roof 
has been carried up sufficiently high it is cleared of all loose salt that 
might in time be detached and left in the form of anarch. The stock 
of salt in the chamber is then cleared and the floor is worked down as 
far as possible, Though the present method of working was only in- 
troduced in 1869, there are 'y chambers 250 feet long, 45 feet 
broad and 120 feet high in the mine. The depth of cham is de- 
termined by the inflow of brine, which prevents further excavation. 


The number of miners—men, women and children—is about 600. 
They are paid 8} pies per cubic foot, which is equal in weight to 14 
maunds, half an anna in the rupee of their earnings being paid to the 
lumbardars and gangmen, who supervise the work. All payments 
are made after measurement of the work. The salt is carried 
from the mine along a tramway to the Warthgaj Depét which lies out 
side the gorge. It is there weighed and made over to traders and re- 
moved by the P. N.S. Railway, the Kheura station sidings of which 
adjoin it, or by other carriage. The total quantity of salt extracted 
during the pee 34 years, that is since the mines have been work- 
ed by the British Government, amounts to maunds 39,380,879 
or 1,426,236 tons, 
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The mine is well ventilated by numerous drifts. The sanitary 
arrangements are good, hence, though 600 men, women and children 
are, during nine months of the year, at work in it, it is always clean. 
ries to the constant blasting and the oil lights (chiraghs) carried 
by all the miners the air in the chambers becomes heavy during 
working hours, 


The salt from the Mayo, Nurpur, Warcha (Shahpur district) and 
Kalabigh (Bannu district) mines 1s consumed in the Panjab; but it is 
also taken in large quantities to Benares and Patna, and in lesser quan- 
tities to other towns in the North-West Provinces, Oudh and Bengal, 
and is used by Hindus in their religious ceremonies owing to its 
purity, and because it is not a manufactured salt. Its consumption 
and its area of consumption are increasing, and the sales may be ex- 
pected to increase considerably when a bri is constructed over 
the Jhelam at or near Pind Dadan Khan, which will allow of the 
salt reaching the purchaser without the delay or loss on the way, at 
present caused by the frequent trans-shipment of the salt, On com- 
pletion of the bridge the Mayo Mines will be in direct railway com- 
munication with the rest of India. 

This mine is kept open to supply salt to the inhabitants of the 
villages in the neighbourhood of the mine, to enable them to procure it 
at as cheap a rate as possible. The sales amount to about 4,140 
maunds per annum. 
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Besides the establishment maintained at the Mayo Salt Mines, Preventive establish- 
t 


there is a preventive establishment whose duty itis to guard salt 
outcrops, which are numerous in most of the gorges of the Salt Range. 
This establishment consists of six officers, one inspector stationed at 
Nurpur and five assistant inspectors stationed at Sardi, Malot, Makrach, 
Kheura and Kushak. They supervise the work of 426 men ofall ranks 
who chiefly remain at 95 guard posts near the salt which has to be 

ied. The establishment, officers and men included, is maintain- 
ed at an annual cost of Rs, $7,853. 

In the tertiary formations of the Salt Range gold is found in 
the shape of minute scales, and has doubtless been derived from 
plutonic and metamorphic rocks, the disintegration of which has fur- 
nished the material of which the strata of the series are composed. 
And in the beds of the numerous nellahs or kasis which flow through 
the miocene formations, the sand is washed for gold. It seems to 
obtained in the largest quantity towards the Indus, north of the Salt 
ae The original beds whence gold is derived have not yet been 
found. Indeed they cannot be supposed to exist anywhere near the 
surface of this district. The gold in its comminuted state is evident- 
ly derived from the soft upper tertiary sandstones. The process of 
washing the river sands for gold is as follows — 


When a likely spot in the bed of a naflah, generally near the 
sides of the stream, or above its lowest level, has been fixed upon, the 
superficial mud is scraped off and lower sand taken out witha wooden 
shovel and carried to the spot where it is to be washed, close at hand. 


ML 


Gold. 
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The washing is effected in a long wooden box resembling a small flat- 
bottomed-boat, wide at one sary and narrow at the wre where 


cr (agua is an opening for the escape of the water. The wide end of the cradle 


Gold, 


Coal, 


or drén as it is called, is slightly bent upwards so as to give its flat 
bottom a gentle inclination towards the fore part. A coarse sieve of 
reeds is then placed across the wide end of the tray; on this the sand 
is thrown, san pete dashed upon it, till all the finer sand is washed 
through into the cradle, and the coarse gravel retained on the sieve. 
By continuing the washing with a Pang: stream of water, the lighter 
particles of fine sand are carried down the inclined floor of the cradle 
and escape with the water, while the heavier and auriferous sand 
assumes the highest level, next to the point where the water is applied. 
Ina very short time nothing remains but a thin stratum of black 
iron sand, in which scales of gold may occasionally be seen to s e. 
By aise the washing still further, the lighter particles are 
removed, and the auriferous portion concentrated within narrow limits. 
When the washing in the cradle has been carried as far as is consider- 
ed safe, the sand is removed by hand into a saucer-shaped platter, 
called a kari, or i or dagga made of sissu or some other hard 
wood. In this, by a circular motion, it is agitated with water, and 
thus an additional portion of the black sand is got rid of by centri- 
fugal motion, and washed away from the inclined sides of the plate 
by a stream of water skilfully gree palieany: is ees < 
up with a little mercury, which qui es wi e 
aa leaves the black sand. The ae is then removed from the 
latter and weappo in a fragment of cloth, and placed on a bit of 
ive charcoal. e mercury quickly sublimes, eae the gold en- 
as only with the ashes of the cloth from which it is freed by 
rubbing. It is taken next to the goldsmith, who fuses it with borax, 
and thus itis cleaned. Grains of native platinum are found in the 
same way in the Indus, and in some places the natives call it “white 
gold, and despise it exceedingly. The gold-washings of the Salt 
ead nag all in the Jhelam district. It is said that in 
Hazara grains of gold are sometimes found of such a size as to allow 
of their ome picked out of the sand. Statistics will be found in 
Chapter IV. 


Coal occurs in the Salt Range in several places. It is nowhere 
of true carboniferous age. In this district the deposits are all eocene. 
They are found in nme separate localities—Baghanwala, Kheura, 
Pidh, Dandot (3), Makrach, Karili, and Nurpur. The coal is gene- 
rally of inferior quality. It is often rather lignite than coal. It is 
friable, with a brown streak, and a conchoidal ure, It contains 
an unusually small proportion of carbon, and is therefore not fit for 
smelting. It burns rapidly with a thick smoky flame, leaves an — 
ample ash, and often gives off sulphur fumes. In small pieces ground 
to powder, and mixed with milk, it is used by villagers as an emul- 
cent medicine, Its use commercially for fuel has hitherto not proved 
successful. Difficulty of carriage is one obstacle, and another is the 
uncertain quantity of the supply. But within the last few months 
the coal has been extensively purchased by the Railway authorities 
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at Pind D4dan Khan. The seams excavated are those at Makrich, 
where there is an outcrop on the surface. The quality here is said to 
be good and hard. The engineers pay a fixed price for the coal laid 
down at Pind Dadan Khan. The Forest Department, within whose 
rakhs the seams lay, used to permit certain contractors to excavate 
free ; but they c a royalty of Rs. 2 on every ton raised. The 
ment of mining has now been transferred to the Salt 
Department. It is perhaps doubtful whether the traffic will be perma- 
nent. As the excavation penetrates more deeply into the seam, spe- 
cial precautions will need to be taken against spontaneous combus- 
tion, and the whole conduct of the work will become more expensive. 
The seam itself may also be worked out. On the other hand, the 
enterprize may prove successful ;and in such a case it will be necessary 
to revise the present arrangements. 
The subjoined account of the coal formations of the Salt Range 
is taken from the “Economic Products of the Panjab,” pp. 27 ff A 
detailed report on the coal strata of the Salt Range was published by 
Dr. Oldham in 1864 :-— 

“In the Salt Range there are two formations of coal or lignite. These I 
shall distinguish as oolitic coal and tertiary coal. 

“ T.—Oolitie coal.— Among the shales of the oolitic series occurs what is 
called Kilabagh coal which bas to a certain extent been employed as fuel for 
the Indus steamers. This bed is in a ravine about a mile west of K dlabigh. 
The coal is found in lumps of various sizes in dark bituminous shales. It does 
not occur in beds but in detached masses, which appear to be compressed 
and fossilized trunks of trees; in many cases the junction of trunks and 
branches can be traced. The occurrence of these masses is altogether irregular 
and uncertain, and nothing like a systematic working of shaft-cutting to reach it 
would be in any degree remunerative. ‘The coal,’ says Dr. Fleming, ‘ is very 
hard and light; exhibits a conchoidal fracture in which its woody structure 1s 
most apparent. Itis of a jet-black color, bas a brown streak, and often encloses 
nests of half-decomposed wood resembling peat.’ 

“It burns quickly without apy Pad a light coloured ash. and emits a sarge 
On 
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amount of smoky yellow flame ; on being distilled, it yieldsa light spongy co 
of a glistening metallic colour, with a large quantity of inflammable gas. 
analysis the following results were obtained in 100 parts :— 
Carbon (coke) = oa ose ae 37'°5 
Volatile (bituminous inflammable matter) ... ° 60°0 
Ashes, silica, &e, -* - a ee 25 
100°0 


“The large amount of bituminous matter at once refers the coal to the cate- 
gory of lignite, or coals imperfectly carbonized ; the amount of ash is small, which 
may be accounted for by the solid nature of the wood not admitting of the in- 
filtration of earthy matter. This coal burns very rapidly, The evaporative 
power of coal is in direct ratio to the amount of carbon it contains. nglish 
coal yields 50 to 70 per cent. of carbon, this coal only 37°5; henee double the 
quantity of this coal would be et : but still it has twice the evaporative 

wer of wood, which has only 16 to 18 per cent. of c - During 1850, 
Dr. Fleming tells us 2,500 maunds of this coal were dug, and from 1851 to 
March 1852, 2,126 maunds, at the rate of eight maunds per rupee, which could 
not remunerate the miners for avy length of time. Calculating that an ordi- 
nary steamer burns 6)0lbs an hour of English coal, and that of Kélabagh coal 
the consumption would be nearly double, from considerations adduced above,— 
the whole produce of the year 1859 would keen » steamer going 166 hours. 


* Fleming's Report, Selected Vorrespondcuce ot toe Panjév Government, No, 
XXII, p. 310, 
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“Tl.—Tertiary coal.—The most important series of coal strata in the 
Range, however, are the beds oceurring in the strata of the eocene series, 
It is principally in the lower alum shales tliat coal oceurs; itis foond at many 

laces all along the range, and also across ths Indus in the Chichalli range. 

he first coal occurs at Haghanwala, ten miles west of Jalalpur, being about 
half way between it and Pind Diadan Khan, The seam is about 32 feet thick 
at its widest part, and gradually thins out towards either end. It is enelosed 
in shales and yellow marl, resting on variegated sandstone, The seam di 
conformably with the strata at an angle of 45° or 60° This coal was brought 
to the notice of Government in 1847. [tis very brittle and alternates in parts 
of the seam with shale, which renders italso very friable, There would be con- 
siderable diffeulty in sinking shafts on account of the brittle nature and the 
steep incline of the strata, but Dr. Fleming notices this seamas the most hope- 
ful one to be worked, should Government determine on mining the conl, At 
Drengan coal again appears, which is probably a continuation of the Baghau- 
wala seam. 

“KAecura.—This coal was found in 1848, in a seam about two feet thick at 
the bettom of a roundish hill of nummulitic limestone, in a ravine about a mile 
tothe N. E. of the salt mines. It rests on blue clay containing septaria and 
crystals of gypsum. In 1849, 590 maunds were extracted, bnt this is not a 
productive seam, as the extraction appeared to have exhausted it. On the 
road from Kheura to Choys Saidan Shih, coal occursat Pidh. The coal is not so 
good; itoceurs in two seams, At Dandot, Makrichand Nurpur coal occurs in 
a ecam of about two feet thick, of inferior naltty and difficult of access. At 
the top of Karmiwin above Katha,* shales full of iron pyrites occur, en- 
closing beds of coal, much more compact and minerali than most of the 
other lignites ; the seams were only about six inches thick, In 1852 [r, 
Fleming remarked that the outcrop of the coal had become concealed by huge 
masses of limestone thrown down by an earthquake. Between Kutha and 
the Indus no coal occurs, except in occasional and unimportant films; but at 
Kutki, in the Chichalli range, among the alum shales, coul was obtained, 
the miners stating that it oceurred only in patches, and not in regular seams ; 
access to it is easy, and it burns well notwithstanding the quantity of earthy 
matter it contains. 

“The coal of the Salt Range, generally, very much resembles that called 
splint coal, but is soft and brittle. It is not used as fuel by natives, but ground 
to powder and administered with milk as an osfeocofla for wounds and 
broken bones, internally. It is often called sang-i-saldjit, and sometimes 
mimidi, though mimic properly is hardened bitumen or petroleum. The 
genuine mimidi is derived, it is said, from the Bakhtiari hills in Persia, 
The coal is difficult to ignite, but when lighted gives out a quantity of smoke 
having an empyreamatic amount of flame and heat ; it leaves, however. a large 
quantity of ash. in which respect it is unlike the coal of the oolitic series, pre- 
viously described as found at Kalabagh, Generally speaking, the coal is free 
from iron pyrites, but some of that brought for trial to the Panjab Railway was 
said to have emitted a emell of sulphur during combustion, which is a com- 
mon fault of lignites generally. The coal is better adapted for combustion 
than for smelting ores, to which purposes it is not applicable, because it yields 
but « small amount of coke, and cannot produce the high and continued heat 
required for amelting operations. The total length through which the coal 
occurs is 130 miles, in the nummulitic formation. Hence the total quantity in 
existence must be considerable; but the steep angle at which the seams lie, 
and the frinble nature of the supervening beds, render se a difficult, 
Carriage is also very difficult in many places. The coal is of the kind enlled 
brown lignite ; it has a brown streak, and when freshly dry a bluck gloss 
lustre, like the jet coal above described; it contains oreasional nests of a semi- 
mineralized substance like peat. Some of the Bighanwala specimens, however, 
that have reached Lahore, sre of a much superior character; they are ve 
like real coal, and have a black streak on being scratched, No indications of 
fossil wood have been obtained in the shales, but one or two shells. 

* All the places mentioned in this and the four preceding paragraphs are in the 
Jhelam ‘listrict. 
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“ The following are Dr. Fleming's analyses of the coals :-— 
BaGuanxwata, No, 1, 








Coke {earbon) hee one eam uae ad 41°36 
Volatile (bituminous inflammable matter) 10 = 4004 
Ashes on ane oom oes 18°00 
100-00 

Bacuaxwa.a, No, 2. —— 

Coke oe “ 7 oar scr bo°705 
Volatile (inflammable matter) ‘ce .* + as455 
Ashes pet car LrHo 
100-000 


No, 1 was from the upper part of the seam, and No, 2, 0 remarkably fresh 
fine specimen, from the centre. 


Kore, ALom SHance Prr-coar. 





(Carbon coke)... 43 a 7 es $5579 

Volatile (bituminous inflammable matter) ie et 36-421 

Ashes eae Lad ont ao-°000 
100-000" 


Professor Ansted remarks, that no good coal occurs in England 
or Europe out of the regular carboniferous series, but oolitic coal is 
abundant in America; and there does not seem any reason on this 
account why coal should not be found in India among oolitic and 
tertiary strata, and oe ae of being successfully worked. The exis- 
tence of the seams being indicated, and an analysis of the coal 
effected, it only remains to make careful and well-judged experiments 
to determine the ultimate suecess of coal-mining on the Salt Range ; 
but we must ever bearin mind, and specially with regard to pro- 
mises of coal in the sub-Himalayan and other tertiary formations, 
that lignite is apt to occur in detached irregular masses, which 
are no more indications of a regular workable seam of serviceable coal 
than the fortuitous discovery ofa copper coin is of the propinquity 
of a copper mine. 

Gypsum occurs in the marl beds above the salt strata of the 
Salt te Tt is found either in irregular beds or in detached 
masses, Whenever it occurs in beds, it is much cracked, and the 
fissures are filled with red marl or a bluish clay, Beds of it seem to 
lie above and below the salt. In some localities the strata of gypsum 
are remarkably bent and contorted. The mineral is for the most part 
of a light grey colour, with a shade of blue, and translucent on the 
edges. It has a saccharine appearance, but masses in which a coarse 
erystalline structure prevails are by no means uncommon. Red 


* For the sake of comparison, the analysis of several varieties of English coal 
showing the amount of carbon contained in each, may profitably be consalted. 


100 Parts OF EACH SORT CONTAINED 


Carbon. | Hiturninons, Earth Ash. 
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varieties also occur (a sample is exhibited from Jhelam), and beds of a 
dark grey earthy gypsum are generally associated with the saccharine 
kind. It is nearly a pure sulphate of lime without any carbonate. 
When calcined, it yields a plaster of Paris, but plaster of Paris with- 
out carbonate of lime is less coherent asa cement than when it 
contains from 10 to 12 percent. The best plaster would be obtained 
therefore by mixing some lime withit. Natives se use it mixed 
with pure lime into mortar, to give ashining marbly appearance to 
the finer kinds of chwnam work, and appear to be wholly ignorant of 
its value asmanure, From Pind Dadan Khin any amount might 
be obtained. 

It is in the gypsum of Mari, Kélabagh and Sardi that the 
beautiful regular quartz crystals (called K4labagh and Mari diamonds) 
occur, They are transparent, milky, or red. The specimen marked 
“Bohemian topaz” in the Jhelam collection of the Lahore Museum 
consist of aa" crystals of this quartz, in the form of dodecahedra 
or double six-sided pyramids, but there is not the six-sided prism 
so characteristic of quartz. The Kalabégh diamonds are quartz 
in six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids. In the Keila 
Wan above village Khond, crystals of iron pyrites occur in beds 
from which a sulphur spring issues, depositing sulphur in the gypsum 
over which it flows. 

Stone suitable for road-making, or for railway ballast, is common 
in most places. Good building stone—both standsone and lime- 
stone—is frequently met with. e best quarry is Tarakkiwila near 
Bakrila. e commoner limestones are also much burned for lime, 
especially near the south end of the Tilla range. The harder varieties 
are extensively quarried for chakkis or hand-mills. There is one 
locality specially known as Chakki Par or millstone hill In one or 
two places a variegated variety is manufactured into cups and platters 
and similar fancy ware. Marble of three or four varieties is found 
among the hills in detached blocks. 

ragments of copper and earthy iron hematites can also be 
met with, but are quite unimportant. Sulphuret of lead or gales 
is found in small nodules in two or three localities. That of Mount 
Karangli is the best. It is much sought after and fetches a high price. 
Its price ranges from 7 tolas 10 mashas to 10 tolas per rupee. It is 
chiefly found in clefts in the most inaccessible per ices of the hills; 
and the peasants who search forit let themselves down the face of 
the precipice and pick the mineral out of the clefts—a perilous 
adventure in which lives are often lost, but this pursuit is now 
seldom practised. A safer but less certain method of obtaining it is 
to go out after rain and pick up the small fragments by actual 
search. It is held by the natives to be antimony, and is used as a 
salve for the eyes. It is called swrma. He who has faith, and 
anoints his eyes with the swrma of Karangli for forty nights 
shall arrive at such perfection of vision as to see the stars in the 
daytime. 
Acie. clay for pottery, and a lavender-coloured earth which 
serves for soap, are to be found in some places; but like all the other 
mineral productions of the district, except stone, and coal, and salt, 
they are quite insignificant. 
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Kallar Shor occurs sporadically over small areas in most parts 
of the district; but, except in south-west Pind Didan Khan, its 
ravages are nowhere important. It begins to attract attention near 
Dhariala, about ten es east of the town of Pind Didan Khan. 
Thence it spreads upwards into some of the villages of the Phapra tribe ; 
but its inroads in this region are very partial. As we go west the 
evil rapidly becomes more extensive and serious. In the lands of 
Pind Dadan Khan Khas there are large tracts which gone nothing 
but a sick and feeble herbage. Often the ground is quite bare. 
Further west the state of matters becomes worse. Fortunately the 
kallar is confined to one zone of country about midway between the 
river and the hills. The lands which are close under the hills or 
close beside the river escape. It is difficult to say whether there 
is any increase from year to year in the size of the area affected, and 
it is probable that any such increase must be infinitesimal. It seems 
probable that the kallar has nearly reached its limit; and that, 
without a a change in the conditions, it is not likely to 
ain The immediate causes of the efflorescence are not free from 

ubt. The following ions must be taken for what they are 
worth. The lands under the hills are all carefully banked up. ey 
thus retain a great deal of the drai water which sinks into the 
soil. On the other side the river bed lies high, so that some of the 
lands near it actually drain away from it. Thus a double drainage 
collects below the surface of the plain midway between the hills and 
the river in a position from which there is no escape. Here the water 
table is raised to within a few feet of the surface. Capillary action 
sets in ; and as fast as the water is raised to the surface by capillarity, 
it is evaporated by a burning sun, and leaves behind all its solid 
constituents as a deposit. Nearly all subsoil water contains the 
material of kallar, which it takes up from the soils through which it 
a and thus, so longas capillary action continues, a deposit of 

r will generally result. This theory, which is mainly taken from 
the Report of the Aligarh Committee upon reh, seems to account 
for the great difference between the extent of the kallar deposit east 
and west of Pind Dadan Khan, where the apparent conditions are very 
similar ; but in the eastern tract there are a number of wells in 
constant work. This keeps the water level down, and prevents 
excessive capillary action. The kallar begins almost exactly where 
the wells grow few. It is of course true that the well-water which 1s 
poured on the soil must itself contain kallar in solution; but where 
there is no constant supply from below, mere surface deposits of this 
kind are washed down or away by the first rain.* 

The district flora is not important; but owing to the difference 
of level it varies a deal from place to place. trees in 
oral can only be met with in the Riverain tract. e tdli or 

isham is common round Jhelam City and in the Government 
Belas in the river. It also occurs frequently in other parts of the low 
_ plain country. Behind the hillsit is rare, andseldom flourishes. Its 
uses are well known. The leaves and young shoots are browsed by 


* On this subject cf. the first Note by Mr. Ibbetson in the of the 
ork ject y Leport Aligarh 
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cattle and camels; and the wood is excellent for boats, i 
pack-saddles and furniture. The éthar is common all through the 
alluvial plain, especially in the Jalap ildéka of Pind Didan Khan, 
where it often reaches a size. and beyond the hills it does 
not seem to succeed well. It is probably killed down by the severity 
of the winter frosts. It is perhaps the most useful of the district 
trees. The bark goes to the tan yard. The vil carpenter 
uses the wood for ploughs and Persian wheels, w eben so 
fashions it into carts, and other people burn it for fuel. Th 

a jujuba) is well known near the river, and is not uncommon 
elsewhere. The wood is good for village house-building and for fuel. 
The fruit is much relished. A small variety called the fokan is 
used as fodder for cattle, and is said to increase the yield of milk. 
It ripens its fruit earlier than the large species The 
drek (Melia sempervirens) occurs, but, except in a few places, 
it is neither plentiful nor important. Villagers use the wood 
for beams and rafters. Near water very fine specimens of the 
bor or banyan tree (Ficus indica) are often met with. One near 
Jalalpur is well known. The ¢ét or mul is seen in a few 
select localities. There are some fine trees at . The 
siris and the sohanjna are rather garden trees than anything 
else, and the same is true of the orange and the lime. New lands 
thrown up by the river are generally covered with the pilchi or 
Indian tamarisk. It never grows big, and is only used for fuel and 
coarse wattle work. The oriental tamarisk is met with in sub- 
montane districts along the upper courses of the torrents, It is 
common in some parts of Liwa aud of the Lilla ildka. It is 
generally called the pharwdhn or, in the west, the rukhi 
Jardsh is an unknown word in this district. 

The phuldhi (Acacia modesta) is the most common tree in 
the hills. It is, however, plentiful in the plains also. A few 
specimens are really good sized trees ; but in general it is merely 
alarge bush. It is perhaps the most important tree in the distri 
because it is the only one which is really plentiful. Goats and shee 
feed upon it. The wood is dark, strong, heavy, and close-grai 
Oil-mills, ploughs, well-work,and cart-wheels are all made from it. 
Next to the phuldhi pea sar nag hill wo the wild olive 
(Olea Europea). It is seldom , but some fine specimens may 
be seen near water on the top of Diljabba, Goats and sheep browse 
upon it. The fruit is neither eaten nor crushed for oil. wood 
is hard and good, but small. Sticks, combs, charms and rosaries are 
all made from it. The hangar (Pistacia integerrima), which is 
a good wood for furniture, is confined to Mount Tilla as are the 
simmal (Bombax heptaphyllum), and the chikri (Bucus semper- 
virens). The wild date palm (Phaniz silvestris) is common on the 
same hill, and is also met with in the country near Pind Dadan Khan. 
On the very summit of Tilla there are some eucalyptus trees, some 
carobs, two or three chirs and a large ve of bamboo. The last of 
these also occurs in the Civil station of Jhelam. 

The jdlli or wan (Salvadora persica) is sometimes a tree, 
but more commonly spreads into a bushy undergrowth. The berries 
called pilé are me. § sought after. Mr. Thomson has known them to 
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be exchan sas mae weight ares weight, in times of eae wa Chapter I, B. 

scarcity. The il (Capparis a ) is common on rough lumpy — 
ef It never becomes a tree. thew fruit (pinjw) is eaten, and Geclogy, Fee 
half-ripe is pickled (dela). The mod is used for fuel and for light 

lathery in vil houses. The chichara or dhak is a common Te Aarih 

shrub, and is said to be a sign of fertility. The a& and the phutaki 

need only be mentioned. The ganira (Neriwm odorwm) is common Ganira, 

in beds of most kasis. Its leaves are said to be poisonous. Animals 

bred in the district from indigenous stock always avoid it; but 

imported strangers have no such instinct. Mr. Thomson says that 

he has himself seen instances of this. Ldna of two kinds, both Lina, 

called Ldna, is fairly abundant, but of no use except as camel 

fodder. The true carbonate of soda variety is not met with here, 

although it iscommon in Shahpur ; but by far the most common hill 

shrubs are béhifar and sinetta (Adhatoda vasica and Dodonea ) 

burmaniana). Bahikar grows almost anywhere. It is of little Delihers 

or no use for fodder, but makes an excellent fuel for the small native 

lime kilns. It is a pretty bush, and very characteristic of many hill 

sides and high lying valleys. The flowers are white, with rather an 

evil smell but much beloved of bees. The sinetta often covers the Sinetta. 

entire slope of a hill and ws toa considerable size, It is a 

pleasant-looking shrub with Bright green leaves. It is used for fuel 

and for light roof-work in village houses. 


_ . There are many grasses in the district, but most of them are Grasses : Sarr grass, 
insignificant. The most valuable is the sarr (Saccharum ar) It 
occurs keg loose sandy soil near the bed of some hil 
It is generally self-sown ; but it is sometimes planted as a boundary 
or as a protection from drifting sand. It grows in stools often 
twelve feet high. The lower part is formed of thick reeds called 
kdéna’; out of this springs the till which carries the flower, and 
the whole is wrapped round by the leaf called munj. Kdna is used 
for when wood is scarce, and from it are made the heavy 
baskets from which cattle get their feed. The till is useful for all light 
basket-work, while the mwnj is the common material for village 
1 params Of other fodder grasses, Ahabal is generally con- Khabal and Saménk 
sidered the best. Sawdnk is also very good. It grows much in grasees. 
bdjra fields. The poorer classes sometimes eat the seeds called thir. 
Dab grass is common and is well known. The belas in the river 
she the kdhi which is useful for thatching, and there is a very 
me and fragrant variety called chita to be met with upon 


_ The fauna of the district is not very interesting. Domestic Fauna : Wild beasts, 
animals are noticed hereafter. Of wild animals the leopard (Felis 
pee) Sc ac small aes espa slok - hills from bie to 
drpur. upon wridl or any sheep an ts it can pick u 
It is usually let ae unless it fe: pe ochie Some are 
large ens are occasionally brought in from the west of the 
district. The Indian hywna (Hynea striata) is not common ; but it 
is sometimes met with in the rocky gorges of the hills. Wolves and 
are also to be foundin many places. In the five years end- 
ing 1882, Rs. 415 were paid as reward for the destruction of 174 
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Chapter I, B, leopards, 56 wolves, 336 snakes and three other wild animals. The uridl 
PF: (Ovis cycloceros) is well known in the district. It is met with on 

= | ne most hills, but is very rare north and east of the Trunk Road. Its 
Fanna : Wild beasts, {#Vourite haunts lie near Jalélpur, Kotal Kund, and Nurpur (Sihati). 
It is seldom seen on Tilla) The ravine deer (Gazella Bennetii) is 

scarce ; but can be found in the broken ground below the hills from 

Kheura to Nurpur. The common hare also oceurs in the same places, 


Reptiles, but it is rare among the rare. There are crocodiles in the river, 
and most of the ordinary snakes and lizards upon dry land. : 
Fish. fish the only one worth mention is the mahseer, which is common 


on the upper course of the Jhelam. The favourite place for mahseer- 
fishing is Dhangrot near Sultanpur. There are no fisheries, propery 
as called, in the ts = fish a Pc praies article of = wi 

e le. A few fishermen, however, employment in supplying 
the afoheds community with fresh fish. 

Birds. Among birds there are the blue rock pigeon (Columba inter- 
media) in the cliffs of the Salt Range, and the Indian stock pigeon, 
which visits the plains in the cold season. The Himalayan cushat 
is met with in the western hills It has been shot in July and 
September, and would therefore seem notto migrate. The large sand- 
grouse (P. arenerius) is plentiful in Talagang tahsil, and in the 
plain country round Jhelam and Pind Dadan Khén. The small 
sandgrouse (P; exustus) is also common in the stubbles of bdjra and 
moth. Black partridges are not met with, but the grey variety 
occurs though rarely. Chior and susi are fairly plentiful through- 
out the higher grounds. The common quail is said to breed here. It 
can often be met in fields of wheat barley. The rain quail is 
found near the river in the season. Snipe are rare, but both varieties 
can be shot occasionally in the old bed of theKahin. Kulan are 
plentiful near the river in the cold season, and the curlew, the grey 
goose, and the three-barred Indian goose are not unknown. Of pei 
among others, the mallard, the teal, and the widgeon are all ft 
in the proper season ; and there are flocks of flamingo on the lake of 
Kallar Kahir. The obdra is rare, but in the west it may be shot 
from November to February. éra mira fields are its favourite haunt 
morning and evening. Most common birds of the Panjab which are 
not game also occur here. Among insects the only one worth mention 

Insects : Bees. is the wild bee. Very good honey can be obtained in many places, 
especially near bdéizar bushes.* 

In the western portion of the district there is a curious method 
adopted by the people for catching cranes. The instrument, a simple 
stone attached to a long string, is used with dexterity, much in 
the same way as the American lasso. e sportsman advances as 
close as he can to a apt deca 9 a pe. Sh Pag as 
they take to wing, generally secures a in the of the stri 
Suenotiihas a carer bullocks is used as a screen to enable the bink 
catcher to approach unobserved. Chikor and partri are netted. 
A net is attached in a semicircle to small bushes, inte which the birds 
are driven or enticed by eall-birds from a distance. The fright caused 


* Much of above is taken from “ A Monograph on the Game Auimals of the 
district” by Mr. Frederic Field, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
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by the sudden apparition of the bird-catcher causes them to become 
entangled in the net where they fall an prey. The wridl which 
is the most characteristic game animal t the district affords, 
is fast becoming exterminated. For some years past they have 
been extensively caught by the villagers by means of kurkadria, a 
sort of iron fox trap, which ne a Pies Sue ee = 
night in narrow openings in the | , purposely left for the 
abide to enter by. Some small patches of wheat were pointed 
out to Mr. Wynne in which as many as 14 wrid! were said to 
have been killed during a single season; and neither sex nor age is 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


The Salt Range is famous in early Hindu tradition as the place 
of refuge of the Pandavas while in exile ; and Katés and other places in 
the range are rich in associations with these heroes of remote antiquity. 
Many theories have been founded upon obscure in the Purdns, 
interpreted by the aid of Greek historians, Chinese chronicles, antique 
nomenclature, and all the other resources of archeology. The anti- 
quities of the district are fully discussed by General Cunningham in 
his Archeological Survey ee Vol. V, pages 79 to 97; Vol. I, 
pages 172 to 185 and 188; and Vol. XIV, pages 41-42; and in his 
Ancient Geography of India, pages 124 to 129 and 159 to 177. 
But the results arrived at are somewhat doubtful, and there are no 
really authentic accounts of the state of the district previous to the 
expedition of Alexander the Great; yet a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at may not be without interest, and it will be well first to 
notice the principal places of archwological interest. 

The following account of Kataés is extracted from General 
Cunningham's Archological Report, Vol. II, p. 188. (See further 
also Vol. V, pages 55 to 90 and 90 to 93):— 


“The holy fountain of Katdés is, next to Jawdlamuki, the most frequented 
place of pilgrimage in the FPanjab.* The Brahmanical story relates that 
Siva was so inconsolable for the death of his wife Sati, the daughter of Daksha, 
that the tears literally * rained from his eyes,’ and formed the two sacred pools 
of Pashkara or Pokhar, near Ajmere, and Kataksha or Katas in the Sindh Sagar 
Doib. Katakeha means the - raining eyes,” but the ignorant Brilimans of the 
place spell the name Ketaksha, and Kettéksha, although they give it exactly the 
same meaning. The pool is partly artificial, the rock having been cut away to 
enlarge the natural basin in the bed of the Ganiya Nala. Just above the pool 
there is a strong masonry wall 2) feet thick and 19 feet high, which once 
dammed up the stream so as to forma large lake: but only the land portions 
are now standing, and the water disappears entirely amongst the broken rocka 
and ruins of the embankment. The Brihmans say that the dam was built 
by Efja Patak, the Dewan or minister of some King of Delhi, for 
the purpose of turning the water away from the holy pool of Kataksh. 
There certainly is a channel cut through the rock, for 122 feet in the length 
which would have carried off the waters to a point below the tank, 
but as there are springs in the pool itself, it seems more probable that the dam 
was made to retain water for irrigation, This channel was originally a tunnel, 
but the roof has fallen in, and the rock still overhangs on both sides in rough 
unchiselled masses. The pool is irregular in shape, but it may be described as 
200 feet in length, with an extreme breadth of 150 feet at the upper end, and 
about 90 feet at the lower end, where it is closed by a low stone causeway, 
six feet broad, with three narrow openings for the passage of the water. 
After heavy rain the swollen stream passes clear over the causeway. The 
water is pure and clear, bat the fish are said to die annually. 


* Kaths is situated on the north side of the Salt Range, 16 miles from Pind 
Dadan, and 18 miles from Chakwal, at aheight of more than 2,000 feet above 
the sea, About 800 feet below the pool, the Ganiya Nala passes between the 
two flat-topped hills, about 200 feet in height, on which the ancient town is 


* General Cunningham is here speaking of the Punjab, properly so called, to the 
north of the Satlaj. The Kuruchetra in Ambila and Karnal is more frequented 
than either of these shrines. 
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said to have stood. On the west hill, named Kotera, I traced several walls 
and towers of the old fortifications, and the remains of a brick building which 
the people call Sadu-ka-Makan, or Sédu’s house. The bricks are 14} by 9} by 
2h inches. In the middle of the north side of the hill I traced the of a 
gateway leading down to a lower enclosure, at the east end of which stand the 
Sat-Ghara or ‘seven temples.’ These are the only ancient remains of any inter- 
rest that now exist at Katas. The upper fort is 1,200 feet long by 300 feet 
and the lower fort 800 feet by 450, the whole circuit being about 3,500 feet, 
or less than three-quarters of a mile. But the whole circuit of Katés, including 
the ruins of the town on both banks of the stream above and below the fort, 
is about two miles. 

_. “The Sat-Ghara or ‘seven temples’ are attributed to the Pandus, who are 
said to have lived at Katas during a portion of their twelve years’ wanderings. 
On examining the place carefully I found the remains of no less than twelve 
temples, which are clustered together in the north-east corner of the old fort. 
Their qeoerel style is similar to that of the Kashmir temples, of which the 
chief ¢ risties are dentils, trefoil arches, flated pillars, and pointed roofs, 
all of which are found in the temples of Katés and of other places in the Salt 
Range. Unfortunately these temples are so much ruined that it is impossible 
to make out their details with any accuracy ; but enough is left to show that they 
belong to the Inter style of Kashmirian architecture which prevailed under the 
Karkota and Varmma dynasties, from a.p. 625 to 939; and as the Salt 
Range belonged to the kingdom of Kashmir during the greater part of this time, 
I believe that these temples must be assigned to the period of Kashmirian 
domination. The temples of Malot and Katés have been described by 
General Abbott,® but others exist at Sib-Ganga near Malot, and at Bazhanwala 
equidistant from Pind Didan and Jalalpur. Those of Malot, and Baghanwala 
are the least ruinous; but they are all built of the same soft friable sandstone, 
which has now crumbled away so much that the details of the mouldings are no 
longer distinguishable with any certainty. , 

“The Sat-Ghara group of temples is formed of six smaller temples placed 
in pairs at regular distances about one large central fane, and this again is 
connected with the remains of a very large temple which is situated due east, 
170 feet distant. The whole of the smaller temples have been so often 
restored and plastered that they have suffered more from the repairs of 
men than from the ravages of time. The ney of the central fane is now 
altogether hidden by a thick coat of plaster, the unfortunate gift of Gulab Singh. 
The great ruined fane to the east consists of a mound of ruins resting ona 
basement 68} feet long by 564 feet broad, which is in rather better preservation 
than the Sat-Ghars temples. Its design, too, is quite different, as it is divided 
into a number of small panels or recesses by b pilasters after the style of the 
tope basement at Manikiila. There is nothing now remaining about the base- 
ment to show whether it belonged to a Buddhist tope or a Brahminical temple ; 
but over the doorway of a modern temple to Rama Chandra, which is close by 
on the north side, there is a three-headed and four-armed male figure that is 
said to have been found in the mass of ruins overlying the basement. The 
statue is of red sandstone three feet high. The three heads are different,—in 
the middle aman, to the right a boar, and to the lefts lion. This differs 
from every other three-headed statue that I have yet met with; but it is, I 
believe, a representation of Vishnu as the Supreme Being, the man’s head being 
Vishnu Narayina, the creator, the boar's Vishna Vardha, the preserver 
of the universe, and the lion’s head, Vishnu Narshinga, the destroyer. There is 
nothing else about the figure to show what it is intended for, as there are only 
lotus flowers in three of the hands, and the fourth rests on the hip.’ 

Mr. Thomson thus describes Katas as it is at present :— 

“ It consists of a large, square-shaped pool, set among rocks, and apparently 
welling up from a spring i ee teh of a hill torrent. Round this pool has 
arisen a little Hindu y. There are Brahmans who are its custodians, and 
fakirs of all sorts who quarrel over the offerings of the pilgrims. The pool 
is said to be one of Siva’s eyes which dissolved in tears for the death of his 


* Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1849, p. 131, 
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wife. The other bye, which aldo digsclved, ix still weeping neat Ajiere. 
General Cunningham disputes this account, and claims a Buddhist origin bie the 
shrine. He also thinks he can trace an ancient city round about it; but this 
is peteny a delusion. Doctor Fleming sounded the pool at several points 
and found it about 23 feet deep. The water is very govd, and irrigates the 
whole valley of Choya Saidan Shah. Katas iteelf ts singularly picttiresque; 
and the ride from there to Choya Saidan Shih i8 one of the most baatitiful in tlie 
district. A large fair is held at Kata« and another at Choya Saidan Shih— 
both in the late spring time about thé beginiling of the hot weather.” 

About 12 miles to the south-east of the tanks of Kataés is the 
village of Malot, the ancient capital of Raja Mall, the ancestor of the 
Janjua tribe, who is variously said to have been either a contempo- 
rary or a descendant of the heroes of the Mahabharata. Here is a 
temple finer and said to be older than that of Katas; and having 
some very remarkable fluted Ionic or Bactrian columms on each front, 
Mr, Thomson remarks that, though the temple is undoubtedly framed 
ona Greek model, the sculptures are patently and disagreeably 
Hindu. . Its site is most remarkable. Placed almost on the edge of 
one of the highest precipices of the range; and projecting somewhat 
from the general line, it commands one of the most extensive views 
to be found in Salt Range, over the Jhelam, the Chenab and possibly 
the Ravi, with the mountain of the Koh Kerana in the Shshpur 
district, in the centre of the view. This village of Malot is the 
ancestral villave of all the Janjias. Thé hill is crowned by a fort, 
built by the father of Ranjit Sigh, General Cunningham i lentifies 
Malot with Huen 's Singhapura, the old capital of the Salt 
Range (see above, and also Ancient (feography, pages 124 to 129; 
and Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. V, pages 85 to 90). 

At Sib-Ganga near Dalwal is a Buddhist teniple, situated three 
miles to the Gast of Malot. Tt isa building of red Sindétene with 
triglyph arches and prem mouldings, and ¢arvell With figtites of 

a. There is also a small tank formed in the bed, of a stream 
somewhat resembling that of Katés. At this spot Major Abbott 
obtained an undoubted seolptured head of Alexander as Jupiter 
Ammon. 

Baghanwala lies somewhat further to the east at the foot of the 
Salt Range, 11 miles north-west of Jalitpor. Here is aruined Bud- 
dhist temple situated on, an eniinénéé, which appears oldér even 
than the Katas temple. There are other old remains hear it, 

The famous fort of Rotas, built by Sher Sh&h, about the year 1540, 
during the time of his usurpation of the Imperial crown, as a check on 
the Ghakar tribe, is sttuated on the hills surmounting the western side 
of the gorge through which the Kahan need passés the southern of 
the two spurs of the Salt Range y eee Tt is jist 11 
miles to the north-west of the town of Jhelam. The walls of this 
fortification extend for three miles, circling the rocks which com- 
mand the entrance of the pass, and are in some from 30 to 40 
feet in thickness. The total area entloged by the fortifications is 260 
acres. The walls are now more or less in ruins, but enough remains 
to form a most apie impressive scene. One gateway, known 
as the Soheli gate, is still in very Good predervation. 
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The shrine of the jogis on the of Tilla is noticeable. It is 
certainly very ancient, and was probably originally dedicated to the 
worship of the sun-god. It is maintained in the Ain Akbari as a 
much venerated shrine. It is now tended by a sort of corporation 
of jogis headed by a mahant, They arenot a very estimable body ; 
but they are held in considerable regard even by M 
and have Hindu disciples away beyond our border. 


Besides the places mentioned above, there are many other spots 
of antiquarian interest in the Salt Range. Such are the ruins of the 
ancient city of Girjhak above Jalalpur, once a stronghold of the 
Janjias, and of the great city and fort of Makhiala, founded by Wir, 
the ancestor of the eastern Janjias and the capital of his descen- 
dants; the precipitous hill crowned by the fort of Kusak, where 
Ranjit Singh besieged the last chief of the Janjias for nearly six 
months in vain until he was foreed to surrender from want of water. 
All these, and a hundred other spots, are associated with stories of 
antiquity, but none seem to require special notice. 

The Takkas are the first race of whom any traces can be dis- 
covered. They seem to have occupied almost the whole of the Upper 
Sind-Sigar Dotb, and to have been by no means without civilization. 
The Lunde character, which is still in use, is said to have been either 
invented or adopted by them. They also built towns, Attock was 

one of their settlements, but their chief seat was Takkasila 
or Taxila, which has been identified with Shah Dheri near Hasn 
Abdal. In religion they were raf of serpents, but at some 
early period—probably about Bc. this people was pressed 
upon, and either displaced, absorbed, or exterminated bya double 
immigration. On the éast a Turanian race occupied the hills of 
tahsil Jhelam. The Salt Ran arth! rey beyond it were seized 
by difierent tribes of Lunar Rajptts. m the first set of immi- 

neral Cunningham would derive the modern Ghakars, and 

the second the Janjuas and Awans. 

This tribal distribution is thought to have obtained at the 
arrival of Alexander. The Greeks scem to have found a social system 
and habits of life point bat at iy capone 
still exist. Their to the banks of the Jhelam was unopposed ; 
but the actual passage of the stream wasnot affected without a 
battle. The scene this straggle has been variously identified. 
It seems certain that Alexander must/have marched to the river along 
either the of the Kahén or the valley of the Bunhé. The 
first route would have brought him to the present city of Jhelam, and 
t ‘ldipur or Dérapur. The earlier identifica- 
tions pointed to Jhelam ; but General Cunningham seems to have 
—_ good reason for fixing Alexander's camp at Jalélpur, the battle 

i orus at a village called Mong yet os ide of the river, 
pst o — coe ha aS the field pe yew hoes: 
of the river in the gee 
) Wh 


(June B.C. 326). Wherever the camp was, 4 exander there founded 
_ the city of Buk His subsequent advance to the Satlaj 
does not concern this district; but while it was in progress, his 


lieutenants by his orders built on the Jhelam that fleet of galleys which 
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Chapter II. afterwards made the celebrated voyage from the Indus to the 
>and Anti- U8 name is still well known to the le, and near Jalalpur 
ear " they show an indentation on a huge boulder which they call the hoof _ 
mark of Alexander's horse. This is the more remarkable, as Buce- 

phalus would actually seem to have been buried close by. 


The site of the famous city of the Bukephala General Cunning-— 
ham places at Jalalpur, a town of which he gives the following 
account® :— 

The ancient Buke- “The town of Jaldlpur is situated on the west bank of the Jhelam 

phala. at the point where the Kanddr ravine joins the old bed of the river. The 
stream is now two miles distant; but the intervening ground, though ial) 
covered with small trees,is still very sandy. The town is said to have been 
named in honour of Akbar, in whose time it was most pomey a very 
flourishing place; but since the desertion of the river, and more especially 
since the foundation of Pind Dadan Khan, the place has been gradually decaying, 
until it now contains only 738 houses, with about 4,000 inhabitants. hi 
the appearance of the site I estimated that the town might formerly have 
been about three or four times its present size. Its old Hindu name is 
said to have been Girjhak. ® © * The people still appl the name of Girjhak 
to the remains of walls on the top of the hills, which rise 1,000 feet e 
the town. Its antiquity is undoubted, as the coins which it yields reach back 
to the times of Alexander's successors; bat I believe that it is much older, 
as its favourable position would certainly have led to its occupation at a 
very early period.” 

“ We have now to examine,” he continues, “ how the river and the country 
about Jalilpur will agree with the recorded accounts of Alexander's operations in 
his passage of the Hydaspes and subsequent battle with Porus. According to 
Arrian ‘there was a high wooded promonotory on the bank of the river, 160 
stadia, or just 17} miles above the camp, and immediately opposite to it there 
was a thickly wooded island.’ Curtius also mentions the wooded island 
as “well fitted for masking his operations.’ ‘There was also,’ he adds, ‘not far 
from the spot where he was encamped, avery deep ravine sacs praalta) 
which not only screened the infantry, but the ca ry too.” e learn from 
Arrian that this ravine was not near the river, because ‘Alexander marched at 
some distance from the bank, lest the enemy should discern that he was hasten- 
ing towards the promonotory and island.’ Now, there isa ravine to the north 
of Jalalpur which exactly suits the descriptions of both historians, ‘This ravine 
is the bed of the Kandar Nala, which has a course of six miles from its source 
down to Jalalpur, where it is lost in a waste of sand. Up this ravine there has al- 
ways been a passable but difficult road towards Jhelam. From the head of the 
Kandiér, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 345 above the river, this road 

roceeds for three miles in a seBipes direction down another ravine, called the 

asi, which then turns suddenly to the east for 6} miles, and then again 14 miles 
to the south, where it joins the Jhelam immediately below Dilawar; the whole 
distance from Jalalpur being exactly 17 miles. 1 marched along this ravine road 
myself, for the of testing $ poise flier 8 march, and I _ 
satisfied myself that there was no d Ity in it, except the rey Sal: 
many little ascents and descents in the first half, and of wading ugh 
heavy sand in the latter half. The ravine lies ‘at some distance fromthe bank,’ 
as described by Arrian, as the bend in the kasi is seven miles from the Jhelam. 
It is also ‘avery deep ravine,’ as described by Curtius, as the hills on each hand 
rise from 100 to 250 and 300 feet in height. Therefore in the three leading 
particulars which are recorded of it, this ravine accords most precisely with the 
accounts of the ancient historians. 

“Amongst the minor particulars there is one which seems to me to be appli- 
cable only to that part of the river immediately above Jaldlpur. Arrian records 


ai ls se a 
* Archwological ‘Report, 1863-64, 176. In this report General Cunningham 
inclines to believe the town of Dildwar on the opposite babk of the Jhelam to mark 
the site of but he definitely accepts the Jalilpur site in his “ Indian 
Geography,” several years later.— Ancient Geography, I, p. 177. 
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that Alexander placed running sentries along the bank of the river, at such dis- § Qhapter: 
tances that they could see each other, and communicate his orders. Now, I a t. 
believe that this operation could not be carried out in the face of an observant History and Anti-- 
enemy along any part of the river bank, excepting only that one part which lies quities. 
between Jalalpur and Dilawar. In all other parts the west bank is open and ex- The ancient Buke- 
posed, but in this part alone the wooded and rocky hills slope down to the river, phala, 
and offer sufficient cover for the concealment of single sentries. As the distance 
along the river bank is less than ten miles, and was probably not more than seven 
miles from the east end of the camp, it is easy to understand why Alexander 
placed them along this line instead of leaving them on the much longer route, 
which he was to march himself. Another minor particular is the presence of a 
rock in the channel of the river, on which according to Curtius, one of the boats 
was dashed by the stream. Now, rocks are still to be found in the river 
only at Kotéra, Mandala, tei egsr” Shéh Kamir, all of which places are be- 
tween Dilawar and Jalalpur. village of Kotéra is situated at the end 
of a long wooded spur, which juts out upon the river just one mile below Dilé- 
war. This ended jutting spur, with its adjacent rock, I would identify with 
the akra or promontory of Arrian, and the petra of Curtius. Beyond the 
rock there was a large wooded island which screened the foot of the promon- 
tory from the observation of the opposite bank. There are many islands in this 

of the Jhelam, but when a single year is sufficient to destroy any one of 

rapidly formed sandbanks, we cannot, after the lapse of more than 2,000 

ears, reasonably expect to find the island of Alexander. But in 1849, opposite 

Kotérs, there was such an island, 24 miles in length and half a mile in breadth, 
which still exists as a large sand As the was made in the height of 
the rainy season, the island, or large sandbank would naturally have been covered 
with tamarisk bushes, which might have been sufficiently high to screen the move- 
ments of infantry and dismounted cavalry. 


“The position of the two camps I believe to have been as follows: Alexander, aloxander’s 
with about 50,000 men, including 5.000 Indian auxiliaries under Mophis of ~~ with Porus, 
Taxila, had his head-quarters at Jalalpur, and his camp probably extended for 
about six miles along the bank of the river, from Shah Kamir, two miles to 
the north-east of Jalalpur, down to Syadpur, four miles to the W.S.W. The 
head-quarters of Porus must have been about Muhabatpur, four miles to the 
W. 8. W. of Mong, and three miles to the south-east o Jalalpur. His army 
of nearly 50,000 men, including elephants, archers, and chariots, must have 
occupied about the same extent as the Macedonian ey and would, therefore, 
have extended about two miles above, and four miles below Muhabatpur. In 
these positi the left flank of Alexander's camp would have been only six 
miles from the wooded promontory of Kotéra, where he intended to steal his 

across the river, and the right flank of the Indian camp would have 
Centos miles from Mong, and six miles from the point opposite Kotéra. 


“As my present object is to identify the scene of Alexander's battle with 
Porus, and not to describe the fluctuations of the conflict, it will be sufficient 
to quote the concise account of the operation which is given by Plutarch from 
Alexander's own letters. ‘He took advantage of a and stormy night, 
with part of his infantry and a select body of cavalry, to gain a little i 
in the river at some distance from the Indians ; when he was there, he and his 
troops were attacked witha most violent wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful 
thunder and lightning.’ But in spite of the storm and rain they pushed on, 

wading h the water breast-high, reached the opposite bank of the 
river in safety. ‘When they were landed,’ says Plutarch, who is still 
noting Alexander's letters, ‘he advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the 
concluding that, if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, he should 

be tly their superior, and that if they made a movement with their infan- 
try his own would come up in time enough to receive them.’ From Arrian 
we learn that as soon as the army had begun fording the channel between 
the island and the main land, they were seen by the Indian scouts, who at 
once dashed off to inform Porus. When the ford was with some diffi- 
culty, Alexander halted to form his little army of 6,000 infantry and about 
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Chapter IL. 10,000 cavalry. He then ‘marched swiftly forward with 5,000 horse, leaving 
History and Anti- ‘2? infan 0 follow him leisurely and in order." While this was going on 
quities, -—«wPorns had detached bis son with two or three thonsand horse and ome hundred 
Alexander's Knttle 2% twenty chariots to oppose Alexander. The two forces met ot 20 stadia, 
SRN Paste. or 2} miles from the place of crossing, or about two miles to the north-east of 
Mong. Here the chariots proved useless on the wet and slippery clay, and 
were nearly all captured. The conflict, however, must have been a sharp one, 
as Alexander's favourite charger, Bacephalns, was mortally wounded the 
young prince, who was himself sliin together with 400 of hia men. 

orns heard of the death of his son, he marched at once against Alexander 
with the greater part of his army ; bot when he came to a plain, where the 
ground was not difficult and slippery, bat firm and sandy, and fitted for the 
evolutions of his chariots, he halted and arrayed his troops ready for battle. 
His 20) elephants were drawn up in front of the infantry about one ee 
ot 100 fect apart, and the chariots and cavalry were placed on the flanks. By 
this arrdngement, the front of thearniy, facing north-east, must have oecupied 
an extent of about four miles from the bank of the river to near Lakhnawiili. 
the centre of the line being, as nearly as possible, on the site of the present 
town of Mong. Around this place the soil is‘ firm and sound,’ but towards the 

north-east, #here Alexander encountered the young Indinn prince, the 
is covered with a hard red clay, which becomes both heavy und slippery after 
rain 


“When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in battle array, he 
halted to wait for his infantry, and to reconnoitre the enomy’s position. As 
he was mach superior to Porus in cavalry, he resolved not to attack the centre 
where the formidable line of elephants were supported by masses of epee 
but to fall upon both flanks and throw the Indians into disorder. ‘The ri it 
wing, led -by Alexander himself, drove back the enemy's horse upon the line of 

ts, which then advanced and kept the Macedoninns in check for some 
time. Wherever Porus saw cavalry alvanéing, he opposed elephants, but these 
slow and unwieldy animals ‘could not keep pace with the rapid evolutions of 
the horse,” At length. the elephants, wounded and frightened, rushed madly 
about, trampling down friends as well as foes. ‘Thon the small bedy of Indian 
horse being surrounded was overpowered by the Macedonians, and prongs 
slain; and the large mass of Indian infantry, which still held out, gor 
ay gens on all sides by the victorious horse, broke their ranks anc 
fled, ‘hen, ssys Arrian, ‘Kraterus and the captains who were with him on 
the other side of the river, no sooner perceived the victory to incline to the 
Macedonians, than they passed over and made o dréadful slaughter of the 
Indians in pursuit.’ 

“From the last statement, which I have quoted, it is clear thatthe battle 
field was within sight of Aletander’s camp. Now is this especially true of the 
plain about Mong, which is within easy ken of the east of Alexander's camp 
at Shah Kamir, the nearest point being only two miles distant. With sis 
last strong evidence in favour of Jalilpur as the site of Alexander's cogs Ae 
close my discussion of this interesting question. But as some reader, . 
Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, may still think that General Abbot has 
shown ‘ highly qieeible reason’ in sepport of his opinion that Alexander's 
camp was at Jhelam, I 4 here point out that the village of Pabral, wh 
he has selected as the battle-licld,is not less than 14 miles from Jhelam, and 
therefore quite beyond the ken of Alexander's camp. I may quote also his 
own admission that the bed of the Sukhetr river, a level plain of sand one 
mile in width, ‘is a torrent after heavy rain, and is so full of quicksands a5 to 
be unsuited to military ions. Now, this very Sukhetr river actually 
lies between Pabral and the site of the Indian pad opposite Jhelam, ant as 
we know that a heavy storm of rain had fallen during the preceding night, 
the Sukhetr would have been an impassable torrent at the time of the battle. 
And so -also would haye been the Jaba river, which joins the Jhelam just 
below the Sukhetr. With these two intervening rivers, which, whether wet 
er dry, would have been obstacles equally great to the march of the Indian 
army and more especially to the passage oF the war-chariots, I am quite 
satisfied that the battle-field could not have been to the north of the Sukhetr 
river.” 
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¢ political history of the district is tiimportant ; and its annals Chapter IT. 


The 

consist of little more than the story of its gradual colonisation by the po. Too gigs 
tribes which at present inhabit it, and the ings dipres of each, tery See Anti- 
The broad outlines of that colonisation wi sketched in the pyihat colonisation. 
following pages es; while further details ding thé history of 

the individual tribes will be found in ion Cof Chapter TT 

in which they are described. The most important of these tribes 

are the G , Awdns, Janjiias and Jats. They are distributed at 
present in distinct tracts ; and it is possible to mark off on the -_ of 

the district the portion which each Nee mae The Awans hold the whole 

of the wéstern end ; the Janjiias hold the rfiain Salt Range; and the 

Jats the Dhanhi country or the tract in the centre of the district 

to the north of the Salt Range; while the Ghakars occupy, with & 

sinall exception, the whole eastern Corner of the district, including 

the éastern spurs of the Salt Range. 


From the departure of Alexander nothing is known with any Scythian immigra- 
certainty until the arrival of the Muhammadans nearly thirteen hun- sep» 
afterwards. The Kathwri, the kings of Pataliputra, and 

e fecsian Greeks, seem to have exercised in succession a general 
supremacy over the tribes of the district. But about 126 Bc. an 
event happened which led to more permanent results. The , 

e Sac, and the hagas, fia three tribes belonging to the Scythian 
horde known as Su or Abars, being hard rreeiea by their neighbours, 
abaridoned their homes in ap beste and begin to move tow i 
The Sace and Massagete for the most part halted by the way ; and 
only the Dahw penetrated in large numbers beyond the Indus. Of 
these Dahe the two iain sub-divisions were the Medi and the Iatii, 
whom General Cunningham identifies with the Meds or Mends, and 
the Jats of the present day. Their migration seéms to have taken The Jate, 
place principally by Kandahar and the Bolan into Sinde; but sotite 
tribes followed the upper routes, and from Sin fe the main body spread 
ee ry every direction. By about 40 pc. the néws of the move- 
ment had reached Rome, and Virgil could describe the Hydaspes as a 
river of the Meds.* 


About fifty years later the Yuchi—a kindred Scythian horde— — The Gujars, 

30 moved southward. They soon split into two ies. The Great 

uchi settled in and around Kabul; the Little Yuchi established 
themselves in Peshawar, and spread thence intothe Doibs. The great 
name among them is King Kanishka, who flourished about 50 B.c. 
He embraced Buddhism, and proved a most effective missionary. 
After his death his kingdom seems to have held her until the 
third apr gt a Thereafter it decayed, and nothing further is 
known of thé state of the district until the arrival of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. These Little Yuchi are identified by General Sayre pear 
with the modern Gujars. His arguments are very recondite, and not 
very conclusivé even to himself. . 


* Medus Hydaspes (Geor. IV. 210). Tt is unnecessary to add thatthe Hydas 
isthe Jhelam. [ft is tiot likely that Virgil thought it a river of Medea. cg 
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Mahmud of Ghazni commenced a very thorough Islamization of the 
district. What he left undone was completed by Shahab-ud-din Ghori 


(gal (civea, AD. 1200). Henceforward the varions tribes paid an im- 
Muhammadan Rule. Perfect obedience to the Muhammadan princes who in succession 


Akbér, 


rose to power. They seem to have been little interfered with, and 
carried on their mutual struggles without disturbance from without. 
When Babar first marched to the Jhelam in 1523, the Janjias at 
once submitted to him. The Ghakars at first resisted, but were 
afterwards won over, and rendered active aid, When Humayin was 
driven out by Sher Shah, the Ghakars refused to acknowledge the 
new ruler. They reaped the reward of their fidelity when Humayun 
was restored again. Under Akbar the whole district was included in 
the Sind-Sagar § irkar, which seem to have been generally equivalent 
to the present districts of Rawalpindi, Jhelam and Shahpur. Itis 


Divisions of the dis- impossible, however, to identify many of the 42 Mahals into which it 
trict under Akbar. was divided. In this district the only names which can be recognized 


Mughal Revenue, 


Mughal prices, 


with much certainty are those given below :— 








Mamat. 


1, Awan Se “4 ae Be 

2. Belsky Dhen ( ? Mallnki{Dhan ake a 

a. Terchak Damy (7? tirebek) , a Ga ee 

4. Haweli Hohtaa ... Ee ia pon ia 

6 Dbenkot (here is a sali pit) ( F Dhandhot) pre at 

. paras L F eta ey , iam ‘= pes nt 
7 arderw ar adirpor ord ra een 

& Herchak { ? Girjakh) a _ oh me 

9. Makbraleb (Makhisle) jes “ pen ie 

V0 Melote (has a stone fort) [ P Mualot) ... 2 






11, Shamenbad ( ? Old name of Pind Dadan Khan 7?) as 





The exact boundaries of these Mahéls cannot be fixed. Most of 
them were clearly extensive tracts of country; but some—tike 
Kharder—must have been made up of two or three vi Forty 
ddms are about equivalent to one of our present rupees. estimat- 
ing the weight of Akbar’s assessment it must be remembered that the 
Sind-Sagar Sirkaér was liable for a military contingent of nearly 
80,000 men. The value of money, too, seems to have been vastly greater 
then than now. It is difficult to give credit to Abul Fazl’s prices-cur- 
rent ; but as the subject is interesting, it may be worth while to give 
his rates for the principal items : 


Wheat per maund re Py «=» 19 dam, 
Barley " see or) pues ule iy 


Pease ff as 6 

Mustard seed 3 12 

Mung " 18 

Mish " 16 
Moth rd one eon ae 12 + 
Jowdr " ore ase ‘as 1D 

Be aan ‘ea ae 

56 

16 

2 

8 

4 


Ly 
Ad J 
mm 


Millet in as 
Gur fr i 
Kuli per diem oe ft 
Well-cleancr a (summer) Fs 

Do, i 1" (winter) ES 
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In the decay of the empire under Aurangzeb and his successors Chapter IL. 
the local tribes waxed more and more ae gre They submitted aa : 
+n turn to Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shih, and Zamén Shih, who long History end AS 
maintained a governor a in Rhotés. But meanwhile the  —qhe siths, 

wer of the Sikhs was ily advancing. In 1765 a utterly 

feated the Ghakars at Sk a Shortly afterwards they were 
invited across the Jhelam by the Gujar chaudris of Kala. Their 
after need not be detailed. The whole district was overcome 
piecemeal; but its subjugation was not finally effected till the 
time of Ranjit Singh, who personally besi and capt several 
of the Janjia forts in the East Salt ; e extinction 
of tribal independence is little to be tted. The Sikhs were 
not pattern rulers, but they introduced a rude and imperfect 
order. Previous to their advent, if we may trust uncontra- 
dicted tradition, the whole district was the scene of one tual 
but petty warfare. Tribe fought with tribe, chief with chief, and 
village with village. Society lived in a sort of trustless truce broken 
from time to time by treacherous murders and thievish forays. In 
some villages the high places are still shown, where watchers were 
always stationed to beat the alarm drum on the approach of an enemy. 
The Sikhs did not, and probably could not, put a complete end 
to these disorders; but they cut short their boundaries and 
lessened their violence. They were themselves careless of every- 
thing that touched not their authority or their revenue, but they 
vod society together, and prevented anarchy. It would be 


ous—were it ible—to give an account of the i 
and Sirdirs who succeeded one another with great rapidity m 
various of the district. Those best remembered are Guléb 


Singh of Jamu, who ruled the Ghakars, and farmed the salt 
mines at Kheura; Chatr Singh, who was strong in the Jhelam Pabbi 
and in the Lundi Patti of Chakwal; Uttam Singh, well known in the 
Barali hills and near Diman; and the Chichi Sirdér and Dhana 
Singh, who er great in the west. In 1849 almost the whole 
district joined the standard of Chatr Singh in the second Sikh war. 
They fought bravely at Chilianwala and Gujrat, and afterwards 
experienced the punishment of rebellion at the hands of Major 
Nicholson, and the other officers who made the first Summary 
Settlement. 


The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from — The Mutiny. 
the Panjab Mutiny Report :—Mr. Thornton, Commissioner of the 
Thelam division, had to contend with the difficulties created by the 
proximity of the independent kingdom of Kashmir, by the number of 
restless tribes whose home is in our own territory, and by the 
mountainous nature of the country. The division was not so strate- 
gically important as the Cis-Satlay States, nor was it politically so 
valuable as the Peshéwar or Lahore division ; but to preserve peace 
in it and contentment among its inhabitants was imperative, owing 
to the number of warlike tribes who find their dwelling in its 
valleys, hills and 2 ay This object was happily se D5 by the 
entertainment in British service of many of their i irits, who 
chafed at inaction, and would probably have fretted us not a 
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ChapterII. _ legitimate object been given them whereon to spend their strength; 

—. ,_,, upwards of 1,000 horse were raised from one Bibi the Tiwanas, 

History and Anti- 7 the Shahpur district. Mr. Ouseley, the Deputy Commissioner, 
The Mutiny. describes his relief at their departure a8 great. 


The alarm at Jhelam was considerable, as there was no European 
force to restrain the native battery of artillery and the two regiments 
(14th and 39th Native Infantry). The 39th were ordered to march, 
without their magazines, towards Shahpur for orders, Their desti- 
nation was Dera Ismail Khan, but it was an object to avoid any 
resistance which might have broken out at Jhelam by keeping them 
ignorant of their future station. They were sent down the left bank of 
the Jhelam, and reached Dera Ismail Khan without giving trouble. 
The native artillery was ordered to Lahore, and there afterwards dis- 
armed. The only regiment which remained was the 14th Native Infan- 
try. The Chief Commissioner resolvedto disarm it notwithstanding the 
Commanding Officer's assurances of its loyalty. "Two companies ‘were 
ordered to Rawalpindi on pretence of forming a treasure party, but 
in truth to weaken the regiment. ‘This move left but 600 men at 
dhelam. Early on the morning of the 7th July a force of Europeans 
and guns which had been sent rapidly down from Rawalpindi moved 

- towards the parade ground ofthe 14th. It was joined on its way by 
the Sikhs of the Lith The sepoys, soning the advancing column at a 
distance, n firing on their officers, broke, fled to their lines, and 
there defended themselves against our force tilll_pw. By that time 
they were dislodged, and fled to a neighbouring sae 2 This battle had, 
however, cost the lives of many of our Eu ns. Colonel Ellice, com- 
manding the detachment of Her Majesty's24th, was dangerously wound- 
ed, and Captain Spring was killed. The heat of the July sun told 
terribly upon the English troops. The three guns (6-pounders) proved 
useless against mud walls and the fortified guard-room of the 14th, and 
when after desperate fighting the lines were cleared of mutineers, the 
troops were too exhausted from heat, toil and want of food to follow up 
their advantage, At 4 Pat Colonel Gerrard, who had assumed command 
after Colonel Ellice’s fall, ordered an attack on the village to which 
the sepoys had retreated, ‘The street fighting proved disastrous to our 
men; the guns were brought up too close to the jhouses, the gunners 
and horses were mowed down by the fire of the mutineers, ammunition 
on our side ran short, and a retreat was sounded. Two guns were 
brought off the field; the third, after a most gallant defence of it by 
Lieutenant Battye, Assistant Commissioner, in command of 30 police 
horse, and two or three other ineffectual attempts to rescue it, was 
captured by the mutineers and used against us. Both sides bivouacked 
on the field. Early in the morning it was found that the enemy had fled. 
The forethought ed by Major Browne, Deputy Commissioner, 
in removing the magsene of the 14th from thei lines before the 
second action, probably contributed much to their speedy fight, as it 
deprived them of any further supply of ball cartridge. The main 
body of the fugitives crossed into the Kashmir territory, and were 
subsequently surrendered by the authorities to our Government. 
Many ae ga were seized by the police, some were drowned, and 144 
were killed in the fight. Qnly about 40 men of the whole 500 who 
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opposed us remained at large. The usual precautions were taken in @hapter IL. 
this district to guard against any ill-feeling amongst the people. Fee 
ries were closed, rapa ple ty edt doubtfal or un- History and Aust: 
employed Hindustanis expelled,é&e.,&e. A plot whichwas laidbyaHin- —qye Mutiny 
dustani underling to Dee the tahsildar at Chakwil and to seize the 2 
treasure was found out and disconcerted. When a part of the 9th 
Irregular Cavalry mutinied at Mianwali the police of Jhelam were 
aroused to try and cut them off. One man was seized and exeeuted ; 
the rest were disposed of elsewhere. A levy which was raised at 
Thelam continued to keep the country quiet by giving cert 
to the spare hands. A telegraph-office was set up, a line 
of direct postal communication organised with the Deputy Commis- 
sioners of all adjoining districts, and with Mr. Hardin , Assistant 
Commissioner, who had charge of the sub-division of Pind Dadan 
Khan. In the Regular Settlement of Mr. Brandreth the leading men 
received certain rewards for their loyalty. The subsequent history of 
the district is more social than political, The quiet routine of ordi- 
nary administration has never been interrupted. 
There has been no famine in Jhelam since 1860-61. In that Famines, 
year even, though the scarcity in the lower Panjiéb and Hindustan 
caused wheat to rise to eight seers rupee, the crops here did not 
fail to any serious extent. The high prices caused a good deal of dis- 
tress among the poorer non-agricultural classes; but not among the 
agriculturists, as their crops had not failed. Of famines prior to our 
rule the district has had the same share as the rest of the Northern 
Panjab, viz, -— 
Ist—A three years’ famine ending with the year ap, 1753 
(Sambat 1840) commonly known as the chdliswan; when 
wells and springs dried up and wheat could not be had for 
three s¢ra the rupee; and the mortality among the people 
and cattle was unprecedented. ; 
2nd.—Three years’ bad harvests ending June 1813, when wheat 
sold at seven sérs; but in severity not equal to the pre- 
vious one. 
3rd—aA two years’ complete failure of crops ending September 
1834; wheat rose to 14 s¢rs, and the distress and mortalits 
were very great, The year 1833 a.p. (Sambat 1590) is 
commonly known as the markwn year; a plant of that 
name sprung up spontaneously everywhere in great abun- 
dance as soon as the first rain fell, and afforded great 
relief both to cattle and to human beings. 
The people say, and perhaps truly, that the failure of a Marif 
crop does not e famine; and that the failure of a rabé crop 
The last time the district suffered materially from locusts was Locusts, 
in AD. 1848. (Sambat 1905), the year of the Sikh war, when they 
eaused great damage in the Pind Dadan Khin tahsil and western 
portion of the district. 
Some conception of the development of the district since it came Development since 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. I, which gives some annesation, 
of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they are avail- 
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ChapterII. able; while most : ~ ote tables a = to oe eee give 

Sar 12 comparative or the ew years. he case of Table No. 

ae II it is probable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, 

their basis not being the same in all cases from one period to another. 

But the eae may be accepted as showing in general terms the 
nature and extent of the advance made. 


Changes of ares and The district of Jhelam was constituted on 23rd March 1849- 

boundaries. Pind Dadan Khan being selected as the head-quarters, no fixed boun- 

daries having then been determined for the district. The tahsils then 

in existence were Pind Dadan Khan, Chakwal, Talagang and Jabbi, 

but during the year 1849 Rohtas, then a tahsil, was transferred to this 

district from Rawalpindi and also Jhelam which was a vi at the 

time. In 1850 the tahsil at Jabbi was abolished with the er of the 

ilékas of Makhud and Pindi-Gheb to the Rawalpindi district, the 

remaining ildkas being added to T tahsil, and Jhelam was then 

constituted a tahsil in place of Jabbi. The head-quarters of the 

district were also transferred from Pind Dadan Khan to Jhelam in 

1850, reducing Pind Dadan Khan to a sub-division and a tahsil. 

Iléka Pabbi was transferred from Réwalpindi district to Jhelam 

in 1851, and three villages, Nilf, Thathi and Nathate, were added to 

the Jhelam tahsil and excluded from Pind Dadan Khan tahsil. In 1857 

65 villages of Pind Dadan Khdn and Talagang were excluded from 

Jhelam and added to the Shahpur district, of which 20 villages were 

again added to Jhelam district in 1863. The Jhelam district is now 

bounded as follows :—On the north-east by the Jammi territory of the 

Maharaja of Kashmir ; north-west by the Rawalpindi district ; south- 

east by the Gujrat district; south-west the outskirts of Bannd district. 

List of District The following is alist of the Deputy Commissioners who have 
Officers. held charge of the district since annexation :— 


- 


Name From. To 
Mr. H. Cox oe bes March 1s «| Sth July 1849. 
Captain G. W. Hamilton eo | 6th July 1849 ot October 
Mr. L. Bowring oo o- | 10th October we ew | 27th November 8651 
Majo os oe ove rae = wm — wegen cl - 
M _H. Prinsep ‘ebruary - Septem 355, 
Do Taylor o oe October 1855 -- | th Acgust 1564, 
Mr. B. Harding - o let September 1856 =. | 30th April 1857, 
Major G, Brown re lst May 1857 vw | Mth September 1857. 
Mr. M ce ve st October 1887 +» | 14th September 18538, 
Major Reed ose o- | 15th September 1854 Sth April 1459, 
Colonel J. o lst May 1869 ow | 10th A 1370, 
sptal: E P. Garden oe eg 1870 «. | 23rd May 1870, 
Captain W. G. en | 24th May 1870 o. | 230d Fobruary 1571, 
Mr. W.E BI vee - February 1871 ow | #th March 1873, 
folone J. B.Smyly ... e | 6th March 1973 . | Srd March 1874, 
Colonel T. W. Mercer .., oe March 1878 .. | Mth March 1877. 
Major E.G. Wace __... oe | _ let April 1877 11th June 1877 
Can J. B. Hatchinson ow» | 12th June 1977 10th Se 1877. 
Major B. G. Wace ts eo» | Lith September 1877 e+ | 18th May 1878, 
Csptain J. B. Hutchinson au May 1878 «. | Sth June 174. 
Ditto ss ms July 1878 10th July 1878, 
Major BE. G. Wace Sos lith July 1878 o Septem 1878. 
Captain J, B, Hutchinson October 1878 » | Zist December 1878, 
Mr.C R. Hawkins .., oe let January 1879 + | 30th January lea, 
Mr, T. W. Smyth a o let February 1579 7 May 1879, 
Mr. F. P. Beacheroft ... ew» | 10th May 1879 ++ | 2th September 1879. 
in J, B. Hutchinson ~ Int October 1879 ose © 1879. 
De 4. B. Parsons ... w. | 2nd December 1879 jaf 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V prchage' statistics for each tahsil and for the Chapter IIT, A. 
whole district, o ibution of pulation over towns and Statistical. 
villages, over area Pay among houses and 8 ilies, while the number 
of houses in each town is we in Table No. XLUIIL. The statistics Bamonicatin st - 
for the district as a whole give the following figures. Further es 
eeraan will be found in Chapter IL of the Census Report 
of 1881: 


Persons ... + 89°63 

Percentage of total population who live in villages ...4 Males... oe «=: BBG 
Females... - 90°86 

Average rural population per village ee pea 556 
Average total population per village and town oe ese ove 616 
Number of villages per 100 square miles... evs ope ds uu 
Average distance from village to village, in miles... wis s ose 219 
mulation... 151 

ce Total ares ... = eee = eee 186 
neity i aga per otal population... 442 
square mile of ae Cultivated area “se ' rine population... 896 

| Total population 354 

| Oelturabte a *) Rural population ... | 317 

Namber of resident families per occupied house... | preg i 
Number of persons per occupied house .., “oe Manag be oer 
Number of persons per resident family ... oss fee os rb 


The Settlement Census of 1875-76 gave 122,661 houses for the 
whole district, or 425 persons to each house, and 125 houses toa 
village ; but an enumeration of Indian “houses” is capable of indefi- 
nite variation, according as enclosures, buildings, or hearths are taken 
as the unit; the Settlement figures a be gingiened refer to the last, which 
in the Census of 1881 were reckon “families.” So too it must be 
remembered that the “ village” of the Census Tables is the administra- 
tive mauzah, which often includes an enormous area and numerous 
small hamlets. Thus the villages of Lehri and Padhri include 40 
hamlets each, and 15 to 20 is not uncommon; while the “ vil “of 
Lawa has an area of 135 square miles, and that of Thoha M 
Khan of 86 square miles. These wiilaess cre deaceibed ts Waele 
section of this chapter (page 54). 


igration and birth- / 
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Table No. VI shows the principal districts and states with 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of migrants 
in each direction, and the distribution of 


Proportion per mille of total immigrants by  tahsils. Further details 
" ' population, 


will found in Table XI, and in Supple- 
mentary Tables C to H of the Census 
Report for 1881, while the whole subject 
is discussed at length in Part Il of 
Chapter III of the same report. The total 
gain and loss to the district by migration 
is shown in the margin, The total number of residents born out of 
the district is 47,518, of whom 30,057 are males and 17,461 females. 
The number of people born in the district and living in other 
parts of the Panjab is 30,481, of whom 18,370 are malesand 12,111 
females. The figures below show the general distribution of the 
population by birth-place — 









Froroetios Pal MILLS oF ResipemT Porvkation. 


a eee eee 


The district 
The province 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Jhelam 
are taken from the Census Report -— 


“T have already alluded to the extraordinary demand for labour which 
work on the Panjab Northern State Railway and the transport arrangements 
in connection with the Kabul Campaign had created at the time of the 
Census, The fact is that, apart from the actual work in progress at the 
time of the Census, the construction of the Railway and the temporary fixing 
of its terminua, workshops, and head-qnarters at Jhelam had attracted an 
enormous foreign population, the number of souls in the town of Jhelam 
iteclf having risen from 5,148 in 1868 to 11,319 in 1878, and to 16,634 in 1881, 
The large proportion of males among the immigrants shows how generally 
temporury the immigration is, and how never reciprocal. . The figures for 
emigration are curious. I have already pointed out that the trans-Jhelam 
tract is hardly a part of India; and its people are so distinct in habits and 
race from the people of the plains that they decline to settle among the 
latter. Practically the only emigration across the Jhelam is into the neighbour- 
ing district of Gujrat, the people of which are somewhat akin to those of 
Jhelum. It is in great part reciprocal. Moreover, Jhelam includes the cis- 
Salt Range valley of the riyht bank of the Jhelam, to whieh, of course, the 
remarks made concerning the trans-Salt Range tract do not apply, The immi- 
gration from Kashmir is largely due to the late famine, though there are a 
good many Kashmiris permanently resident in the district.” 

The boundaries of the district changed somewhat between 
1885 and 1868, owing to transfer of territory; but on the whole 
the gain and loss were about equal. Since 1868 and 1581, the 
district remained unchanged. 


Thelam District. | 
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The figures in the statement below show the population of the 


district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1855, 1868, and 
1551 -— 






= Density per 
Males, | Fematlea, pw anti | 


Tt will be seen that the annual increase of population per 

, 10,000 since 1868 has been 131 for 
males, 120 for females, and 126 
for persons, at which rate the male 
population would be doubled in 583 
years, the female in 55°] years, 
and the total population in’ 55-5 
years. Supposing the same rate of 
increase to hold good for the next 
ten years, the population for each 
year would be in hundreds as shown 
in the margin. 


But it is improbable that the rate of increase will be sustained. 
Part of the increase is probably due to increased accuracy of enumera- 
tion at each successive enumeration, while a much larger part is due 
to gain by migration, asalready shown on pages 49, 50, the activity 
on the new railway works and the large transport camp at Jhelam 
having attracted an unusual number of Immigrants to the district 
at the time of the last Census. 


The increase in urban population since 1868 has been far greater 
than that in rural population, the numbers living in 1881, for every 
100 living in 1868, being 127 for urban and 118 for total population. 
This is due to the extraordinary increase in the population of the 
town of Jhelam itself, which is discussed in Chapter VI. The popu- 
lations of individual towns at the respective enumerations are shown 
under their several headings in Chapter VL Within the district the in- 

a crease of population since 1868, 
Total prpulation, | Mereentage) for the various tahsils is shown 








SU, aa boot tani in the margin. A Settlement 
st. | “yes '| Census of the resident popula- 








en ie the Seach taken in 
174,168 123 | 1875-76, gave the followin 
wee) HS | foures :—Thelam 150478, 
|__| Pind Dédan Khan, 151,096; 
Chakwal, 143,169 ; Talagang, 
| 78,103. Total males, 277,635 ; 
females, 245,205; persons, 522,540, 


cy | 
39646 
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Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths re- 
‘stored in the district for the five years from 1877 to 1881, and the 
irths for 1880 and 1851, the a two years during which births 

have been recorded in rural districts. The distribution of the total 

: deaths and of the deaths from fever for these 
five years over the twelve months of the year 
is shown in Tables Nos. XLA and XIB, The 
annual birth-rates per mille, calculated on 
the population of 1568, are shown in the 
margin. 

The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille since 

1868, calculated on the population of that year:— 









The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improving; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the fluctuations pro- 
bably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved regis- 
tration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births and 
deaths, The historical retrospect, which forms the first part of Chap- 
ter III of the Census Report of 1881, and specially the annual chro- 
nicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 56 of that report, 
throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details as to birth 
and death-rates in individual towns as are available will be found im 
Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several towns in 
Chapter VI. 

The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great detail 
in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while the numbers 
of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table No. VII appended 
to the present work. The age statistics must be taken subject 
to limitations which will be found fully discussed in Chapter 
VII of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes as the 
numbers dealt with become smaller; and it is unnecessary here to 
give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsils, The following figures 
show the distribution by age of every 10,000 of the population accord- 
ing to the Census figures :— 


m | 355 
a0 | 348 
550 7 


f—1 1—2 2-3 t= 


Females... 
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The number of males am Chapter IIT, A. 
every 10,000 of both sexes SERS — 
in the margin. The increase Statistical. 
at the enumeration of 1881 is fet 5, 
due to the extraordinary number - 
of coolies and tr estab- 
lishment collected in the district 
at the time. In the Census of 
1881, the number of females per 1,000 males in the earlier years of 

life was found to be as shown in 

the margin. The figures for}civil 
sinditaon ade given in Table No. 
X, which shows the actual num- 
ber of single, married, and widow- 
ed for aah sex in each religion, 
- : and also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. 

Table No, XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, —_ Infirmities. 

and lepers in the district in each 
religion. The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of these infir- 
mities are shown in the margin. 
Tables XIV to XVII of the Census 
Report for 1881 give further details of 
F the age and religion of the infirm, 
The general health of the district has already been discussed 
at page 15. 

The figures given below show the composition of the Christian European and Eura- 
Repriaion, and the respective numbers who returned their birthplace *" Popslation. 
and their language as European. They are taken from Tables LITA, 

IX, and XI of the Census Hoport for 1881:— 











ear of life AU religinws,|Hindus | Mosalmana, 



















' British Isles ie ra 
Birthplace ~{ Other European countrica =p 
Total Eoropean coantries 






But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
worthy; and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians 

returned themselves as Europeans. The figures for European 

al ag are also incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, 
probably names of eee and the like, which, though they were almost 
certainly English, could not be identified, and were therefore classed 
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as “doubtful and unspecified.” The distribution of European and 
Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table No. VIL 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The villages of the district are somewhat peculiar. Towards the 
east and centre of the district they are not usually very large ; but most 
of them are divided into numerous separate hamlets called dhoks 
or mokras. These hamlets sometimes consist of a single house, 
often of five or six houses together, and sometimes they are 
really complete villages. The causes of this arrangement are pro- 
bably two-fold. In the first place the surface of the district is ex- 
cessively variable in quality. The best areas for farming are often 
small in extent, and at a t distance from one another. Natu- 
rally each man settled down Fosidde his own particular plot. This 
tendency was intensified by the old political circumstances of the 
district. The fighting tribes did not asa rule cultivate themselves. 
They settled small bodies of tenants upon all the best parts of their 
properties, and lived upon the rentals received. These tenants 
were a miscellaneous body with few common interests. Their land- 
lords protected them from external violence, and they were there- 
fore as safe in small hamlets as in large villages. Thus it became 
usual for the main body of the landlord class to live in one la 
central abddi surrounded by a string of d/oks inhabited by rent- 
paying tenants. The number of is in a village is sometimes very 

t. Lehri and Padhri have each about forty, and fifteen to twenty 
is not uncommon. In process of time many dhoks have waxed 
mightily, and many of the old tenants have become owners. In such 
cases the want of communal feeling becomes at once apparent. Each 
dhok wishes to set up for itself, and to become mdependent of 
its neighbours. At the old Regular Settlement independence was at 
first rather freely granted. It resulted in a number of: petty and 
feeble villages, mostly in the Jhelam tahsil. Afterwards Mr. 
Brandreth refused to allow separation except in special cases. In 
the majority of instances this is no doubt the wiser policy. 

As we go westward this system of dhoks and mohras grectualhy 
diesaway. Among the Awins of Talagang it is uncommon. Althong 
the isn ea are large, the abddi or vastt is single. Where dhoks are 
met with, they are fewer and less important than elsewhere. The size 
of the villages here is sometimes enormous. Lawa has an area of 135 
square miles, and Thoha Mehram Khan of 86. Kandwal in the Thal 
of tahsil Pind Didan Khan is inferior to these with only 27. Lawa 
and Thoha between them occupy nearly the whole breadth of the 
Talagang tahsil. A homogeneous farming population, with a large 
share of democratical equality, not overridden by jagirdars, but torn 
asunder by frequent vi wars, has probably given occasion for this 
state of matters. 

The village houses are almost universally built of mud or 
sun-dried bricks, one storey high, and flat-roofed| Where stones are 
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abundant, they are often built up into the mud walls, in the rough, 
just as they are. Recently a few of the leading chaudris have built 
new kawelis of squared and dressed stone, and most of the new 
mosques in the wealthier villages are now so built. Most houses 
have a yard in front, which is commonly walled in, but sometimes 
only set round with a loose thorn hedge. This contains the feeding 
troughs for cattle. Inside, the houses are kept scrupulously clean. 
The walls are leeped and polished, or sometimes white-washed. 
Generally the pots and pans are arranged upon shelves or recesses. 
Most hotises contain a store-bin for grain, which is of different sha 
and has different names in different parts of the district. The 
furniture consists of the ordinary cooking utensils, a few chdrpdis 
stools made of kdna, spinning wheels for cotton, and a hand-mill for 
grinding. There will also probably be one or two piltdras or baskets 
to hold clothes in. Some of the more advanced chaudris have 
recently taken to the use of English glass and earthenware of a 
strong coarse kind. Sghtes these and ad amy hey sometimes 

2 a us but taw mahal, though the rest of their 
Bwaliing bey, : es enou nthe prettiest things about the upper 
class of houses are the carved doorways, and the inlaid and painted 
ceilings of wood. Both are the work of common firkhdns, but they 
are often really artistic and beautiful. 


The main staple of the food of the people is wheat. This 
issupplemented by bdéjra; and these two grains are alone supposed 
to be proper sustenance for men. Maize, rice, moth, and barley 
are all pleasant now and then forachange, but are only fit to 
nourish women, children and horses. Meals are taken twice a day, 
about 10 A.M. and at sunset. The morning meal consists of wheaten 
or other chapdtie with som2 salt, some lassi or butter-milk, 
and perhaps a little ght and pepper to adda flavor. The evening 
meal is much the same, with the addition of some kind of dal 
orany vegetables that can be procured. The richer classes vary 
this dietary by the occasional addition of some halwa or of a 
pillaw of rice and flesh. Meat is eaten by those who can afford 
it, and milk is largely consumed at all times. Meals are cooked 
at home in the cold weather, and at the village ftanddr by 
the Machi in the hot. The Machi receives a handful of flour per 
day per family, and his fuel is generally thorns, refuse, or bajra 
stalks. The men ofthe household eat first, and after them the women. 
In addition to the regular meals it is not uncommon to take 
alittle parched gram or other light sustenance about two o'clock. 
This is called shortly the lodha-wéla, Anything that remains over 

— — from the evening meal is eaten carly 
next morning with ght and butter- 
milk. This is called shortly the 
chhd-wela. If there is work m the 
fields it is carried there about 8 Aa, 
otherwise itiseaten at home imme- 
diately on getting up. The estimate 
of the consumption of food by the 
people, given in the margin, was fur- 
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nished by the district authorities for the Famine Report of 1879, the 


figures showing the annual consumption in seers by a family consist- 


ing of two parents, two children, and an old person. 


The clothing of the men varies slightly in different parts of 
the district. Everywhere a pag or pagriis worn, which generally 
grows bigger with the social importance of the wearer. A sheet 
of cotton stuff, which is always of country make, is wrapped round 
the loins and reaches down nearly to the ankle. This is called the 
tdhmad, but in many ip eared among those who have 
much official business—the tdimad gives place to poijdmas; 
and in the Pabbi and Dhani ildtas the common wear is the 
wide and loose kind of paijdmas called sutan. The upper 
surface of the body is clothed in a coat or kurta. This is worn 
tight and short in the Jhelam tahsil, and also in east Pind Dadan 


* 


n; but elsewhere it is loose, wide-sleeved, and reaches nearly | 


to the knee, By many of the younger men—especially in the 
Thal and in parts of Talagang—the Aurta is not worm at 
all, but everyone alike wraps himself in a cotton sheet or chadar 
arranged shawl-wise. This is the dress for the hot weather. In 
the cold season the ange is put on over the kurta, It is 
a sort of loose coat, wadded with cotton, and reaching nearly 
to the knee, In addition to this, in the east and ath of the 
district, the chaidaris replaced by the dohar or doubled sheet 
of stout cotton stuff, Elsewhere a woollen blanket called 
fof is used instead of the dohar. The loi is generally of coarse 
stuff. Rich people eschew it in favour of the duldi, which is 
really a hight resd#. The shoes are of the common type; but 
among the hills they are often replaced by sandals called kheri 
or chaplt. 

The taste for European cloth has spread largely. The women 
think it shows off their beauty to advantage, and the village dandies 
have the same opinion about themselves, Everyone who can 
afford it has an 5 
also of English cloth, but téimads, sutan and paijdmas are almost 
always of country stuff. 

Near the river the women wear a skirt called minjli, but 
elsewhere the wide, loose trousers called sufan are In common use. 
In Chakwal especially these are made full of overlapping pleats, 
so that from 50 to 40 yards of stuff are often used fora single pair. 
Sutan are made of country stuff Aurtas are worn universally. 
They hang loose over the band of the sufan. Over all, the chadar 
is arranged shawl-wise, and is also brought over the head like a 
hood. The same dress is worn throughout the year, but the 
material is changed with the season, 

The only difference among the Hindus is that the men use 
the dhoti, and the women nearly all dress their hair with a huge 
horn-like top-knot called séla or choti. 

A silver seal-ring is the only ornament much used by men. 
Among boys ornaments are, however, sometimes worn till the age 


nelish turban. The richer men have kurfas 
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of puberty—being discarded gradually with the advancing years. Chapter IIT, B. 


Anklets (khangru or pdnute), wristlets (kangana), necklaces 
( hansli), and earrings (murki or dur) are all sometimes to be seen. 
whole practice of loading boys with jewellery is in decay. It has 
led to several murders which have frightened parents. 


The ornaments worn by women are limited only by the want 
of money to buy more. It would be tedious to give a complete 
list of these often barbarous trinkets) Among the most common 
are chumiha or earrings; hdr or chain necklaces; bhawatta or 
armlets; thilin or frontlets; gokharu or bracelets; Aansli or 
necklaces; other earrings called wili, nath buldk and longh, which 
are all nose-rings, all very ugly, and all laid aside during widowhood ; 
arst or huge finger rings, set with looking glasses, with many 
others. 

The real occupations in life of a woman begin with her 
marriage. When she finally goes to her husband's house, she is 
generally fed with fat things and excused from labour for the first 
year. But afterwards begins a round of drudgery, which only ends 
when there is no strength left to endure it. The first thing done 
on rising in the morning is to grind the corn for the day’s food of 
the family. Then the milk is churned for butter. That done, 
water has to be fetched—always two gharas and sometimes five. 
Sometimes the well or water source is close by, and sometimes far 
away. Back from the well, the morning meal has to be cooked 
and carried to the husband wherever he may be in the fields) Back 
from the fields, she may eat her own breakfast by herself, and 
afterwards spin the cotton,darn the clothes and act as laundress. 
Then follows another round of grinding, and the preparation of ddl 
or vegetables for the evening meal. Next,water has to be fetched 
a second time, and dinner cooked and served to the husband. Her 
own dinner, anda turn at the spinning wheel, finishes the day. 
In addition to all this women are burdened with the ordinary 
domestic cares of the family, and with several duties Splat to 
the farm. Most of the cotton-picking (chwndi) is done by them. 
They watch the ripening crops, and they glean the fields at harvest. 
In the lower classes they carry manure to the fields, weed the 
crops, and make themselves generally useful. Most of them also 
repair the house-walls when injured after ram. Of course this 
description does not apply to women who live in parda. But of 
such there are not many in the district except in the houses of 
certain chaudris and Saiads. 

Men on rising milk the kine, and then go off to the fields with 
their implements and bullocks. Here, with the interval ofthe morning 
meal, they usually continue at some sort of agricultural work till 
four in the evening. As the day draws to a close they cut grass for 
the cattle. On their return home they litter down and feed the 
bullocks, eat their own dinner, and go to bed. December and 
January are idle months, Leisure lasts then nearly all day, Children 


The last of these are sometimes retained through life, but the o..cmentsof men. 
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as they grow up are expected to help their parents in herding cattle, 
piling sotto and other light tasks. 


The day is divided into welds or watches. The names for these 
watches differ slightly in different places, Those in most common 
use are given below, with the approximate corresponding time in 
English :— 


Badi-wela = Dawn to sunrise. 
Chihdh-wela = Sunrise to about 10 A.M, 
= 10 A.M. to noon. 

r = Noon to about 2 P.M, 
Dhalle huedin = 1p. to2 P.M, 
Lauhde-wela = Sto4 PM, 
Digar-wela = 4to6P.M, 
Nimdsha = Sunset and twilight. 
Khan pia = After dinner. 
Khufta-wela = About 3 P.M, time for going to sleep, 
Adhi Rat = Midnight. 


Hindu marriages need not be noticed here. Among Muham- 
madans the only recognised restrictions upon marriage are those of the 
sacred law. Marriages between first cousins are frequent, and though, 
in practice, marriage as a rule takes place within the tribe, yet this 
is merely a matter of convenience. Teatunecs of i out of the 
tribe are by no means rare. Chaudris and other wealthy men who 
are able to choose over a wider field frequently take a wife— 
especially a second wife—from the daughters of a strange people. 
The only social ordinance on the skinet of marriage which is 
everywhere recognised, is that no man must give his daughter in 
marriage to a tribe which ranks below his own in social estimation. 
Ghakars, Janjias, and Saiads are generally admitted to be better 
born than the other races in the district. But outside of these three 
tribes social rank is very much a matter of individual opini 
Saiads, as a rule, give their daughters only to Saiads. Most G 
and Janjias are ready to m their daughters into Saiad families, 
but some of the prouder shamaene would refuse to do so. Between 
themselves Ghakars and Janjias inte on terms of equality, but 
instances are rare, and it is doubtful whether the custom me 

universally recognised. All that can be stated generally 
absolutely, is that in every marriage the husband's family must be 
at least equal in social estimation to that of the wife, although not 
at all necessarily equal in wealth. 


In most cases marriage is preceded by betrothal (ndtah). While 
a boy is still only a few years old his father looks about fora suitable 


} 


bin 


damsel of like age. When he has found what he wants, he addresses _ 


the girl’s father through the agency of the mairdsi, the barber, or 
ofa kinsman. Ifthe parties agree they come together on a set day 
in presence of the mulla, the mairdsis, the barbers and other 
witnesses. Various ceremonies take place, of which the most impor- 
tant is the distribution of sugar to “sweeten the mouths” of the 
spectators. The mulla invokes a khair dua or blessing, and the boy's 
father presents to the girl’s father an offering of clothes and money. Part 
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of the money is given in fees to the mudla and the mairdsis and 
barbers. One rupee, called the nishdini or token, is always placed 
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in the hand of girl. The expense of a betrothal varies from "iS Tite, 


Rs. 10 to Rs. 200 on the boy’s side, and from Rs. 7 to Rs. 25 on 
the girl’s. Formal marriage follows at puberty. On the application 
of the boy's father a meeting takes place, at which the date for the 


lage is fixed. Some days before the date so fixed the inners | Ceremonies observed 
at marriages, 


marriage 1s 
called méidn takes place at the houses both of the boy and ofthe gir 
The girl is dressed in red asdlu cloth, her hands are stained with 
henna, and the braids in which she has hitherto bound up her hair 
are loosened. She is made to distribute sugar and grain to the 
guests, who are always confined to her own people. After this, until 
the marriage takes place, the girl is carefully watched and guarded 
for fear the djinns may do her a mischief. Similar ceremonies go 
on at the same time in the boy’s house, and are followed by a pro- 
cession in which he is  promenaded round the vil till 
midnight, attended by mairdsis with pipes and drums and 
women with loud singing. During this promenade the boy 
wears torn or dirty clothes and carries a sword or knife in 
his hand to protect himself, as it is said, against the djinns, From 
the time ofthese ceremonies until the bardt the women in both 
houses keep up a nightly chanting and drumming. Three days be- 
fore the bardt starts the more intimate friends of the bridegroom 
arrive; the other invited guests drop in later. When all are assem- 
bled the boy’s father gives a big feast—generally of rice and meat— 
which costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. Then water is brought from 
the well with pomp and singing. The seg, Dao is washed 
clad in new ents. The old ones go tothe barber. This bath- 
ing is called ghirauli. The bridegroom then takes his place at the 
receipt of custom, and the guests present their tambol offerings. 
When this is finished the boy is crowned with a chaplet (sihra), and 
the bardt starts off for the bride’s house with the groom mounted on 
horseback, and protected, by a gaudy paper umbrella called chatta 
or sty, and always carried by a i. As the ion starts the 
women sing a khair dua, Arrived at the vi of the bride the 
bardt is met in the gateway by the sweeper, who demands his fee 
to allow the procession to This is called dhora, and is 
usually about eight annas. As the bardt advances along the village 
lanes it is abused by all the village women and beaten with bdjra 
stalks and the like. is mock warfare is called dharantar. Arrived 
at or near the bride's house everyone sits down, and the barber of 
the girl's part puts sugar and milk into the bridegroom’s mouth, 
for which he receives a fee of from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 (lag). Then the 
bride’s father gives a feast, which costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 800. 
This is followed by the bera ghori, a ceremony performed by the 
barber's wife. It practically consists of making images in flour of 
the boy’s relatives, and then extorting a fee by threatening to abuse 
them. Next succeeds a promenade of the bridegroom round the 
attended by pipes and drums, and women and muirdsis 


in ge aoe measures. This goes on till the saryi or. 


four o'clock in the morning. Then the bardt who have been sleeping 
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are waked up, and five or six of the best of them, with the bride- 
groom and his father, enter the bride’s house carrying trays of 
presents—cloths and jewellery. This is called the warasuli. This 
Sobogeg the father of the bride directs the mulla to read the 
ni U this two witnesses are first sent to the girl to enquire 
to whom she will give authority to consent to her marriage on her 
behalf This is a mere pretence, as the girl holds her tongue, and 
her relations answer for herthat she gives the wdé or power-of- 
attorney to so-and-so. The man in question is called, accepts his 
attorneyship, and proceeds to settle the dower with the bridegroom. 
This is first put at an extravagant rate and eventually beaten down 
to a fesmcnatie one. The usual rate varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 
with one muhar. It is never paid, and the whole thing is merely 
a form. Then the kézi thrice asks the consent of the bridegroom 
and of the bride’s agent, and then reads the proper khutba, and 
the ceremony is complete. Money is not paid fora bride am: 
the better flash Among the lower classes it sometimes is pal 
After the marriage is over the bride is taken to her husband's house 
with ceremonies which need not be detailed. She remains there 
three or four days, and then returns to her father’s house for about 
: wer After that she finally takes up her abode with her 
us 


The customs regulating the devolution of property and similar 
matters were investigated and recorded at the recent Settlement. 
The prevailing custom on leading points are noted below. Regard- 
ing these records, Mr. Thomson writes thus :— 


“T think these tribal statements are generally accurate; but most 
customs in Jhelam are liable to local variations, which are not recorded. 
These documents therefore will be useful if they are used to suggest and guide 
enquiry into doubtful cases; but if they are allowed to supersede it. they will 
be positively pernicious. To give one example: The rirdj-ndma makes 
the pagvand rule of inheritance apply to the Ghakar tribe. ‘This is true gener 
ally ; but some families of Ghakars are almost certainly chundarand. x 

The pesos remarks apply only to the Muhammadan po ula- 
tion. If a father leaves sons, i ah all take equal shares in his inheri- 
tance ; but occasionally by private arrangement the share of the eldest 
son is somewhat larger than the shares of the other sons. In some 
Ghakar families, too, the chundavand rule appears to be in force.* 
Among the Janjias and the Ghakars there is a further modification 
of the general rule dependent on the caste of the wife. The children 
of the low caste mother do not share equally with the children of the 
high caste. Mr. Brandreth states that they get nothing at all among 
the Ghakars, and only a one-fourth share agen ess Janjuas ; but 
Mr. Thomson is inclined to think that in both tn they would be 
held entitled to guzdra; and that the extent of this guedra 
would depend upon the circumstances of the family. Such sons, 
however, have generally no share in talugdéri dues, or Government 
indéms. As to what consitutes a low caste, Ghakars and Janjiias 








* As to this see the case Hassa Khan, plaintiff, versus Faiz Baksh and two others, 
defendants, all Ghakars of Kalri in tabsil Jhelam, Civil Suit No, 127 of 1880, in 
Court of Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Jhelam, 
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would consider everybody low except themselves, the Saiads, and 
a few high families among the Kho Saiads never give their 
daughters to strangers. Some Salowi and Makhiala Janjuas have 
intermarried with women of the family of the Khokhar Rajas of 
Pind Dadan Khan on a footing of equality. But as a rule a marriage 
with an ordinary Khokhar girl would probably be a micalliance. 
Similarly the young Ghakar lambardir of Sangohi has married a 
girl who is a Chakri Janjua, and here too the parties are considered 
pee equal. It may be doubted whether the Ghakars and 
anjuas would ever admit even the old Chandri families of the Mair, 
Kasar, and Awan tribes to be on an equality with themselves, but 
the question is not likely to arise. 


Sometimes a father, during his lifetime, will keep one portion 
of his property for himself and parcel out the rest between his sons. 
In that case succession to the portion which remains is generally 
considered to depend upon the making of o contribution to the 
father's funeral expenses when he dies. <All the sons have a right 
to contribute if they choose; but often the one son who remains 
with the father—as one son generally does—attempts to perform the 
funeral by himself, and so debar his brethren from the inheritance. 
But if this is complained of, and the others wish to share in the ex- 
pense and the property, they have a right to do so, 


Where there are sons the widow does not generally inherit. If, 
however, the husband has parcelled out all his property to his sons 
during his lifetime, except one share, then the widow is often allowed 
to succeed to that share for life. In other cases the widow is entitled 
to maintenance from the sons born of herself, or in default of 
such, from her husband’s other sons. Frequently, m order to save 

isputes, the sons set oper a small area as the widow's guzdra land, 
and do not apportion this among themselves till her death. If 
there is no sons, the widow succeeds to her husband's property 
for life. She may not alienate absolutely except for one or two 
special causes. Temporary alienations, to terminate upon her death 
or marriage, have frequently been recognised by the Courts without pre- 
judice to the heirs in reversion; but it is doubtful whether this 1s 
in accordance with local opinion, unless the alienations are made for 
some good reason. How far the consent of the reversioners is requi- 
site to either kind of alienation is doubtful. All a widow's nghts 
and title cease on her death or remarriage. 

Daughters never inherit land unless their father dies with no 
direct or collateral male heirs within any reasonable degree of kinship. 
Mr. Thomson has known collaterals in the seventh and eight! 
degree of the Civil Law reckoning, exclude a daughter. But it is 
doubtful how much further exclusion would be carried. Daughters 
have a claim on their father's heirs to be suitably married, and for 
maintenance till jage. In one case, where there were consider- 
able doubts whether these duties would be properly discharged by 
very distant and inimical collateral heirs, a plough of land was severed 
from the father’s estate and given to the daughter, on the condition 
that she would arrange these matters for herself’ This was done by 
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administrative order, and was accepted by the parties without any 
civil litigation. The circumstances were special. 

Adoptions properly so called are unknown. But the custom of 
gharjawdi, mentioned below, amounts to a quasi-adoption. 

Theoretically the power of gift is said to be unlimited. But 
where there are sons the practice is very restricted. Occasionally a 
small gift of land may be made to afavourite daughter; or, in_par- 
titioning his property among his sons during his lifetime, a father 
may give one a little more than another, but there is a strong opi- 
nion against anything more than this. When there are no sons, a 
father will sometimes take his daughter's husband into his house and 
practically adopt him. This is the gharjawdi custom. If, however, 
he wishes to give his Loh to the son-in-law, he must state his 
intention sabhialy, antl fart the donee in possession, otherwise the 
property will not pass. A deed of gift is usual, but not absolutely 
n y. After the death of the father-in-law his widow has no 
power of gift; and unless the transfer has been made Sree in 
the manner indicated above, the collaterals are entitled to inherit 
upon the widow's death. 

Wills are little used and always disputed. Informal bequests of 
small matters are frequent and are generally acted upon. 

Marriage and divorce are regulated by Muhammadan law. The 
only custom on the subject is that daughters must not be given in 
marriage to tribes of inferior social estimation. As to divorce it has 
been stated that there is a growing tendency in some places to trade in 
divorces. .A woman who has got an order of maintenance against her 
husband, and who wishes to marry somebody else, harasses the hus- 
band with a dribble of legal proceedings till she induces him to sell o 
divorce to the paramour for a substantial consideration. 


A good many of the leading men have special family schemes of 
inheritance, which are all so framed as to give the eldest son a larger 
share than he otherwise would get. There are instances of this at. 
Dirapur, Vatli, Baghanw4la, Rupwal, Talagang, Taman and else- 
where. These special rules of inheritance are commonly known as 
hagq sirddri, or hagg tika, and for the most part consist in giving 
to the eldest son in each generation a certain share of the inherit- 
ance in respect of his position as head of the family, and then dividing 
the remainder under the ordinary rules, 


In religion the great mass of the people are Muhammadans of 
the orthodox Sunni-Hanifa persuasion. There are a few scattered 
Shias, and a good many Wahabis at Jhelam city. The people are 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of their own creed, but they are by 
no means intolerant or fanatical. They are fairly attentive to the 
outward ritual of religion. They say their prayers, fast in the Ram- 
can, and sacrifice at the Id-ul-burbdn, ligion, however, has but 
little practical influence as a regulator of conduct. The social sanc- 
tion is in this respect infinitely more powerful. Pirs or spiritual 
directors are very common in the district, specially towards the West. 
Superstition is rife. Stones taken from the tombs of fairs are an 
excellent cure for rheumatism; and living fudfrs drive a brisk trade 
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in charms and amulets to serve ‘all sorts of purposes, There is a Qhapter III, B. 

spring in the Phapra i/dka where barren women can become fruit- = 

ful; and another near Shah Mahmiidwali which was miraculously re- baci 

vealed to a pious boy who was too good to live long afterwards, 

Pilgrims visit this from as far away as Kohat. Miracles have not Firs 

ceased here as yet. They can even be performed to order, as one 

jakir offered to perform one for Mr. Thomson's especial benefit. 

Legends about saints and fakirs are numerous, but generally of the 

most commonplace and uninteresting character. One connected with 

the shrine above Kallar Kahar, is, however, rather striking, Long Legend of the shrine 
a fukir came from the south country, and, when he hadreachedthe 5 Kallar Kaha, 

Thal, 4 black deer met him and followed him. So they two journeyed 

on together,and came to the hill which is above Kallar Kahar. 

And after many days the fair died there, and the black deer, refus- 

ing to be comforted, lay down and died also, And ever afterwards, 

when the village cattle went browsing over the place of their burial, 

oy fell sick and died. So the people avoided that place; for they 

said a djinn is there. But by-and-bye the saint of Makdiim Jehanea 

came that way, and to him they told their tale. And he going to 

the place, when he had prayed, said to the people that there is no 

djinn, but the body of a holy fakir. Then they gathered themselves 

together, and built a fair shrine to which many folk still resort; and 

the cattle grew fat and flourished, as they have never done since. 

This legend does not seem to be Muhammadan, and the falir is called 

Saki Hau Bhan, which looks like a remnant of Buddhism. 


Table No. VII shows the numbers in each tahsil and in the General statistics 


whole district who follow ®1 distribution 
of religions, 





10 bn a each religion, as ascertained 
population | population. | popalstion.| In the Census of 1881, and 
_—_—— - Table No, XLII gives simi- 
lar figures for towns. Tables 
TIT, HA, TTB, of the re- 
port of that Census give fur- 
ther details on the subject. 
The distribution of every 
10,000 of the population by 
religions is shown in the 
margin. The limitations sub- 
ject to which these 
must be taken, and especial- 
5 ee rule followed in the 
7 classification of Hindus, are 
fully discussed in Part I, Chapter IV of the Census Report. The 
distribution of every 1,000 of the Musalman population by sect 
is shown in the margin. The sects of the Christian population are 
given in Table IILA of the Census Report; but the figures are, for 
reasons explained in Part VII, Chapter IV of the Report, so very 
imperfect that it is not worth while to reproduce them here. 
Table No, IX shows the religion of the major castes and tribes of 
the district, and therefore the distribution by cast of the great majority 
of the followers of each religion. A brief description of the great 
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religions of the Panjab and of their principal sects will be found in 
Chapter IV of the Census Report. The religious practice and_be- 
lief of the district present no special peculiarities ; and it would be 
out of place to enter here into any disquisition on the general question. 

The general distribution of religions by tahsils can be gathered 
from the figures of Table No. VII, and regarding the population as a 
whole, no more detailed information as to locality is available. But 
the landowning classes as a whole, and almost all the village menials, 
are Pres: Os the Hindu and Sikh religion being almost confined 
to the mercantile classes and their priests, and to Government troops 
and servants. 


There are 33 known melas in the district. These are generally 
called fairs, but are really semi-religious gatherings. They are near- 
ly all connected with shrines, and the pipe features of the mela 
are the making of offerings to the shrine, and the distribution of food 
from the shrine langar. Most melas are unimportant. Five of the 
principal are noted below:— 


Remarks, 


In the Pabbi—on all the Thursdays of Bai- 
sakh—at the shrine of Shih Sufaid, w is said 
te cure lepers, 

No Kandi playing and quail-fight- 


ing. 

In the Government rakk. The people assem- 
ble during the months of Asojehait and 
Baisakh to drink the waters of a emall medicinal 
spring which is purgative, and said to have been 
besser! by Shih Osman Ghazi. As the water is 
scanty there is often a fight, and there is there- 
fore « police guard. People come here from great 
di 


istances, 

A mela held in honour of the Tilla Jogi on 
Sheoratr. The old jdgir attached to this 
shrine bas been abolished since the present Mo- 
tye ee of murdering his rival for the 

At Katés—Ist Baieakh and for four days after. 

At Choya Saidan Shah from 25th Chait to 2nd 
Baisakh. Chiefly religious. No trafic, Katds 


JuriaM, 
ee 


Pisp Dapaw Kitay. 





Of the remaining melas attached to shrines those at Dharabi 
in Chakwal, and Jabbi in Talagang, are the most noticeable. 


In the inning of 1874 the Rev. Mr. Swift, of the 
American Uni ripe beni Mission that has its head-quar- 
ters in the Panjab at Sialkot, founded a branch mission at Jhe 
Two years later he was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Scott, who is now 
in charge. Weekly service is held in a house built by the Mission, 
and the eongregation consists of 25 members. The number of 
baptisms since the foundation of the Mission has been 39, for the 
most part from among Muhammadans. Bazaar preaching and 
on 2 and zenana visitation are the means of proselytism used 
by the Mission. ‘ 
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In 1876, a boys’ school was opened by the Mission, and was carried 


on with some success till April 1883, when it was closed for lack of 
funds. The Mission also has six girls’ schools under the superinten- 
dence of Miss Anderson, three of which are for Hindus, two for 
Musalmans, and one for low caste people. The first of them was 
opened in 1877. These schools are now attended by 140 girls, of 
ian 70 are Hindu, 45 Musalman, and 15 of low caste. The 
Government scheme of primary education is followed, with the addition 
of singing, sewing, and religious instruction. 

Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the prin- 

Feoportica) cipal languages current in the district 
aper0.0 | separately for each tahsil and for the 
—-—| whole district. More detailed infor- 
mation will be found in Table IX of 
the Census Report for 1881, while in 
Chapter V of the same report the 
several languages are briefly di 
The figures in the in give the 
recipe ¥ every 10,000 of the 

lation by lan , omittin gures. The universal 
bie age of the ae te Panjabi The chaudris and the more 
telligent lambardars speak Urdu, but it hardly comes natural 
to them. The Panjabi itself differs considerably in different 
parts of the district. The differences are rather of pronunciation 
and intonation than of words or construction. Some words, however, 
there are which are rarely heard out of icular ildkas. In 
general the language may be said to grow broader and more rustic as 
we go west, 

Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 
the Census of 1881, for each 
religion and for the total 

ulation of each tahsil. The 

gures for female education 
are probably very imperfect 
indeed. The figures in the 
margin show the number 
educated among every 10,000 
, of each sex according to the 
Census Returns. Statistics ae rere Boe attendance at Government 
and aided schools will be found in Table No. XXXVIL 


The distribution of the 















ion, and the eae ORS of their 
thers, as its in 1881-82, is 
shown in the margin. 
The mission schools have just 
been described. 
—_—_——— Ss The character and disposition 
of the people is thus described by Mr. Thomson :— 
“The people, as a whole, are a fine lation. They are physicall strong ’ 
and Ait develsped, with a high spite tal freak eines! They are vaca 
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very well-behaved, Crimes for the sake of plunder are comparatively rare, 
Crimes of violence are, however, unfortunately too common. They generally 
arise from quarrels connected ‘with women or land, or ancient feuds, Chakwal and 
g are the worst places in this respect, and there can be no doubt that the 
peo ¢ there are more wayward and passionate than elsewhere. I do not think, 
wever, that they are difficult to manage. I have found it the best plan to 
listen patiently to everything they had to say, whether relevant or not, but when 
once an order was issued to insist upon its being carried out immediately and 
without demur. The worst qualities of the people are envy, Vindictiveness, and 
want of truth. The second of these vices leads to a strong pertinacity in prose- 
cuting quarrels, whether by litigation or otherwise. Sometimes it takes the odious 
form of cattle-poisoning. Lying is so common that it brings no shame; when a 
man is discovered in a manifest falsehood, he considers it enough to say that he 
forgot himself. In lawsnits the only oath upon which much reliance can be 
placed is the oath of divorce. And I have known even that to fail. It should be 
remembered, however, that magistrates are always liable to overrate the amount of 
falsehood. On the other hand, the better races among the people are brave, 
self-respecting, honourable according to their own ideas, and loyal. They are 
not afraid to tell you a good deal of what they really think, which makes talking 
to them not only more pleasant but much more interesting.” 


Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII give statistics of crime; while 
Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and narcotic 
stimulants. 

It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 

of the commercial and in- 


hee dustrial classes. The figures 
avement, | asnol ro. rn in the margin show the 
1 











working of the income tax 


5 a fy tame ne he %)| for the only three for 
I. {Amount of tax = 3,3 Y years 

5 tag, bone us| Which details are available, 
Close § Number taxed — att and Table No. XXXIV 
Clan Number taxed : 174! gives statistics for the li- 
Class fNumber taxed “| Cense tax for each year 
Umea gS “j,| since. its imposition. The 
etal {iccontoftax e20| distribution of licenses 





granted and fees collected 
in 1880-81 and 1881-82 be- 
tween towns of over and 
vill of under 5,000 souls, 
is shown in the i 
But the numbers affected 
by these taxes are small. It 
may be said generally that 
a very large proportion of 
2 the artisans in the towns 
are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages are scarcely 
less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are the agn- 
culturists themselves, their fees often taking the form of a fixed 
share of the produce, while even where this is not the case, the 
demand for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity of © 
their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should be 

as they derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which 
die ina year of drought. The circumstances of the agricultural 
classes are discussed in Chapter III, Section D. 
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SECTION C.—TRIBES AND CASTES AND 
LEADING FAMILIES. Chapter ITI, 0. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and tribes Tribes and Castes 
of the district, ag tesorded at the Census of 1881, with details of and Leading 
sex and religion, while Table No. IXA shows the number of the less ___ Families. 
important castes. It would be out of place to attempt a deseription Stara — ee 
of each. Many of them are found all over the Panjab, and most “ayy nf tribes 
of them in many other districts, and their representatives in Jhelam 
are distinguished by no local peculiarities, Some of the leading 
tribes, and specially those who are important as landowners or by 
position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following sections ; 
and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI of the Census 
Report for 1881. 


The Census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, at 
least in their final form. It was found that an enormous number of 
mere clans or subdivisions had been returned as castes in the sche- 
dules, and the classification of these figures under the main heads 
shown in the caste tables was made for districts only, Thus no 
statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes and castes are 
available from the General Census, but the table at page 68 shows 
the figures of a Settlement enumeration of the resident population 
made in 1875-76, and the territory held by each of the dominant 
tribes is defined in the description of that tribe given in the following 


It may have been gathered from the account given in Chapter Tribal organization 
TI that the whole organization of the district is a tribal one. Except — ° the district, 
among the Hindus, who are not very numerous, and who are almost 
entirely devoted to trade, there are no castes or gots properly so 
called. All the more important tribes, and many of their sub-divi- 
sions also, occupy fairly defined areas, of which they are the sole or 
the predominant population. Each tribe claims to be descended 
from some one common ancestor, and the sub-divisions, which are 
often called gots, merely indicate the various collateral branches of 
agnatie descent, Women who marry out of their own sub-division or 
out of their own tribe cease to belong to it, and their children follow 
the tribe of the father. The tribes of the district are exceedingly 
numerous; but the only ones of which it is necessary to give any 
account here are the G , the Janjdas, the Khokhars, the Mairs, 

and Kahtits, and the Awaéns, 

Before discussing them, however, it will be necessary to say afew Jnts, Réjpits and 
words on the Jats and Rajptits and Moghals of Jhelam. ‘The principal Moghals, 
sub-divisions of Jats and Rajptits as returned at the Census of 1881 are 
given on page 69. It will be noticed that they include many tribes which 
are shown separately in the Settlement figures at page 68. And indeed 
the figures below do not represent the whole truth in this respect ; thus 
207 Bhagial, 181 Pathal, 191 Kanial, and 284 Langa, returned them- 
selves as Rajputs, and $13 Ahirs, 321 Tahims, 256 Sials, 290 Kahits, and 
232 Janjiias as Jats. The fact is that, as already stated, the real organi- 
sation of society, or at any rate of that portion of society who occupy 
a dominant position in the district, is based upon tribe rather than 

upon caste. Thus many of the tribes, when asked their caste at the 
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Census of 1851, returned themselves as Jat, Rajpit, Moghals, or what 
not, instead of, or rather as well as by the a name by which Chapter ITT, ne 
they arelocally known. The figures of the Settlement enumeration Tribes and Castes 
are therefore far more useful and Serer for local purposes i 
than are those of the General Census. Especially in the latter the 


i < R Jots, Rajput and 
number of Moghals is greatly over-stated, many of the minor tribes pe 
having returned themselves as Moghals who in reality have not the 
smallest claim to the title. So again the word Jat is locally applied 
very loosely to any low-born agriculturist of uncertain 

Sub-divisions of Rajyaits, Jhelam. 

Naun, NUMBER. Name NUMBER. 
Bhatti nee 7 a4 10450 Bhil ae ee a7 
Panwir ... fas ies HG | Khokhar — ws. 2208 
danjia She eee eae o,o64 Manhaa sae bee one 15,190 
Chibh ... m5 oe 614 | Banishthi es «. 1,239 
Chauhén 2) «. , 1,594 | Jdlap ... ‘is we 2,787 
Rathor ort ote sae BEG 

Sub-divisions of Jats, Jhelam. 

NAME. NUMBER. NAME. NUMBER, 
Awin oom —7 ore 668 Bangidl nm on” sae 1 25d 
Bains .., a te 630 | Tohtial ... wan os = B45 
Bhatti ... = we 6,241 | Dhanidl ... =h a 8TH 
Bhutta oom Pre] com 1,354 Khartal ee me see 1448 
Tarar ean ane gee T1z Eaniadl ave on aee 2,087 
Chitin ane ae ae 5,989 Kalial PTT) ona na 2705 
Babi ie oe ace 676 | Bhagidl .., ae ws 1,253 
Gondal -... cae we 6304 | Panwiir ... pie =i fad 
Khokhar xs ~» 2011 | Damidl ... bee «+ 8,680 
Manhiis. see Prey oon Lil Dh ewteti ree eee sue Tat 
Varaich ... te “ne 04 | Idinjha ... ae eo. «=. 601 
Chuddar oom hom bee f25 Kanial aad oee oan 2307 
Ansir ... 1,128 | Mekan ... 1,125 


The chief seats of political power among the Ghakars have gene- The Ghakars. 
rally lain in the Rawalpindi district. But their earliest known settle- 
ment in these parts seems to be at Ubriam, near Sultanpur, in 
tahsil Jhelam. Their own traditions point to a Persian origin. 
After conquering Thibet and ruling Kashmir, they were expelled 
from the latter country, and ‘ce refuge with Mahmud of Ghazni. 
That monarch took their leader, Ghakar Shah, into t favour, 
and eventually settled him in those districts which the Ghakars still 
hold. It is always necessary to use these tribal traditions with 
caution. Pride of race is strong in these parts, and leads to the in- 
vention of some royal progenitor. Pride of religion isa perpetual 
inducement to escape from the admission of an idolatrous ances- 
try. In the present case the Ghakar traditions are certainly false. 
For nothing 1s better known in Indian history than the fact that 
the Ghakars were bitterly opposed to Mahmid of Ghazni, and 
brought him nearly to destruction in a great battle hard by Peshawar. 
As we have seen, Ganarat Cunningham concludes the Ghakars to be 
a Turanian race settled in these s since the times of Darius 
Hystapes (circa mc. 500), and identical both with the Abhisares 
found here by Alexander the Great, and with the “savage Garge rs” 
mentioned by Dionysius, the geographer, in the 3rd century A.D. 
If this be so, the tribe has had the honour of furnishing a hero to 
one of the most amusing romances of Voltaire. But though the 
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Turanian origin of the Ghakars is highly probable, yet the rest of the 
theory is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems to 
be little use in going beyond the sober narrative of Ferishta, who 
represents the Gha as a brave and savage race, living mostly in 
the hills, with little or no religion,and much given to polyandry and 
infanticide, 

They were converted to Islam by Shahib-ud-din Ghori. 
In this district, from Ubriam they first occupied Sultanpur 
and the Iskhandral téka which lies north of the Trunk Road between 
the Niliand Lehri hills, Thence they spread over the south Khuddar 
country between Nili and Tilla and along the other side of Tilla 
by the river near Sangohi. Some oftheir settlements even reached 
as far westward as the Lundi Patti of Chakwal. The Janjias were 
constantly opposed to them, but were nearly always worsted. Once 
only Darwesh Khan, a fighting Janjua chief, drove them backward as 
far as Dangalli, But there he was himself routed with great 
slaughter by Hati Khin of Pharwala. Hti was in his turn defeated 
by the Emperor Babar, then employed on one of his early freebootin, 
expeditions, and who had been gained over by the Janjuas to attack 
the Ghakars. But when Hati Khan was dead, Babar on a subsequent 
expedition not only made friends with the Ghakars, but procured from 
them an auxiliary foree. When Sher Shah expelled Humayiin the 
two Ghakar “Sultans,” Adm Khan and Sarang Khan, adhered to the 
cause of the exile. To bridle their pride Sher Shah built the h 
fort of Rot&s about nine miles from Jhelam. Around this w a 
constant guerilla warfare. Thirteen of the twenty sons of Sultan 
Adm fell, and the Ghakar country was fearfully harried, but the tribe 
was never subdued. When Humdayiin returned they began to grow 
great. Their subsequent history mostly concerns the Rawalpindi 
district, where were the chief seats of the Admdal and Sirangal. 
About 1740 Sultan Mukarrab Khan of the Admdl rose to great 
power, and claimed to rule from Attock to the Chenab, But mean- 
while the Bugial clan had gradually made themselves strong round 
Domeli in tahsil Jhelam, and openly scoffed at these pretensions. 
At length Mukarrab Khan was utterly defeated by the Sikhs at | 
Gujrat. The Bugidl at once rebelled, and Raja4 Himmat Khan of 
Domeli seized Rotas, captured Mukarrab, and murdered him, The 
different clans then for the most part quarrelled among themselves, 
and all in turn fell an easy prey to the Sikhs. 

The Jhelam Ghakars are nearly altogether confined to the 
Jhelam tahsil. There they are the predominant race throughout the 
Khuddar Assessment Ci ie, that is, the upland between Tilla and Nili, 
and all the villages on the bank of the river from and above Dulial. 
They also hold a good many villages on the south side of Tilla, in 
the plain country round about and Sangohi. When it is 
said that the Ghakars hold these areas, it is not meant that they hold 
them exclusively. There are many villages where there are no Ghakar 
owners, and many more where the ownership is mixed, But there 
can be no doubt that they are the chief ae leading race in these 
parts, to whom all the others look up, and from whom they take the 
ply. They all alike claim to descend from Ghakar Shah, who has 
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been already referred to. But they have oe into many collateral Chapter III, 0. 
thi 


branches, of which the most important in district are the Admil, , 
the Iskandral, and the Bugial. The Admal are the most honourable 
as being descended from Sultan Adam. But they hold little here 
except Sultinpur, and one or two villages in east Chakwal. The 
Iskandral claim descent from Iskandr Khan. They occupy the tract 
between the hills, north of the Grand Trunk Road. They are com- 
soheriteed numerous, but have never been very important. The 

ugidl are the most stirring branch of the Jhelam Ghakars. They 
lie south of the Trunk Road from the Nili hills to Tilla, and to 
some extent on the other side of Tilla also, A smaller clan named 
Firozil hold a few villages close to Jhelam, and a still smaller clan 
which is little esteemed—the Tulial—has four or five estates on the 
bank of the river near Dulidl and Beli Budhir. The chief seats or 
mother villages of each clan are coy called Mandis. Of these 
there are six now generally recognised in the Jhelam district— 
Sultanpur which is Admal ; Lehri and Bakrila which are Iskandril ; 
Domeli, Baragowah, and Padhri which are Bugial. Bhet and Salhal, 
which were once flourishing Mandis of the Bugiil, are now 
decayed. 

Physically the Ghakars are not a large-limbed race, but they 
are compact, sinewy, and vigorous, They make capital soldiers, and 
it has been stated upon good authority that they are the best 
light cavalry in Upper India. They are often proud and self-respect- 
ing, and sometimes exceedingly well-mannered. As farmers they 
are not in the first class But to many of them agriculture is com- 
paratively a new business, and they will improve. Where their 
superiority is undisputed, they make fairly good landlords, but where 
their former tenants have opposed them successfully, they not seldom 
show some vindictiveness. They have no contempt for labour. 
Numerous Ghakars worked as common coolies on the railway works, 
but they prefer service in the Army or the Police, Race feeling is 
strong among them. Ghakars of the half-blood—especially in the 
more highly born families—are at more disadvantages as regards in- 
heritance, shares in #ndms, and the like, than is generally the case with 
other tribes. The chief Ghakar families are now found at Lehri, 
TDomeli, Padhri, Pindori, and Adrina. The Sultanpur and Bakrala 
Ghakars, though highly respectable, have fallen into comparatively 
poor circumstances. 

The Janjias are the only important tribe in the district who are 
undoubtedly of Rajput origin. They are of the Lunar Race; but 
whence and when they came to the Panjab is a matter of great doubt. 
Their own traditions point to recent immigration. As has been 
pointed out by’ Mr. Lepel Griffin, the genealogical trees of the 
various villages are very short, but too much stress should not be 
laid on this. The mairdsis commonly omit unimportant generations 
all over the district. It is clear that such omissions have been made 
in the present case. For these short igrees of five and twenty 

snerations at the utmost are supposed to span the entire interval 
m Mahmad of Ghazni to the present day. General Cunningham 
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Chapter 11,0. thinks that the Janjias must have been settled here for nearly three 
ate: thousand years. He derives them from Anu, the brother of Vadu. 
om Oastes So great an antiquity of settlement is improbable, and is supported 

~ Families, by little real proof That King Porus who fought with Alexander 
The Janjias, wasa Raijpat of the Paurava clan may be admitted. But there 
is nothing to show that the Rajputs had then penetrated to the 
north side of the Jhelam. Evenif this were otherwise, there is no 
evidence to connect the then Rajputs with the present Janjias. It 
may be added that General Cunningham's argument leads him to 
class the Awins as Rajpits and cousins of the Janjias, and to re- 
resent them also as residents of three thousand years standing. 
This is almost certainly erroneous. ‘ 
Immigration and At some uncertain period, then, some clans of Rahtor Rajputs, 
ena emigrating from Jodhpur, occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. 
The leader of this movement, according to the common account, was 
Raja Mal ; but this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large action 
of doubtful origin is apt to be fathered upon him. The Rajputs 
first. seated themselves at Malot in the west Salt Range. This nae 
although picturesque, is so inaccessible and unfruitful, that it must 
have been chosen for safety more than convenience. From here the 
Rajputs extended their supremacy over the uplands of Jhangar and 
. Kahun, and the plain country near Girjakh aud Darapur, In these 
Extent anq ‘Tegions they were rather settlers than conquerors, They not only 
ent and : 
character of their Tuled, but to a great extent occupiedalso. It seems very doubtful 
dominion, whether their real territories ever extended much further, but their 
traditions certainly pointto a former lordship over the western upland of 
Vunhar, and over much of the present tahsils of Tal and Chakwal. 
To a certain extent these traditions are supported by a notice in the 
diary of the Emperor Babar. But it seems probable that in these 
outlying territories the Janjuas were little more than garrisoned 
invaders, They had probably not much to do with the country 
except to levy tribute from it. If Babar’s account be read with 
attention, it will be seen that he represents the Janjiasas confined to 
the hills, and ruling over various subject tribes who cultivated the 
lains. This account serves to explain the utter extirpation that has 
befallen the Janjiias in the Vunhar and elsewhere. If we conceive 
them as holding detached forts in the midst of a foreign population 
which gradually grew hostile, then this extirpation can easily be- 
understood. This also serves to explain how one or two villages of 
peasant Janjiias have escaped, while all the Chiefs and Rajas round 
about have perished. Thus the village of Dharibi remains 
to thisday; but if the Awans really expelled or extirpated 
alarge Janjia population from the country round Talagang, 
Dharabi would almost certainly have been destroyed. If, however, 
the Aw4ns merely waged war on the detached forts of petty 
freebooters, then the escape of Dharabi requiresno explanation. 
The vague accounts of the people seem to point to some such history 
as this, and not to any great race or tribal war. 
Their conversion to The Janjias were long the predominant race in the centre and 
slim west of the district. Raja Mal is said to have reigned in the days of 
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Mahmiid of Ghazni, and his authority was probably more or less _re- 
cognised from Rawalpindi to the Tika. When Mahmud invaded 
India the Janjias opposed him, were defeated, and fled to the jun- 
es. Mahmoud followed them up, and succeeded in capturing Raja 
| himself The Raj& was released on condition that he and his 
tribe should embrace Team. When this conversion took place, the 
janju or caste-thread was broken, and the neophytes have been 
called Janjuas ever since. 
___ Raja Mal is said to have left five sons. Three of these settled in 
Rawalpindi or Hazara. Two—Wir and Jodh—remained in Jhelam. 
They speedily divided their possessions. Wir took the west, and Jodh 
the eastern share. Choya Saidan Shah was the boun between 
them. Wir’s descendants arenow represented by the Janjiias of 
Malot and the Kahun ildka, Their chief seat isat Dilwal. Jodh’s 
descendants have split into many branches. A general supremacy was 
long exercised by the Sultans of Makhiilaim Jhangar. But the 
chiefs of Kusak and Baghanwala soon became practically independent, 
as did also those of Dilur, Karangli, and Girjakh, whose descendants 
are now either extinct or much decayed. The plain ildka of Dara- 
pur and Chakri seems to have broken off from the main stock even 
earlier than the others. This passion for separatism is fatal to 
any large authority. The feuds to which it gave rise, jomned with an 
endless Ghakar war, and the establishment of new and strenuous 
races beyond the mountains brought the Janjéa dominion to destruc- 
tion. The Dhani country—called Maluki Shas after the great Raja 
—and the forts in emer J and the Vunhir seem to have been all 
lost not long after the time of Babar. But in the centre and east 
Salt Range and round Darapur the Janjiia supremacy remained un- 
disputed until the advent of the Sikhs. And the rich Salt Mines at 
Kheura and Makrach must have ali made this territory impor- 
tant. The Sikhs conquered the whole country piecemeal. Ranjit 
Singh himself besieged and cepted Makhialé and Kusak. Most of 
the influential chiefs received jdgirs but were ousted from their old 
properties. 

The Janjias now hold many villages in the centre and east Salt 
Range, and in the plain country round Diérapur in the south-west 
Jhelam tahsil. There are one or two detached Janjia villages beyond 
the mountains—such as Dhrabi in Chakwal, and Kot Sarang in 
ag _ The chief families are at Dilwal, Makhiala, Bighanwala, 
Kusak, ae Chakri; and Kot Sarang.* The Malot family is re- 
putable but poor. Many chiefs hold considerable properties, and in 
addition are entitled to certain dues or talukdari rights, To several 
of them jdgirs or indms have also been granted. 

The Janjias are physically a well-looking race. Their hands 
and feet in pera ler are often much smaller and more finely shaped 
than those of their neighbours. They ly engage in military ser- 
vice, where they prefer the cavalry tothe infantry. They are poor 
farmers, and men of ‘pei they ) oe oF details, and 
apt to be passionate when oppose ‘oo often they fix their hopes on 
ible objects. As landlords they are not step tb with akin 
tenants. They are willing to sacrifice something to retain even the 
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or parodies of feudal respect which time has not destroyed. Their 
pabaieshs are often good. They have a large share of vanity which is 
generally rather amusing than offensive. They are at the same time 
self-respecting, and not without a certain kind of pride, and are 
eminently a people with whom slight interludes of emotional Govern- 
ment are likely to be useful. The even routine of our administration 
chafes them more than others. 

The Gujars call for little remark. They seem to have been long 
settled in this district, where they hold many of the best villages 
round Jhelam, They rose to brief importance when the Emperor 
Bahadar Shah made the Gujar chaudri of Kald governor of a 
chawrest. But the Janjias and the Ghakars were always too stro 
for them. The kala chaudris enjoy the distinction or the infamy of 
having been the first to invite the Sikhs across the river. As 
usual they were almost the first whom the invaders brought to ruin. 


The Gujars are divided into many gots or clans. In this district 
the Paswal and the Kathanaare perhaps best known. The kdlé chau- 
dri are Paswal, and intermarry only with the chaudris of Dhing in 
Gujrat. This is not a caste ordinance. It springs merely from the 
recollection of old fellowship in greatness. The Gujars are reckoned 
the best farmers in the district. In garden cultivation a superiority 
is generally allowed to the Malliars. The Gujars are quiet and in- 
dustrious, more likeable than the Jats, but with few attractive quali- 
ties. Hafiz Ghulim Muhammad of Dina is perhaps their best man. 
Next to him are the tdld chaudri, and the old lambardar of Jakkar. 

The quasi-Rajpit tribe of the Khokhars is of small im rtance, 
The great name among them in the old time is Dadan Khan, who 
practically created the present town of Pind Dadan Khan out of old 
Shamsabid. His descendants have spilt into two main stocks, the 
heads of which are usually styled Rajas. The Ahmadabad Raja is a 

rosperous native gentleman with a large property of his own, and 
Fete Government grants. He and his tenants quarrel a good deal. 
The Pind Didan Khan Rajas are a poor and thriftless set, The 
hold little except certain lands in Pind Dadan Khan itself, which 
were procured for them by Mr. Arthur Brandreth. They have alien- 
ated a large partof the original t. They are in debt, and live 
idle and not over cleanly lives in the town of Pind Dadan Khan. 
The best of them are those who get quit of this kind of existence 
and take service. The family has a pension from Government. The 
Khokhars hold a few villages round Ahmadabad and Pind Dadan 
Khan, including a share of Haranpur. 

The Mairs, Kasars, and Kahits are three cognate tribes of un- 
certain origin, who between them form the predominant race through- 
out the Dhani country. The tahsil of Chakwal as at present consti- 
tuted is made up of the two regions known as Lundi Patti and Dhani, 
and of four other outlying ilékas which were formerly administered 
from other centres. These four ilébas are Hasil of the Bhattis, 
Dharabi of the Janjiias, Rupwal of the Mairs and Kahits, and Kallar 
Kahar of the Awins. The two main regions of Lundi Patti and 
Dhani differ a good deal in the character of their inhabitants, Lundi 
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Patti occupies the eastern third of the tahsil. It was generally held Qhapter 

in jdgir. As a consequence it has been settled by walt aitadineees ae 

bodies from many tribes. It was formerly divided into the three ar bret 

ildkas of Duman, Hasola, and Syadpur of the Ghakars. All the Families. 

rest of the tahsil, except the four extraneous ildkas already referred —_Lundi Patti. 

to, is included in the Dhani country. This Dhani country is divided 

into five well known old ildkas. veliand Badshahaéni lie in the  Jiédas in Lundi 

centre, and form the country of the Mairs; Bubial and Chaupeda Patti, 

are to the north, and form the country of the Kasars; tothe south 

lies Kahitani or the country of the its. Here again it must be 

borne in mind that, though these tribes are seldom or never found The Dhan. Ziéhas in 

out of their own i/déas, yet within those ildbas they are not the sole, the Dhan. 

though they certainly are the predominant inhabitants, even perhaps in 

a greater degree than the Ghakars or the Janjiiasin their respective 

territories. The origin of these tribes isdoubtful. Their own account 

is that they came from the neighbourhood of Jamu, joined the Origin of Mairs, 

Emperor Babar and were by him settled in the Dhani country, wae Pans 

which was at that time little if at all inhabited. They deny that 

they were ever subject to the Janjias, or to anybody else except 

the Emperors and the Sikhs, And indeed all tradition represents 

them as ever violent and masterful. Their chief men are termed 

ee, and the body of Mair chaudris collectively is called the 
ridl. 


This word, however, is sometimes used to denote the old 
chaudris as opposed to the new men first appointed by the Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Mr. Brandreth considered that the old chaudris 
were first put into office by Bahadar Shah, but this is doubtful. 
The dissensions between all the chaudris,—old and new,—have been 
“thus graphically described by the same authority: “The curse of pissensions among 
division fell upon them in their turn. Of the Mair chaudri’s sons, the chaudris, 
one took Chakwal, the other Badshahaéni. The Chakwél branch 
divided into Chakwal and Jabairpur, aud later still the great 
chaudris of Kot separated from the former, and possessed themselves 
of the ancient Janjua Mahal of Thirchak and its subordinate vill 
In Chaupeda, the Kasars of Mangwal and Minwél divided the dha; 
and Bal and Bhikari claimed a share, though a small one, of the 
rights of the Dulla chaudris in Bubidl. But worse divisions soon 
came. Chakwial again divided into two factions—Tora Baz Khan 
and Mehr Khin. All the other chaudris took one side or the other, 
till the whole pargana was in a ceaseless tight, and Government could 

t no revenue. During the dissolution of the empire, chaudri 

hulam Mehdi, the chief of Kot, had called in Maha Singh to protect 
them from the Awans, the Janjias, the Ghakars; aad tah Singh 
had agreed in return to give the old talukddrs 200 asdmis * rent- 
free, and to uphold their contract for the rest of the pargana. 
But Ranjit Singh could get nothing from them. He first sent General 
Ventura, who made some severe examples, and appointed new 
chaudris. But the old talukddrs or chaudrial soon regained posses- 
sion, and held the country off and on alternately, till at last they 





* “ Agimi” was a technical term of the old Chakwdl Revenue Administration. 
It meant a plot of 180 acres of cultivated ground, 
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invited the new chawdris toa banquet; and, at a signal to clear the 
table, had them slaughtered in the Sikh Kardar's presence. , 
Sultan of Chaoli, escaped ; not liking the invitation, he had stayed at 
home and collected his retainers, and thus saved himself from the 
party who set off to kill him also. On this the MaharajA came in 
person, dispossessed the talukddrs and settled each village either 
with the old proprietary body, or with the new cultivators, Chaudre 
Ghulam Mehdi alone escaped this confiscation, and was allowed to 
retain the Rupwal ildéta. The Mahar4jé probably considered it 
desirable to have at least one of these powerful chiefs on his side. 
The others were carried off to prison, but soon bought their release, 
and obtained 110 asdmis rent-free in lieu ofall claims for the future. 
In these villages they recovered their proprietary rights, though 
many of them were changed or confiscated some years later by Maha- 
raja Golab Singh. But in 1848, they joined the Sikhs, and further, 
di od themselves by making over a lady (Mrs. George Lawrence) 
tothem. For thisall their j¢girs were confiscated, and all their proprie- 
tary rights, wherever they held any. Some escaped a portion of 
this latter penalty, such as the chaudrial of Kot and Dulla, though 
the former were ejected on this order a year or to two later. In the 
late mutiny they distinguished themselves by some services and by 
sans good conduct; and thus obtained a reversal of their attaider. 

ermission was granted them to sue for all ownership rights they 
had held up to our rule, and few cases in the Settlement have been 
more complicated than these. Small jdgfrs were also restored toa 
few of the heads of the families.” 

These three tribes rarely take service. They are a passionate 
and revengeful race, Murders are very common among them,—not 
for plunder, but from motives connected with women or land. They are 
good cultivators, but somewhat exacting landlords. Al ther they 
are far more materially minded than either the Ghakars or the Janjuas. 
Envy is their most odious quality, Every family is distracted with mean 
jealousies which are sometimes prosecuted with astonishing rancour, 
The grant of achair or some slight honorary distinction to one 
member of a family throws all the rest into commotion. Not v 

uently this failing degenerates into criminal greed. One of the 
Reser chaudris himself told Mr. Thomson that he went in fear of his 
life till the birth of two sons secured his inheritance for his own 
family. From similar motives one of the Mair chaudris abandoned 
his own village and took refuge in another, This is nota pleasing 
description. It is fair to add that these vices seem to be gradually 
losing strength. At any rate they are awake to the ecpedicnes of 
working through legal channels, Many of the chaudrts are person- 
ally very engaging. Good horsemen, keen sportsmen, with frank 
manners and a good presence, it is sometimes difficult to understand 
how they should | have such a mean side to their character. 

The principal Mair families are at Chakwal, Chak Naurang, 
Badshahanai, and Kot Rupwal. There are many others not unim- 

ortant. Dulla is the chief seat of the Kasars, and Kariala of the 

‘ahuts, The new chaudris of the Sikhs are often known as zamin- 
dari chaudria to distinguish them from the old chaudrial, Many 
chaudris of all sorts bold lange indma. | 
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Nearly the whole tahsil of Talagang and many villages in other 


of the district also are held by the Awan tribe. The origin of ,. ., 


this people is obscure, and has given occasion to a good deal of con- 
troversy. Mr. Arthur Brandreth thinks that they may be descend- 
ed from Bactrian Greeks, but Mr. Lepel Griffin considers that all 
real Greeks would have refused to stay in the Panjab. General 
Cunningham holds the Awans to be Rajputs who were settled here 
long before the time of Alexander. Anu, the brother of Yidu, was 
their ancestor, and Taxiles of the Greek histories was an Aw4n chau- 
dri. But on the other hand Mr. Brandreth thinks that the Awans 
came as an organized army from Herat not more than 250 years ago; 
and that they ssa iad their present territories with a strong hand. 
The Awans themselves say they are descended from Qutb Shah, and, 
through him, from Ali, the Prophet's son-in-law. They came from 
Herat with Mahmid of Ghazni. By him they were settled round 
about, Sakesar. hops they bays compe ae present territories 

ly b eful settlement, an ly by driving out the Janjias 
a ts renee In such a ont of fh Ration it is difficult to 
decide, The tribal tradition is probably a fable slightly connected 
with fact. Arabian ancestry is a favourite fiction, and Mihmid of 
Ghazni is the common deus ex machind to save the confession ofa 
primitive idolatry. On the other hand General Cunningham's theory 
seems incredible. It is supported by little or no evidence. It is 
almost unheard of for undoubted Lunar ra of high pedigree to 
deny their origin, and to be joined in the denial by al their neigh- 
bours. Similarly the fancies about Bactrian Greeks are a mere 
surmise, and a very recent arrival of the Awans is contradicted by 
historical evidence. The most probable account seems to be that 
the Awans area Jat race who came through the passes west of 
Dera Ismail Khan, and spread northward to the country round 
Sakesar, Here they were found by Mahmud of Ghazni, and by him 
converted to Islam. This version is ied ee in accordance with 
the less adulterated traditions of Dera Ismail Khan. It also agrees 
with those traditions recorded by Mr. Griffin, which point toa 


former Hinduism. It is moreover in agreement with the common . 


h of the country which always classes the Awans as Zamindar 
or low born men, in contradistinction to the Séhuor gentle tribes of 
Janjias and Ghakars. Out of their own peculiar territory the Awans 
are frequently set down as Jats of the Awan got in the records of the 
first Regular Settlement. This is good evidence of the popular 
opinion. In Peshawar they are always reckoned as Hindkis. As to 
their recent arrival in the district it 1s sufficient to state that in the 
Ain Akbari the Talagang tahsil is described as Mahl Aw4n, and 
there is nothing to suggest that the name was at alla new one. 


The Awans so completely fill the tahsil of Talagang that it is 
usually known as the Awankari. In this district they also hold the 
Vunhar upland in the Salt Range and many other estates elsewhere. 
Fast of Kallar Kahar they are nowhere redominant. They are 
frank mannered and pleasing. Although the groundwork of their 
character is material, prudent, and calculating, yet this is often over- 
laid with a good deal of passionate impatience, which leads to head- 
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violence, They are certainly vindictive and prone to keep 
alive old feuds. In prosecuting these they are always ready for a riot, 
and often do not hesitate ata murder. These characteristics have 
led to an undefined but well understood factious organization. The 
larger part of the tahsil is split into two ies, to one of which 
nearly every headman belongs. The bands of connection are not 
very tightly drawn, but everywhere each member of a party can look 
for general support and countenance from the other members, In 
the old time every son naturally belonged to the party of his father. 
But recently some of the younger men have chosen for themselves, 
and have gone over to the enemy. This has excited bitter animosity; 
and in one instance it led to a determined attempt to disinherit the 
deserter. The Awans are physically a strong and broad shouldered 
race, but not generally very tall. As cultivators they are strenuous, 
pic tiguitaan Apart from the chaudris they are essentially a peasant 
tri 


The minor tribes are not very important. There are one or two 
small Bhatti ildkds—chiefly round about Chinji and Hasil. The 
Malliars—who are Araiens—are to be found in all the more fertile 
villages. They nearly always pee irrigated areas. Generally 
their wells are of the small type, with only two or three acres of 
ground attached. These plots are cultivated like gardens,—heavily 
manured, always double, and sometimes triple cropped in the year. 
Saiads occur all over the district in scattered villages. As a rule they 
are bad cultivators, lazy, arrogant, and not only willing but proud to 
live wholly or partially upon alms and offerings. Round Jhe and 
in the Pabbi there are a few scattered Rajptits who claim descent 
from Raja Salivahan of Sialkot. Jats of different clans are numerous. 
But the word is applied very loosely to any low-born men of uncertain 
origin. The Jalaps, the Phapras, and the Lillas are more interesting. 
They are all semi-Jat tribes. Each inhabits a well defined area in 
the plains below the Salt Range, and none of them is ever found out- 
side its own boundary. 

The Hindus and the trading classes of the district are almost 
interchangeable terms. Except a few jdgirddrs, fakirs, and Govern- 
ment servants or pensioners, the whole Hindu population is engaged 
in trade, while at the same time Musalman traders are very few. 
These Khatri vet Hag call for no remark. Most of them are 

tty village-dealers, e better class do a large money-lendi 

0a and some of them speculate a good deal in salt and timber. 
Both these trades, however, are likely to decline. It may be men- 
tioned that the Sikh Khatris of the disteite contribute to the Govern- 
ment service (Military, Police, and Civil) some of the best servants we 
have. Though this class numbers only 5 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, it contributes nearly half of the whole number of Government 
servants recruited from the district, and enjoys more than half of 
their whole salaries. It affords an instance, not usual in India, of a 
race who are at the same time traders and soldiers. The principal 
Khatri sub-divisions returned at the Census of 1881 were as fallow 
Bunjahi, 13,362 ; Bahri, 3,596 ; Khokhran, 16,578. Of the Aroras 
5,608 returned themselves as Dahre, and 5,335 as Uttaradhi. 


Thelam District) 
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Kashmiris in thousands are settled in the district, whose ances- 
tors migrated generations ago. Some are landowners and cultivators, 
but the greater number are mechanics, traders, and labourers. Not a 
few serve the State as private individuals in various capacities 
There is little or no difference between them and the ordinary Panjabi 
Muhammadans. Besides these men there is a considerable annual 
immigration of men, who come down in the winter in search of em- 
ployment, especially as day-labourers and reapers, returning to Kash- 
mir as the summer sets in ; and the panes of these a po pro- 
bably unusual! in 1881, owing to the scarcity in K 
the Ree for phos along the route to Kabul. 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND TENURES, 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned in Quinquennial Table XXXIII of the 

inistration Report for 1878-79. e following figures show the 
village tenures as classified at the recent revision of Settlement — 


Tota! 
Zemindari.| Pattideri Beiachare. Bs sea 











Several of the saminddri villages are held by single proprietors, 
and in the pattiddri villages the pattiddri arrangements are often in 
a condition of great decay. 

Some of the villages, bond fide estates held by one joint and un- 

_ divided proprietary body, are of enormous size, larger probably than 
in any other part of the province. Lawa, for instance, contains over 
90,000 acres, exclusive of the great Lawa rakh, and extends 14 miles 
by 16. Thoha has nearly 50,000, and is 10 miles by 12. Khandwal 
stretches for nine miles, and contains 35,000 acres, and there are 34 
villages which have above 10,000 acres. Their position as chiefs of 
these enormous villages gives many of the headmen of this district 
an importance not known among the peasantry elsewhere. In these 
huge estates the whole inhabitants are not massed together in one 

site, but most frequently the actual cultivators of the soil live 
in scattered hamlets. This is especially the case where the country 
has been under the rule of a dominant tribe such as those of the 
Awans or Ghakars. In such estates the superior tribe live in a large 
central vi with all the village servants, while the Jat cultivators 
occupy small hamlets of from one to 20 houses. There are sometimes 
as many as 30 or 40 of these hamlets in a large estate, some of them 
mere farm-houses, others considerable villages. In many cases it 
was found just or necessary, at the time of the Regular Settlement, to 
form such dhoks into separate estates paying a small annual sum to 
the parent vi But this was onl he. when the cultivators 


proved a more ordinary degree of independence of the superior 
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Chapter 10, D. tribe. . Where, however, both the villages, the parent as well as the 

=i dhok, were of the same caste, the Settlement Officer allowed sepa- 

bs se a ie etal ration when claimed by the dhok, if he considered it strong enough 
; to stand by itself, 


Proprietary ten- Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
tng and the gross area held in property under each of the main forms of 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the 
Quinguennial Table prepared for the Administration Report 
of 1878-79. The accuracy of the figures is, however, exceadineay 
doubtful; indeed, land tenures assume so many and such complex 
forms in the Panjab that it is impossible to classify them success- 
fully under a few general headings. The table showing the holdings 
of the different castes already given in Chapter III (page 68) 
shows the areas held by owners and tenants of each caste. 


Superior and infe- The curious double tenures resulting from the diverse degrees 
rior proprietors. Ma- in which the subordinate and cultivating classes had freed themselves 
Qabzah, from the dominant tribes whose tribal territory they held, were 
found to exist in Jhelam, no less than in Hazara and the frontier 
districts to the west; but the diversity was smaller, perhaps because 
the political disturbances of the period immediately preceding 
annexation had been less in a district nearer-the centre of Sikh rule, 
Perhaps too the matter was not so well understood at the time of 
the Regular Settlement of the Jhelam district, when the tenures 
were investigated and given their present form. Mr. Brandreth, 
who made the Regular Settlement, thus describes his action and its 
results :-— 


“The disputes, though very different in kind, were all the same in principle. 
In one, a Gakhar family were disputing with their Jat tenants; in another, one 
class of Jats or Gujars claimed to be superior owners of the land held by 
another branch of their own tribe, living in the same village. In a third, an 
Awan or Kasar family claimed to have superior right over the reat of their 
brotherhood. Ina fourth, a Janjia Chief claimed to recover a superior right 
inthe villages from which the Sikhs had long ago dispossessed him. In all, 
the main line of argument was the same. ‘he tenants would show how the 
Sikh ardor had bullied the old owners and protected them; would declare 
that the old owners were only contractors, and never land-owners; would en- 
deavour to prove that these owners had ceased to manage the village for 50 or 
60 years; and always ended with the great point in their mind, viz., that they 
had cultivated 4, 8, or even 20 generations, and had never paid arent-rate or 
malitdna. ‘Whatever we have paid, they always paid the same," was the 
univeranl ery. Onthe other hand, the Ghakar or other owners would call on 
the daningo’s records to show that for huudreds of years they had always 
been recorded as owners, wiris; that far and wide they were so known ; 
they would ask (and this was often a most important point) how, amidst such 

werful tribes, always plundering each other, a small Jat community could. 
have existed for a day except under their protection; they would point out that 
they kad been pores ar imprisoned tor the balance, and that it was only when 
they had nothing left that the kérdar levied the rent from every one; or they 
would prove that, though the A#drdar had ejected them from the management 
they had alway« allowed them some land rent-free or some present or 
percentage in lien of their mghts. The Awan or Kasar would show that, 
though the defendants were his relations, he had ruled the village entirely 
alone, and that under our rule he hed taken grain revts even from his own 
cousins. The Jats or Gujars would show that they had founded the village, 
and bad only allowed the others to come in subsequently out of kindness ;. 
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that thengh the Sikhs had left no profits to the owners, yet that they alone Q@hapter III, D, 
had been headmen and had managed the village, and located cultivators ; ber UH, 
this latter point was all important in each of these cases, The claimants Village Communi- 
would also attempt to show that they had taken certain fees on marringes ties and Tenures. 
or had levied door dues from the village servants, or that they alone had Superior and infe- 
collected and expended the village malha.® The Janjoa Chief would rior proprietors. Ma- 
endeavour to show that, though the Sikhs had ejected him, he had returned lik Qabza, 
now and then, and obtained presents or fees from his old tenants ; and would 
show that even the Sikhs had never disputed his real ownership, and that 
when they left, he returned to his village and took his land without any . 
one's permission. 
“In these cases I was a good deal mistaken at first, as I was not suiffi- 
ciently acquainted with the history of the country. It was moreover then 
the rule to aid the cultivators as much as possible, and to depress the sons of 
the sword. But as [ became more acquainted with the country, I learned 
that these owners had been left much more real power than had been the 
custom nearer Lahore. True they had never taken any rent or malikana; it 
was not the custom, as the Sikh left nothing, but they were allowed instead 
some land rent-free or a certain sum from the sdrddr's collections. As long 
as the land was well tilled and the Adrdér got his revenue, he did not interfere 
with these powerful owners, and they kept the Jats more as industrious serfa 
than ot ear else. They did not want to eject a good cultivator, but never 
hesitated to do so, if for any reason it seemed advisable: the copy-hold was 
really at the will of the lord, and not nominally so. For the reasons given 
above, my first decisions were decidedly hard upon the owners. LI generally 
made the cultivators sub-owners paying some fees to the old owner. In some 
villages, I did not even allow this. In the later cases, I have gone a good 
deal the other way. I learnt how very similar the rise of right in landed 
property at home—especially among the Scotch nobility—had been to that 
which was occurring in this country, before we suddenly came upon them with 
our record of rights and equalized everybody. 


“Where the tenants were nota separate body, but living with the owners § = -Afalik qabsa. 
in the centre village, the case was different. They could not be created sub- 
ordinate owners in the way the Jats had been, when residing in distinct ham- 
lets; and yet they could not be made co-sharers. How then were those tenants 
te be recorded who had acquired such prescriptive right that they could not 
fairly be made to pay a rent-rateP This difficulty gave rise tothe institution 
of the malik gabsa, who has often been calledacopy-holder, but is really nearer 
the English free-holder, or owner of »n estate tail, than any one else, t e onl 
limitation to his rights is the universal law of pre-emption; if he sells his aud. 
he must offerit first to the village owners. Latterly he bas sometimes been 
made to pay a small fee or seignorage due to the old owners, but this has not 
interfered with his rights as preprietor, He has entire rights to all the pro- 
ducts of his land, trees, mines ; can let his land on lease to whomsoever he likes, 
andcan sellit whenever he pleases, Still he is only a malik gabza, only 
owner of the particular plot he holds, and has no share in the rights or respon- 
sibilities of the village, It is undoubtedly an inconvenient institution; it 
is like a loose brick in a wall, put in without any cement round it ; and, if there 
are many in the village, the areaon which lo«ses caused by defaulting sharers 
fall, is sofar limited, and of course the stability of the village is rather pre- 
earious. Moreover, the tenure is a cause of great confusion, The malik 
gabza is not responsible fur losses, and therefore he cannot claim a share in 
the reduction resulting from inereased cultivation ; he is only to pay the sum 
fixed at the Settlement, and has nothing to do with the village. The old owners, 
as lords paramount, possess the right of escheat. Thereis this peculiarity, 
that when the owners have no other means of meeting their losses, they can 
make this mdlik gabza » sharer and owner inthe village and eall uvon him 
to pay his share like the others. 





*The common village fund, out of which oll public expenses are defrayed by 
the bead men, 
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ChapterI0,D. . “On the whole, though it isa enrious institution, T think under our pecn- 
— liar views of tenure itiaa good device. (Of course I would rather see owners 
Communi- with full power over their tenants, as in England, but as we cannot fairly -et 
ties and Tenures. aside the claims of these old hereditary tenants, I think they are better record- 
Métik gabca, ed as malik gabe than as nominal tenants paying nothing. 

“The classes who have generally been made malik gabra ore relations 
of the owner, where one or more pss Ae of a family have gradually usurped 
the whole village; old tenants of tamindar castes, where the proprietors have 
been allowed little or no power over them; persons who have o tained land 
by gift on marrying the daughter ofa sharer; men who hare purchased parti- 
cular fields, or who have been put in possession by the kardar against the 
will of the proprietors, and maintained there ; holders of rent-free lnnds who 
have obtained a prescriptive title, and such like, Another large class are those 
families, whose headmen or representatives have managed the village daring 
the temporary dispossession of the real owners, either when turned out by the 
Sikh kdrddr or ejected by us for the events of 1849. In those villages where 
the owners were allowed by Government to recover their rights, the sub- 
ordinate tenants whom we had temporarily treated as owners, were often 
recorded as malik gabza, though they have been more generally recorded as sub- 
ordinate sharers and owners of their portion of the village paying five or ten 
per cent. fees, called wdérisdna, to the old and now restored proprietor. The 
great difference is, that with these rizhts they have a share in the village com- 
mon and the village responsibilities, and they can continue to hold the office of 
lambardir, The malik gabza has no right whatever to this office.” 

Malik gabra and in- At the recent revision of Settlement the landowner, whom Mr. 
steed Propristors’ Brandreth describes as inferior proprietor in the above quotation, 
or oe tevisioe was found to have full rights of ownership, subject to the payment 
of the talukddérié dues which are described below. The malik qabza 
also was defined as “aman who is full owner of the land he oceu- 
pies upon that status, but who has no share in the communal rights 
and liabilities.” He is, so to speak, a village by himself—a sort of 
corporation sole—which for fiscal convenience is merged into another 
community. But, as has been remarked by Mr. Brandreth, “he is 
not free from the local custom of pre-emption.” Owners of this 
latter kind are numerous in the district. In many cases, though not 
always, they pay a mdlikdna or wdrisdna charge in addition to the 
revenue. is mdlikdna was imposed at the first Regular Settle- 
ment—sometimes asa direct charge of so many annas in the rupee; 
sometimes by fixing differential rates for full owners and 
owners; and sometimes by granting a remission of some part of the 
demand originally fixed, and confining the benefits of this remission 
strictly to the full owners or wdrisdn. In the recent re-Settlement 
these differences have been avoided. The same rates have bean 
fixed upon all. But in addition a mdlikdna, in strict propor to 
that formerly paid by them, has been imposed upon all mdlikdn 
bze from whom it was due. There are altogether 4,494 holdi 
of gabze mdliks who pay the general rates and nothing more, T e 
whole revenue charged upon these holdings is Rs, 28,981. There 
are 6,354 holdings which pay malikdna charges of various amounts. 
The revenue charged upon these holdings is Rs. 49,042, and the 
additional mdlikdna charges amount to ies, 3,546, or an average of 
rather more than 7 per cent. 
Distribution of mnd- These proprietors of their possession are much more common 
likda gales, in the Pind’ Dadan Khan tahsil than elsewhere. In tahsil Jhelam 
there are none who pay mélikdna, 
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_ Closely connected with this subject is that of the talukddri 
dues. These dues were created at the Regular Settlement, and were 
erally in favour of old families of Ghakars, Janjias, Mairs or 
Reis who were thought to have exercised feudal predominance or 
actual rights of naa in former times over the villages or indi- 
viduals charged with the payment of the dues. Sometinies the 
method observed was to create a surcharge upon the revenue pay- 
able to the talukddrs This was usually done when the dues were 
myebe in one village and receivable in another. Sometimes a 
leduction was given from the Government revenue; but given solely 
in favour ofthe talukddrs or wariadn, while every one else continued to 
pay as before. This was the usual method where the talukddrs 
formed a portion of the village community upon whom the charge 
was laid. In the recent revision of Settlement these dues were all 
maintained in their old proportions, but they were reduced to the 
one model of a surcharge or mdlikdna in addition to the revenue. 
These dues are far more extensive in tahsils Jhelam and Pind Dadan 
Khin than elsewhere, At the same time the taludddra in the 
latter tahsil are comparatively very few, and therefore their rights 
are valuable. In the other tahsils the dues are divided among too 
many sharers to be much worth. The whole number of recipients 
is 958. The whole amount received is Rs. 3,805. Of this amount 
Rs. 1,927 is paid to 25 persons in tahsil Pind Diadan Khin. There- 
fore the talukdars in the other three tahsils receive on the average 
less than Rs. 2 a piece. These fees are levied from 51 villages in 
tahsil Jhelam, 19 in Pind Dadan Khan, 9 in Chakwal and 3 in 
Tal The persons who pay them are sometimes entered as 
malitan adna, and sometimes as simple mdliks, Practically they 
are full mdlits liable to pay slightly heavier taxes than their 
neighbours. 
Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
ross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 1878-79, while Table No. XXI gives the current rent-rates 
of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy 
of both sets of figures is probably doubtful; indeed, it is impossible 
to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately represent 
the letting value of land throughout a whole district. The prevail- 
Ing rent-rates as ascertained at the Settlement of 1880 are shown 
at page 86, as also are the areas held by the several classes of 
tenants, The relative numbers of owners and tenants are shown 
in Chapter ITT ( 68) as ascertained at the Settlement Census. 
Of the whole cultivated area 68-3 per cent. is occupied by the indi- 
vidual owners, and 17°7 per cent more by tenants-at-will. Thus 86 
_ per cent. on the whole is practically at the disposal of the owners. 


The avealetion of tenant right in this district was mainly 
effected- by Mr, Arthur Brandreth at the first Regular Settlement. 
During the Summary Settlements some tenants paid rents in kind: 
but the great majority paid in cash at the Government revenue- 
rate and no more, They were thus ona practical gi beeelld with 
those whom we now recognise as owners, This equality was the 
natural outgrowth of the Sikh system which generally refused to 
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Chapter III, D. recognised any privilege status between the Government and the 
= cultivator. Mr “Bran th put an end to this state of matters, In 
Wilere Demant: every village he first defined and set apart those whom he considered 
to be owners, All other cultivators were distributed among four 
classes of tenants, of which the first three were granted rights of 
eccupancy, and the last were the tenants-at-will. . 
Classes of tenants. These classes were as under, viz. :— 
I—Ancient tenants, asiémi kadimi, being those who had come 
in before the great famine of 1753. 
TL.—Old tenants, mustakil pwrdna, who had been in possession 
about 50 years on the average (say from 1510 A.D.) 
Il].—New tenants, mustakil naya or jddid, who came in 
after 1810, but were considered to have a claim to rights of occu- 
pancy. 
All the above classes were ted rights of occupancy, or, to 
use the language of the district: wae made muasrsans mustakil, 
The fourth class comprised all the tenants-at-will or muzdridn ghair 
mustakil, This system of classification only developed itself after 
the Settlement had been some time in progress. It was therefore 
never applied in tahsil Jhelam, where only the broad distinction of 
mustakil or ghair mustakil waa recorded. In the other three 
tahsils, however, it was generally enforced. But many modifications 
were allowed in individual cases, especially in the matter of rent. 
For the question of rents was also regulated by Mr. Brandreth. 
Rents, Rents in feat were recognised and maintained wherever it was 
sible to doso, Cash rents were regulated as follows:—The ancient 
tenants of the first class were cha the revenue-rates and cesses 
with a small additional sum for mel! The old mustakil tenants 
or second class paid the revenue rates and cesses, together with a 
mdlikdna of from two to four annas on each rupee of revenue. The 
third class or new mustakil tenants paid the same as the second 
class, except that in their case the malikdna was put at from four to 
eightannas. In actually se Fh hi malikana the theoretical scheme 
was often a good deal modifi The cash rent of tenants without 
rights of occupancy could not of course be fixed. But the rate 
then existing was duly set down, and in practice it has not been very 
often since departed from. Mr. Brandreth intended that these rents 
should be recorded in the gross result merely, without details of the 
calculation by which it wasreached. And it was fares Der 
that these gross rentals should be modified periodically im ce 
with the price of corn This part of the scheme has always been a 
dead letter. It was impossible to keep secret the details of the cal- 
culation, and in tice all the parties concerned have paid attention 
to nothing but these. No one has ever wished or attempted to have 
his rent revalued upon a corn standard. And so it has come about 
that all tenants pay rentals in kind, or rentals in cash equal to the 
sum assessed upon the land with cesses and with or without a 
mdlikdne or melha surcharge of various amount. 
New classification In the record of the recent Settlement all these rentals have been 
of tenants. carefully maintained in their old proportions. They all now take the 
form either of rental in kind, or of a payment of a madlikdna in cash 
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in addition to the revenue and cesses assessed upon the land. But Chapter IIT, D. 
the old classification of occupancy tenants has not been followed. It ae 
has no connection with the Punjab Tenancy Act; and it is therefore Village Commer 
practically obsolete. With the permission of the Financial Commis- ‘x. tacieuuay 
sioner, in the new record all tenants with rights of occupancy have been “of tenants, 
recorded as holding under either section 5 or section 6 of the 

Tenancy Act. No further discrimination has been attempted. In 

assertaining the members of each class the following rules were 

observed :—All occupancy tenants who paid rental in kind were 

placed under section 6 without enquiry. All occupancy tenants who 

pay rent in cash were also placed under section 6 unless the records 

of the first Regular Settlement showed good reason for placing 

them under section 5. In all cases of doubt or of importance the 

attestation of tenant status was conducted separately. The 

practical result is that the more part of the old asdmis hadimi 

with afew others have been placed under section 5; and the rest 

under section 6. 


Rents in kind are fixed by custom, and are uniform over large Rents in kind, 
areas. No one has ever tried to enhance them, and it is probable that 
they do not admit of much enhancement. These rents are nearly 
always the same for all classes of tenants. Everywhere the kamins' 
fees are first deducted before any division of the produce takes place. 
These fees are from ten to twelve per cent. in the three tahsils of 
Jhelam, Pind Didan Khan and Chakwal, except in the well-irri- 
gated lands of Pind Dadan Khan, where the rate is 15 or 16 per 
cent. After these deductions have been made, the remainder of the 
produce is divided as follows: In tahsil Jhelam landlord and tenant 
share and share alike both in the grain and in the straw. In tahsil 
Pind Didan Khan the landlord generally takes half the grain, but 
in Diwanpura, in Kalla, and in part of Lilla only two-fifths, Of 
the straw he gets from } to 4} in most of the villages of the Ahmada- 
bad and Jalap i/dtas, with a few others elsewhere, But in general 
the tenant pays only one load of straw per harvest. In tahsil Chak- 
wil the grain is equally divided, except in the villages near Thirchak, 
between the Dhrahn Kas and the Gabhir, where the tenant kee 
three shares out of five for himself. The straw of the pulse crops (moth, 
&c.,) is divided as the grain. But all other crops pay only one load 
of straw to the senior 


In tahsil Talagang the fees paid to kdmins are about 6 
cent. on bdrdni and 8 per cant on irrigated land. The whole he 
maining crop, both grain and straw, is divided. The landlord's share 
varies from one-fourth to one-half. But by far the most common rate 
for unirrigated lands is one-third. For irrigated lands—which are 
very small in extent—one-third and two-fifths are the more usual 
rates, and are nearly equally prevalent. Though the rates vary with- 
in the tahsil, yet they are generally constant over considerable areas, 
For assessment purposes the share of the roduce ordinarily 
payable as rent: by tenants-at-will was assumed at the late Settlement 
as 31 per cent. in Talagang, and 45 per cent. in the other tahails. 
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Chapter ITI, D. The individual holdings of tenants are not large. The average 
Village Cor ;. Per Assessment Circle is nowhere greater than seven acres. Two to four 
ties and Tenures, 2¢Tes isthe more common rate, But the gross area in the hands of 

Extent of tenant. tt® Whole body of tenants is very considerable. _ Tenants with rights 
holdings, and kinds Of occupancy hold 14 per cent. of the entire cultivation, and 

of rent. tenants without these rights hold 17-7 pe cent. The following two 
tables give, by tahsils, the acreage held by each class of tenants, 
distinguishing also the nature of the rents paid :— 


I.— Acreage held by tenants paying rents in kind. 





i Oceopency | Tenanteal- 
Tahail. tenuate, wil Total. 


=r 





tenants, | 
mill. 


Tenanis-at- 


mm a |r ns | of OO 


1.—Lomp rate on bold- 
ing 


& 


Acreage rates fot 
reckoned on the 
rerrage 


Tt will be seen that there are hardly any real cash rents. The 
great majority of the mdlikdne rentals are four annas in the rupee 
or less. These Tables must be understood as referring to the time 
when the new’ assessments were announced, without regard to subse- 
quent litigation. : 

Se ee ax The lambardari arrangements of the district have never yet 
iaaienanite. assumed a permanent form, The number of lambardars appointed 
during the Summary Settlements was very large. When the Regu- 
lar Settlement commenced, Mr. Brandreth was strongly in favour of 
having only one or two lambardars in a village who might receive a 
substantial remuneration. He therefore began cautiously to confine 
the office to the old headmen of the Sikh times. At first his plan 
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was successful, but when the working of it was handed over to his Chapter IIL!D. 
assistants, the selection of these headmen was carelessly carried out, ta 
and gave rise to many appeals and much dissatisfaction. Some of the Vilese Cone 

men were restored individually; and at last a general order ~ 7). .bartéri ar- 
was issued directing the restoration of all lambardars who had been —_rangements, 
in office under the Summary Settlements. In carrying out these 
restorations the dismissed men were sometimes put back without con- 
ditions, and sometimes only for their own lives without remainder, 
-to their issue. In the final Report of his Settlement, Mr. Brandreth 
expressed himself in favour of a gradual reduction in the number of 
the lambardirs by the absorption of all death vacancies which it did 
not appear necessary to fill up. These views were supported by the 
Commissioner, and for a long time were generally acted upon. When 
a lambardar died his successor was not appointed as a matter of 
course; but the whole circumstancesof the village were passed in 
review, and, if the deceased man did not appear to have had any 
strong claims to his appointment in the first instance, his office was 
frequently done away with,and its emoluments made over to one of 
the remaining lambardara. This was especially the case where the 
deceased man had been put in for life only, or where the retention 
of the lambardari in his family did not seem advisable or profit- 
able upon administrative grounds. But the lambardéri_ arrangements 
of the district have recently been reviewed by the Financial Com- 
missioner. Asa result of the instructions then issued, it seems 
probable that in future the appointments will be made for the more 

No, Partin regular succession under the ordi- 

Thelam .. 72 nary rules, and that reductions will only 
Pini Milan Khia... 582 be allowed in exceptional cases or on 
Talngens «oy, proof of real necessity. The number of 

| ~ cai lambardirs in the districtis shown in the 
margin according to tahsils. 

Lambardirs receive 5 per cent. on the revenue, except in a few No ala lambardam. 
villages where there are special arrangements. There are no ala 
lambardars, and to introduce them would be disastrous to the district. 

Lambardars can be reduced wherever necessary; but to introduce 
differences of rank among those who are maintained would cause an 
enormous amount of malignant jealousy. 

There are no zailddrs properly so called; but at the first Regu- Place of zailddrs 
lar Settlement a system of cash indms to the leading chaudris was in- a ee 
troduced, which is described in Chap. V., Sec. B. 

The malba under the old Regular Settlement was generally Malba, 
assessed upon ploughs, Its realization was often a doubtful and 
difficult business, and it is doubtful whether the difficulties connected 
with it are likely to cease. In a village where the lambardars are 
weak or unpopular, malha is always paid with reluctance, which is 
ly due to a real spirit of grudging, and partly to the desire to 
inflict annoyance. 
In some villages, but not in all, the kamins, or village menials Kamidua, 
pay small dues tothe owners, A report submitted by the Deputy 
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Chapter IIT, D. Commissioner in 1873 showed that the cess was then levied to the 
Sree following extent :— 
were 
Kamidna, 





Probably much less is now levied. The proceeds are, as a rule, 
applied to reduce the amount of the chaukidari charges. 


Village menials. The principal classes of the village menials, their legitimate 
duties and their probable estimated mcome from various sources, 
are detailed as follows :—Lohdrs (blacksmiths)—Are chiefly occupied 
in supplying the wants of the villagers in ploughshares and other 
husbandry requisites. Their probable income from all sources is about 
Rs, 72 per annum. Turkhdns ( pl iaerblg7 also occupied in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements of various kinds; their 
probable annual income being the same as of blacksmiths. Nats 
(barbers)—Are chiefly employed in the discharge of their oe 
professional duties. They are occasionally used in i an 
betrothal negotiations and in connection with funeral ceremonies, and 
are occasionally liberally rewarded for their special services, especially 
in nuptial festivities Their estimated annual fee is about Rs. 60. 
Ghumdrs and Mussalis—Potters and mussalis supply their own 
and pen boene villages with earthenware and baskets, and aid 
the zaminddre in cultivation when required, receiving payment in kind ; 
their estimated average annual income being Rs. 72 and 48 respectivel 
Telis (oilmen).—Supply the village inhabitants with oil and oil 
cakes, usually receiving out seed as remuneration; they sometimes 
aid in cultivation. Mirasis—Are employed on marriage ceremonies 
as singers and jesters, and are remunerated in kind ; annual probable 
income being Rs. 48. Mochis (shoemakers)—Are employed princi- 
pally in making and repairing shoes and occasionally assist in cul- 
tivation ; also paid in kind. 

Agricultural The demand for daily labourers is mainly supplied by immigrants 
labourers. © from the direction of Ghazni and from Kashmir. Pathéns and 
Kashmiris enter the district in large numbers in time for the autumn 
harvest, and stay out the winter; but after the spring harvest they 
generally return for the summer to their homes. Reapers receive in lieu 
of pay one sheaf out of every 20 sheaves which they cut. This. 
sometimes in a good harvest is equal to a rate of nearly four annas a 
day. When paid in cash, the rate of varies from two to four 
annas. The wages of labour sweyailing ak iaiirwne periods are shown in 
Table No. XX VII, though the figures refer to the labour market of 
towns rather than to that of villages. 
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The last two lines of a No. XVI ay the agen ss = Chapter III, D. 

holding service ts from the village, and the area so he e al 

zon ag eteooadinanily small, but they refer only to land held free Vilese Comment 
of revenue, which is by no means the only form which these grants | 
assume. Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee at a favourable ype 
rent, or on condition of payment of revenue only ; sometimes the 
owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making over the produce to 
the grantee ; while occasionally the grant consists of the rights of 
property in the land, which, subject to the usual incidents, such 
as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in the person perform- 
ing certain specified services at such time and for so long as he 
performs them. These ang are most commonly made for main- 
tenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious schools, and 
the like. 


In the partition of village common it is almost a universal Partitions of village 
rule in all Baidchdra villages to fix the share of each man in propor- = common, 
tion to the amount of Government revenue which he pays. “This 
is called taksim hasb dtc ies “3 is sometimes a ateals 
rule to apply fairly in riverside vil when a partition is appli 
for shortly Tate: the stream has washed away the lands of aie of 
the shareholders. One party insists upon a partition based upon 

ings as they are; another claims to have it based upon things as 
they once were and as they may be again. Mr. Thomson writes: 
“T do not think there is any real custom on the subject. The deci- 
sion lies entirely with the officer ing the partition. In some 
cases it is probably the right course to re Snes altogether, 
but these are rare.” Common lands are generally common of the 
entire village ; but in some instances, although the village is otherwise 
purely Baidchéra, there are separate commons belonging to different 
parts of it. 

Most mo are usufructuary, but as a rule the mortgagee Mortgages. 
does not actually take possession. The mortgagor continues to cul- 
tivate, and pays a rent in kind to his macetgneee Sometimes he also 
continues to pay the revenue, but generally this is done by the mort- 

For such mortgages it is not usual to fix any period. They 
run on until the mo r chooses toredeem them. ft is usual to 
stipulate that such redemption may only be made at the rabi 
harvest. A mortgagee, who, while in receipt of all his dues, should 
insist upon petting back his money, and putting an end to the trans- 
action, would be thought to be acting very oppressively. 

The custom governing the disposal of lands newly formed by Riparian boundaries. 
river action is not uniform. Where the river Jhelam first enters this 
district it runs in a rocky bed and with a swift current. New lands 
are hardly ever formed, and though the deep stream rule or hadd 
sikandri is said to be in force, yet it is very doubtful whether any 
single instance can be produced in which it has been necessary to 
apply it. From near Dulial, where the river begins to run more tran- 
quilly, a line of senay pillars forms the boun between British 
and Jamu territory. Everything on this side of the line is measured 
in some village or Government Bela. And thus the system of wér 
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Chapter III, D. pr or fixed boundaries may be said to be in force. At Bela Tuliila 


Village Communi- 


Riparian bo 


Poverty or wealth 
of the proprietors, 


in the Gujrat district—opposite to I ur in tahsil Jhelam—the 
line of boundary pillars comes to an end. Hence down the river to 
the lower boundary of Changas in the Gujrat district, the deep 
stream rule of Aaded sikandri is the only custom. This lower 
boundary of Changas is very wa identical with the upper bound- 
ary of Darapur in thisdistrict. Thus for all practical purposes the 
bed of the Bunha torrent may be taken as marking the extreme 
limit ofthe hadd sihendri custom. All the villages below this point 
are under the rule of wer pdr or fixed boundaries. Mr. Thomson 
writes :— 

“1 doubt very much whether the villages concerned would ever agree wnani- 
mowsly to set aside the Aadd sikandri custom. It would, however, be much 
better abolished, There can, I think, be no doubt that the strict custom requires 
the cession of all lands which change their bank, whether they be identifiable or 
not, but about these identifiable lands there is usually ao bitter quarrel. The 
general working of the custom, too, is apt tobe wasteful and inequitable.” 


Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of land ; 
Tables Nos, XXXIIT and XXXIIIA show the operations of the 
Registration Department; and Table No. XX XIX the extent of civil 
litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are exceedingly im- 
perfect ; the prices quoted are very generally fictitious ; and any figures 
which we possess afford but little real indication of the economical 
position of the landholders of the district. The subject is discussed 
at some length at pages 4717 of the Famine Report of 1879, where 
actual figures are given for instances selected as typical. In forward- 
ing these figures, the District Officer wrote as follows:— 


“ As regards the economie condition of agrienlturists in this district, there is 
no very broad distinction between owners, occupancy tenants, and tenants-at-will. 
For the firat ten years after annexation the condition of all classes improved 
greatly ; the harvests were nearly always good, cultivation was increasing, and 
they bought cattle and jewels, and fed and clothed themselves much better than 
they had previously done, Bye and bye the crops began to grow poorer on the 
new lands and some bad seasons oceurred. The first Settlement expired, and the 
people were called upon to pay revenue on the lands newly cultivated. It also 
became difficult for them to keep cattle, for they had broken up their own waste 
lands, and the larger wastes had been formed into Government preserves, So 
the owners and occupancy tenanta gradually got into debt. The tenants-at-will 
who buy a share of the produce pilfera good deal from the crop before it is 
divided ; and they are commonly village craftsmen, adding from their trade earn- 
ings to the receipts from their land. The average annual income and expenii- 
ture of an agricultural family of four persons may be thus stated :-— 


IntoMEe— Re. A. P. 
By articles of food rad . 83 0 0 
Other sources at ws 12 0 0 


fa 0 0 





EXPEXDITURE— 





Herenue and Cessea ae a Ie F 
Wares are = tae” eee 8 

Purchase of necessaries not produced 
on the land in ws 2 oF 
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- “The house will be worth Rs. 20 to Rs, 70, and the family will sae four @hapter III, D. 

kine, three sheep or goats, jewels worth Ra, 35, and furniture worth Rs. 16. = —_— 
“The agriculturists give all their grain to the da at harvest time, It Village Communi or 

is the custom to charge two annas in the rupee fur lending money. Thns when a ties and Tenures. 

man gives a bond for Rs. 100 he only receives Ra. 87-8. He is then charged in- Poverty or wealth of 

terest on the Rs. 100 at two annas (3 per cent.) gl harvest ; the unpaid inter. the proprietors. 

est being added at each harvest to the princi Thus a man who borrows 

Ks 87-8 willin three years owe Rs. 227-13, and in six years, Rs, 460-11, The old 

custom was oot to balance the account every harvest, but only when the debtor 

wished to settle it, or other special occasion arose ; and for the oldest accotnt not 

more than 50 percent, was charged as interest if cash was paid, or 100 per cent. 

if settled by paying in grain or cattle. Moreover, both debtors and creditors are 

equally careless, the one in borrowing and the other in lending. A cultivator with 

a small holding used not to be able to borrow more than Rs. 20, Now he can run 

into debt up to Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, Another reason is that, in the old days, 

land could not be sold at all; whereas it now fetches a large sum .” 


The Jhelam peasantry are said by those who know them 
best to be, on the whole, in a prosperous condition. The onl 
sia is such as results from excessive sub-division of the land. 

tis estimated (andthe estimate appears to be more reasonable 
than that given above) that the average expenditure of an ordinary 
cultivator in fair circumstances upon the subsistence of himself and 
his family is about Rs.8 per month, an expense that a holding of 
15 acres will easily enable him to bear. The ordinary expenditure 
ofa shopkeeper is somewhat more, and averages probably Rs, 12 
per month. Some of the headmen, or meliks, of the Awans in 

alagang, and the family of the Chaudri of Dhanni possess large ‘ 
éstates. It is true they had no law of primogeniture, but they used 
to keep their land undivided by fighting among themselves, till on! 
one was left. In Dhanni and Talagang there are accordingly still 
some landowners left with large estates paying a yearly revenue of 
Rs. 1,000, but these are the exception, and constant sub-division 
under the peaceful British rule will soon reduce them toa level 
with their neighbours. 

Debt certainly isnot so prevalent in Jhelam as elsewhere, 
The peasantry generally are free from debt. The assessment is very 
light, and it it only in cases of recklessness and extravagance 
that a cultivator falls hopelessly into the hands of his money-lender, 
Tn mortgages, it is not unfrequent to stipulate for payment in grain. 
Tn these cases usually the cultivator retains possession, making over 
one-third or one-fourth of the produce, as the case may be, in lieu 
of interest, and the profits of the money-lender on this system often 
amount to as much as 50 per cent. Loans are chiefly in the hands 
of the village shopkeepers. Except in Pind Dadan Khan there are 
no bankers of any great wealth. 

The district is throughout one of small holdings. The average Average size of hold- 
cultivated area of holdings in each Assessment Circle is shown in the ings. 
table on the next page. 


Tt will be observed that in Dhanni and Tal g, and 
the drier tracts (Thal and Phapra) of the Pind Dadan Khan 
tahsil, the holdings are much larger than elsewhere, the population 
being less dense, and the agriculture rougher. The average size of 
the tenants holdings appears smaller than it really is, for a tenant 
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Chapter ITT, D. frequently holds land under more than one owner, or owns a holding 
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CHAPTER IV, 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
SECTION A—AGRICULTURE AND ARBORICULTURE. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and irriga- 
tion, and for Government waste land; while the rainfall is shown in 
Tables Nos. III and INA and B. Table No. XVII shows 
statistics of Government estates, and Table No. XVIII of forests 
Table No. XX _ gives the areas under the principal staples, 
and Table No. XXI the average yield of each. Statistica of live 
stock will be found in Table No, XXII Further statistics are given 
under their various headings in the subsequent pe phs of this 
Chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of 
field labour have already been noticed in Chapter III Section D. 

The principal soils of the district may be described as follows: 
The Table on the next shows the area of each as ascertained at 
the recent Settlement. The circles shown in the second column are the 
Assessment Circles described in Chapter V Section B. 

Hail is roughly used of all lands which receive manure, but such 
lands were until lately mainly situate in the immediate vicinity of the 
village site, where they were thoroughly well levelled, and, owing to 
their vicinity to the homestead, husbanded in every way better than 
any other lands ; usually receiving valuable fertilismg drainage from 
the village site, and being by reason of their high culture and 
levelling in the best condition for retaining moisture. In tahsil 

alagang, where manure is not valued or sine used, the term Ail is 
that by which the class of soils next following is commonly described. 

Next follows a class of soils which has numerous a ae eso 
the most common being mal, las, cho, ban, gundi, chack. Their 
common characteristics are that they are deep loamy soils, well 
levelled and favourably situated both for receiving and retaining 
moisture. In some places, as in the Pind Dadan Khan hills and the 
old mal and as circles of tahsils Chakw4l and in the Khuddar and 
Pabbi of tahsil Jhelam, this last advantage is due to the industry 
with which they have been embanked; in others, as in the alluvial 
lands on the banks of the large ravines, and in the old circles of 
gholar (Shelam) and chach and babidl (Chakwal), it is natural to 
their situation and constituents. The faults in dry seasons, and 
advant In rainy years, of the gholar, chach and babidl soils are 
due to the ged pre nerance of clay in sige soils; but whatever 
the varieties in the soils thus grouped together, they are, by reason 
mainly of their superior facilities for satahing and holding the rainfall 
and drainage of the country, more fertile than the ordinary lands, and 
the majority of them will yield a fair crop even in poor seasons. 
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Chapter IV, A. Next follow the roku lands of the country, which are usually 
rns sandy loams, sometimes leyel, and sometimes sloping; in some places, 
Serica ate sui of great depth, in others with a substratum of rock (usually sandstone 
but in the Salt Range limestone) not far from the surface. In the hill 
Maira, rakhar, + rts and at the foot of the hills such lands are not unkequet 
much cumbered with stones, though these do little harm beyond 
making the ploughing difficult. The agriculturists describe the 
better class of these lands as maira, and the worse as rakkar. There 
is no real standard of distinction between maira and rakkar: 
Each village will describe its worst soils (and sometimes all its lands) 
as rakkar ; and thus a good village will describe as rakkar, soil which, 
if situate in a poorer village, would have have been better than the 

maira of that village. 


Statement showing soils and irrigation im acres, as ascertained 
at the recent Settlement. 


Dar Sore. Wer Sorts, 


Tabsil. Circle. 
Mal, Las,| Meira, w 
Manured. | Mitse, | Kakkar, | Total Toundat- ~ 
ac. 


26,031 





Irrigation, The followin figures show the percentages of inundated, irri 
ed, and multivatson. Further statistics Bis jarisee wells will’ bo 
found in the description of the system of agriculture pursued on irri- 


- gated lands given below at pages 97-106. 


Hirer Bank Circle, Tabsil Jhelam 
Dio, Tahsil Pied Dadan Khoa 
Rest of Taheil Jhelam 
Do, Tabs! Pied Dedan Khan 
Chakwal 
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With regard to the method in which land apparently almost or 
altogether unculturable is brought under cultivation by the people, 
Major Wace makes the following interesting remarks while discussing 
the increase of cultivation during the period of the Regular Settle- 
ment :— 


“The previous Settlement Officer in his Pesci recorded his opinion that 
there wes no real culturable waste left in the District, and my own opinion 
agrees very much with what I have no donbt that officer really meant. In the 
River Bank Circles and in the Maidan Circle of tahsil Jhelam, there is little 
land easily culturable which is not already cultivated ; and the agriculturists 
feel the necessity of reserving some little land for the grazing of their cattle. 
In the Thal and Phapra Circles there bas already been a very considerable ex- 
tension of cultivation, and as cultivation in these circles to be of any value 
must be supplied from the hill floods, it is obvious that, though I may believe 
that the quiet post of the people will go on steadily reclaiming land, it is 
not safe to assume as likely any immediate increase of cultivation, 

“Again in tahsfl Talagang we have just had a very heavy increase ir cul- 
tivation, not — by an equal increase in cattle and population. Though 
the increase in these is considerable, still the ploughs are far larger® than in the 
rest of the district, and the cultivation rougher. Lastly, the method by which 
cultivation is now extending in the west half of tabsil Jhelam, in tahsil Chak- 
wal and Talagang, and in the hill circle of tahsil Pind Dadan Khan, and in 
which it has been extending during the past 15 years, is liar to this part of 
the Punjab. These portions of the district are elevated plateaux intersected by 
ravines, The ravines cut back in countless little branches into the plateaux and 
the lands reclaimed are largely those which form the bedsand sides of these 
little ravines, or the sloping lands which lie at the foot of the low ranges of hills, 

lands are aerectty escribed as unculturable in their natural state. They 
are rendered culturable by a laborious process of levelling down and banking up. 
They were originally for the most part recorded as village common ; but since 
the lar Settlement was made, there have been continual partitions of them 
all over the country. And when partitioned, the owners reclaim them, not by an 
expenditure of capital, but by steady industry, The upper banks are broken 
down, the lower ends of the slopes are banked up, and the beds are dammed, 
Every means is adopted to level inequalities, and to prevent the rains from wash- 
ing away the soil thatis broken down. Occasionally down comes heavy rain, 
and breaks the lower slopes and dams on which so much pains have been spent 
and washes away a great quantity of valuable soil: and the cultivators have to do 
almost half their work of reclaiming and levelling over again. And so they have 
worked on perseveringly and unweariedly for the last 15 years ; till, when the 
new measurements come, and we add up the total area cultivated, we are asto- 
nished at the gross amount of land that has been reclaimed, and wonder how the 
previous Settl-ment Officer can have so short estimated the prospects of extended 
cultivation. Well so far so good ; only let us take care how we assess this new 
cultivation. A great portion of it is in a very unformed state ; and if we put 
too much revenue on it, the people will lose heart and throw it up. Treat it 
lightly, and they will not feel its assessment ; and will go on as before steadily 
reclaiming uuculturable land, till very likely, 30 hence the Settlement 
Officer of the day will wonder how it camne about that I repeated my predecessor's 
short estimate, and returned so much land as unculturable. In other districts 
the land returned as culturable island which any one would be glad to have; 
but that reclaimed in this district is stuff which no ordi outsider would think 
worth asking for: but the resident cultivators break it down, level it, and em- 
bank it, year by year, till in course of time the new lands are as fine as, and some- 
times finer than, the old.” 


* Note.—The average size of a plough in each tabsil is— 

Jhelam Ay oon + 9 acres, 
Pind Dédan Khao je oe 10°) = 
Chakwal out sot Bh? oy 
Talagang Ske Si) | ae 
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“Krboriculture. 


descri 
Agricultural = le- poral or yoke; the ndli or drill; the sohdga or harrow, which is 
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Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and pinghe in 
each tahsil of the district as returned in 1878-79. The agri tural 
instruments of the district are of the usual and have been 


bed very often. The principal are the or plough; the 


called maira in the west ; the tringal or pitchfork ; the Aardh, which 
has been already noted; the khurpa ddtri and kahi, which merely - 
require mention ; the kuhdri or axe, which is the implement most 
used for murders ; the phala or thresher ; the jandra or rake ; and the 
sdénga or two-pronged fork for hedge building. Every little or 
string about these instruments has in general a separate e; but 
nothing is gained by accumulating a crowd of words that are hardly 
ever used, and can hardly ever be remembered. The principal 
pieces of the plough are as under, viz., the ghangt or i ig on to 
which the handle called Aathi is fastened; the kur or horizontal 
tongue, which is shod with the phdla or share. The long inclined 
piece, which carries the yoke or panjdli, is itself divided into three 
separate pieces which are spliced together with string, under which 
small w are driven in order to keep everything ss ae! The 
names of these three separate pieces are—{1) the sanha, which car- 
ries the yoke ; (2) the bachi in the middle ; (3) the heh eee which 
is slipped into the Awr, and secured in front by a 1 iron plate 
with a nail and behind by a wooden wedge driven in tight. The 
yoke is attached to the sanha and prevented from slipping forward 
or backward by an arrangement with a wooden peg and a pte of 
leather rope, which are called ‘ili and ndri respectively. Ploughs 
in this district last about three years. They are made of phulaht 
wood for choice, and failing that, of sh¢sham or wild olive. The latter 
two woods, however, are said to cause pimples or blisters in the hands 
of the ploughmen. 


In a return made in 1879 for the Famine Report it was stated 
that 34 per cent of the irrigated cultivation was constantly, 43 per 
cent. occasionally, and 23 per cent. never manured, and that the cor- 
responding figures for unirrigated land were 5, 5, and 90. Three 
hundred maunds of manure 1s considered a fair dressing for land con- 
stantly, and 120 maunds (often given in alternate years) for land 
occasionally manured. 


The usual course of cropping is to take a crop of bdjra after one 
of wheat or barley, and then to leave the land for a year. One good 
ploughing is sufficient after reps ane cut, but in the inter- 
val of a year between the removal of the kharif crop and the time 
when a rabi crop is sown, the land is ploughed up several times, 
according to the quality of the soil and the inclmation and o nity 
of the cultivator. Thus light sandy soils require less ploughing than 
stiff clays; four ploughings sufficing for the former, while the latter 
may be inet g ten times with advantage. Rotation of crops is not 
neat Hea 3 or practised, and there _ vod peeks in this 
between irrigated and unirri an wing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the well ann ead hie can be constantly manured 
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is not rested. Full details regarding manure and rotation in un- Chapter IV, A. 
irrigated land are given below at 100—107. rye 
and simple as the agriculture of the district may appear Agionters 
at first sight, neither its skill nor its thrift is to be despised; and ; 
Major Wace believes that both are steadily increasing, and are now “¥**™ pf agricul~ 
ata considerably higher standard than that of 25 years ago. The 
esha aidant of cultivation is highest in the Jhelam and Pind 
: e-: tahsils ; Chakwal follows next; and Ta comes last. 
~~ ‘The <a followed differs according as the land is well-irrigated 
(chdéht), inundated (saildb), or dry (bérdni). Each system will be 
ei described in the following pages, and figures given for the 
areas under the several staples in each sort of cultivation as ascertain- 
ed ah She Paap Settlement. hattaneglane 
e statement on the next shows the cro wn oni SONers 
saildb lands during the year of Settlement measurements (1875-76). aac: 

The small areas returned as saildh in tahsils Talagang and 
Chakwél, and in parts of tahsil Jhelam other than the River Bank 
Circle, are stray lands on the banks of the Sohan, Bunhd, and Kahan 
torrents; and on these the system of cultivation is the same as that 
of the bdréni described below. The sailéb lands proper are the 

alluvial lands on the immediate banks and in the bed of the Jhelam 
. Fiver, included in the River Bank Circles of tahsils Jhelam and Pind 
Didan Khan ; there are also some 1,300 acres of such land losames 

to the Thal villages. Swildb lands are almost entirely cultivated wit 
wheat year after year. A little barley is grown on the poorer lands: 
and on those lands least exposed to the action of the autumn floods 
some bdjra and chari. But on the real saildb lands nothing but a 
crop is possible owing to the summer inundations. On half- 
formed ground coarse rice and sowak is shown, but the area so treated 
is scarcely worth notice. Also on such lands, if barley and rice are 
sown together in October, the rice will not germinate till the river 
* mises again the following summer ; but this also is mere catch-cropping, 
and the rice so pow is coarse and poor. In short the system on 
these saildb lands is to take one rab¢ crop each year—which crop is 
usually wheat. Some of the wheat crops thus grown are very fine ; 
but others, especially in rainy seasons, are poor and short. And such 
land is often much choked with thistles and other weeds, Sail¢b land 
is not usually manured, and owing to its situation between branches 
of the river, and liability to floods, it cannot receive the a 
ploughings by which the condition of the barani land is so much im- 
ved ; nor indeed does it need such ploughings except to clear the 

of weeds. 

The second statement on the next page shows the crops grown 
se lands during the year of Settlement measurements 1875, 

With a few exceptions noted below, the irrigation is entirely from Ckéhi system of the 
wells. The system of cultivation followed on these lands in the “strict, the mcr 
Pind Dadan Khin tahsil and in the rest of the district differs. “""Cicepted, 
That tahsil excepted, the wells of the district irrigate very small 
areas, On the banks of the ravines which drain the Jhelam, Chakwal 
and Talogang tahsils, are commonly found low-lying strips of alluvial 
land in which wells can be sunk at little cost; similar wells are also 
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sunk on the frontage of the Jhelam river between the bed of the 
Bunha and the Jhelam town; and there are a few in the plain round 
Jhelam. Some of the best are at Domeli, and at Rotds on the Kahan, 
in the Kotian Kas at and near Badshahani; round Dalla (tahsil 
Chakwal) and Jabbi (tahsfl Talagang) on the banksof the Sohan; 
and on the Ankar at Taman (tahsil Talagang). Though these wells 
are small and poorly equipped in cattle as compared with the wells of 
the Panjab, the lands irrigated by them yield steadily two crops a 
year; except in the river hank and plain circles of tahsil Jhelam, 
where the double cropping is not so steady, but even here it extends 
to more than two-thirds of the irrigated land. The principal crops 
are (as shown in the above statement) wheat, barley, vegetables, and 
tobacco in the rahi; and , bajra, maize cotton and vegetables, in the 
kKharéf. These lands are all well manured; and they are for the most 
part in the hands of Mallidrs, the most industrious agriculturists in 
the district. On the other hand, some of the wells—especially those 
in tahsil Talagang—are poor, and those of later construction are not 
(like the old ones) always in the hands of Malliirs, but have in many 
instances béen sunk by ordinary agriculturists who are less able to 
make them profitable. The irrigated area in such cases is usually an 
extremely small fraction of the whole. The following table throws 
light on these remarks — 
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In the Pind Dadan Khan hills 876 acres are lrrigated, viz., 178 
by wells, principally at Wagh, of the same character as those above 
described ; and 695 acres by springs. 


The largest areas are at— 
Choya Baldan, Shah ane Lae 1A8 atres. 
Chombi a Pet ae DS 
Dheri Juba ...+ ae cant 
Kbajoria os es oe 42 
Jotdna i las 


About one-third of the land irrigated from springs is returned as 
bearing two cropsa year. Some of the cultivation isrich, as at 
Choya Saidan Shih and at Kallar Kahar (now in the Chakwél tahstl) 
but its value varies with the supply of water and the character of 
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ChapterIv, A. the cultivators. The cropping is very similar to that on the well 
eer lands previously deaceibed. 
Agriculture and rye well irrigation in the Pind Dadan Khan plain is confined to 
We'l irrigation in the River Bank Circle, and to the lands in the 
the Pind Milan a eT Thal and Phapra Circles immediately adjoin- 
Khén plain. *  |irrigstet. | ing. The average area irrigated per well 1s 


16 acres, depth to water 15 feet, cost per well 

2s| Rs. 200, Thirty-one per cent. of the River 

craning iu Bank Circle is thus irrigated. All the avail- 

able manure is given to the well land, and 
about one-third of the irrigated area is manured. The land so treated 
is usually that nearest the well. The system of cultivation 1s to 
reserve a stuall plot for sugarcane; an acre or so for turnips; one or 
two acres for cotton ; and to sow the rest with wheat. After the wheat 
has been harvested, a limited area (which from the figures above given 
seems to average a third of the whole) is resown with maize, bayra, and 
chai. Thus the whole area bears one good crop, and about one- 
third, which is manured, bears a second crop. The cultivators look 
for their profits pee to the wheat crop. Some of the sugar- 
cane is pressed and some given to the cattle. It is of poor qua ity.” 
The turnips are grown for cattle fodder; and the bajra, maize, and 
chari for the most part serve the same purpose. 

System of cultivation It remains to describe the system of agriculture on the barant 

on the bdrdnilands. Jands, and how large a proportion of the cultivated area is included 
in this description will appear from the table on the next page. 

The prevailing systems of cultivation are two :— 

(1)a two-year course which rests each acre for a year, and then 
takes two crops the year following. This prevails in_tahsil 
pet and nearly all tahsils Chakwaél and Pind Dédan 
Khan. 

(2) a system under which the rabfand kherff lands are separate, 
and are each cropped once a year. This prevails in tahsil 
Talagang, and in a few villages at the north-west corner of 
tahsil Chakwal. 

System of Birdui The two-year course on the Aérdéni lands of tahsils Jhelam, 
iota intah- Chakwal, and Pind Dadan Khan is as under. The kharif crop having 
sil Jhelam, Chakwél been harvested at the beginning of November, the land lies over 
Khén hil, for two months until the Joi holiday, Ist Magh (equal to 12th 
January), shortly before which the land has usually received a good 

fall of rain. From this date the cultivator ploughs and reploughs the 

land, as often as he has leisure, inclination, and opportunity, for near- 

ly nine months to the end of September. Land under this treatment 

is spoken of as wariidl. In the Jhelam and Pind Dadan Khan 

tahsils, and in the Lundi Patti of tahsil Chakwal, land is usually 

loughed over eight or ten times during this seriod ; in Dhanni about 

four or five times. The process completely ia the land of weeds, 

and in the better cultivated tracts brings it to a fine condition of tilth. 

From the end of September rabé sowings commence, Whenthe rabé 

crops have been cleared in May (the land is then termed ndrka), the 

first. opportunity is taken to plough the land over two or three times, 

andthena khartf cropissown. Under this course, if regularly carried 
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ChapterIV,A. out, an agriculturist will in each year take a rabi and kharff crop, 
in iW and from half his cultivated land, the other half being at rest under 
boricuiture, Ploughing. Thatistosay, he gets one crop per annum per acre culti- 
Graton of Adrdat vated ; but the course of cultivation is so arranged that each acre rests 
cultivation in tah- every other year. The system is extremely well suited bothtotheclimate 
ails Jhelam, Chakwal and to the circumstances of the people; and the nine months’ rest and 

and Pind Didan . 1° 
at ploughing which each acre gets every other year must very far 
towards supplying the place of manure; for the ploughing, besides 
completely clearing the land of weeds, by pulverising the soil and by 
exposing it freely to the action of damp and of the atmosphere, 
accelerates the decay of insoluble matter and its conversion into 
plant food ; so that land treated in this way for nine months probably 
ie as much good as if it were left for twice the time in unploughed 

OW. 
Variation from this This is the system as it is followed by the best cultivators, But 
oi dence $$ meio if the statement of bérdni cro 

Khari for every above given is referred to, 1t will 
_iv weres Rabi_| be seen that the area of the kharif 
crops does not equal that of the 
rabt crops, but that in the three 
tahsils concerned the crops are 
recorded in the proportions given 








in the margin. 

In a limited area in the Thal (Pind Dadan Khan) close under 
the Salt Range little else beside kharéf crops (bejra) are grown. But 
in respect of all other bdrdnt lands returned in these tahsils as under 
kharif crops it is safe to assume that a rabé crop preceded the khavrif. 
So, speaking roughly, in Jhelam the full agricultural course is well 
carried out, Sat in the Pind Dadan Khan tahsil a third of the land 
cropped each year yields no kharif crop, and in Chakwal a half The 
main reason of this is the shorter rainfall of these two tahsils, The 
shorter the rainfall the greater the difficulty in raising sharif crops 
on the lighter soils, In the Chakwal tahsil especially there is a great 
deal of light soil. And zamindars, contending annually with difficulties 
of this sort, learn to limit or expand the tharif sowings of each year 
according to the opening promise of the season. On the other hand, 
there is of course a certain amount of carelessness and bad cultivation ; 
and occasionally coy are made to grow the more valuable wheat 
crops, year after year, by omitting the sharif (as is commonly done 
on the bdrdni lands of the River Bank Circle of tahsil Pind Dadan 
Khan). But these are minor points. The main cause is that in 
proportion asthe Midrif rainfallis short, the lands suited for sAharif 
crops will be limited by the exclusion of the lighter soils, and by the 
selection of those ofa more loamy character and which. receive 
drainage from lands lying above them. This is the same lesson as is 
indicated by the agricultural system of the Talagang tahsil which 
will now be deseribe 

The other system under which the rabé and kharff lands are 
separate, and are usually each cropped once a year, prevails in tahsil 
Talagang and in a few villages of the Bubial and Chach édkas in 
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the west of the Chakwal tahsil. In these tracts the higher and Chapter IV, A. 

sandy lands are reserved for the ra/i, and the lower and more loamy am . 

land forthe déarif. The country between Lawa, Taman, and Apictae aay 

Talagang lies on broad gentle undulations, the crests of which are Birsteus OF hirdni 
ight sandy soil, and the hollows more or less loamy. In long course cultivationin tahsil 
of time much. of the clay in the higher lands has been washed - down Talagangand a fow 
into the lower. On the sandier soil the autumn rains are not sufh- vileee 2 eae 
cient for the growth of kharéf crops; but they are sufficient on the ; 

loamy soils which are richer in clay and therefore more retentive in 

moisture, and which also receive the drainage of the higher fields.* The 

people, therefore, cultivate the latter with Aharif crops, and succeed 

in getting very fair rai crops off the higher and sandier soils by aid 

of the winter rains. The rai lands are four or five times the extent 

of the Kharif lands. Neither rabt nor Mherif lands get more than 

three or four ploughings before being sown ; sometimes less. 

Where the holdings of the cultivators are large, as in the Bubial Budhi system on 
villages of tahsil Chakwal, and in LAwa and other parts of Talagang, Mari/ tands in 
it is a common thing to find that a part of the kharif lands has been SE ee 
thrown out of cultivation as budhi or old. In these places the 
kharéf cultivation is rough, the land is not sufficiently ploughed, 
and so after three successive ‘harif crops becomes a good deal choked 
with weeds. The cultivator under such circumstances will keep only 
half his (iaréf lands under cultivation and the other half fallow; 
changing the two halves after every three years. The drainage of 
the half left fallow is carefully conducted by little surface channels on 
to the portion under cultivation. It is doubtful how far this practice 
is really necessary ; it certainly has the advantage of giving to such 
crops as are grown a larger share of the rainfall than they would other- 
wise receive ; and it seems to be principally resortedto wherethe holdings 
are large and the cultivation rough. It is not practised in the better 
cultivated villages of the Talagang tahsil: though as regards soil and 
rainfall these are similarly circumstanced to those in which the 
budii system prevails. The highest proportion of budhi lands 
is found in Bubial and Lawa. In the majority of the villages of 
the tahsil where the custom exists, the bud/i land does not 
exceed one-third of the kharif area. 


Cotton cultivation, owing to the length of time during which this Cotton cultivation, 
crop occupies the ground, necessarily where it occurs creates a diver- 
sion from the ordinary course of husbandry. It is sown in March, 
and the pickings last from October to the end of December, so that 
a rabé crop can neither immediately precede it nor immediatel 
follow it. On the bdrdni lands of tahstl Jhelam and Lund: Patta, 
the plants after the first year’s pickings are cut off short close to the 
ground ; and they dail again in the spring following, yielding a 
second crop generally better than that of the first year. In Dhanmi, 
Talagang, and the Pind Dadan Khan plain, the plants are similarly 
cut back asecond time, and athird year's crop taken, but this is always 
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* The eatehment area for water which is attached to any field is looked upon 
as a matter of great importance throughout the west of the district, It is eallerdd the 
the rer pani, and when itis large the field below is nearly always highly classed, 
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In the Pind Dadan Khan hills very 
their more temperate climate does not suit this crop;so much as is 
grown is ploughed up after the first year's pickings. Cotton cultivated 
on well lands stands for two years in tahsils Jhelam and Pind Dadan 
Khan, but for only one year in the rest of the district, It is not 
usual to take any special care to sow cotton on superior land. 

In tahsil Talagang manure is not usually applied to the hérdnt 
lands. The people say manure burns: up their oe This ex- 
serience agrees with that of other countries. Professor Wrightson in 
his “Hand-book of Agriculture,” recently published, remarks (page 114) 
that there is “an objection to the use of dung upon light soils in dry 
seasons, the dung often doing harm by leaving the land hollow and 
liable to be injured by drought.” Ifthis is so in wet England, @ 
ec must it be the case in the light soils of a dry cae like 
‘alagang, In the Thal and Phapra Circles of tahsil Pind Dadan 
Khan manure is little used in the bérdni lands for similar reasons ; 
the climate is too hot and dry. In the RiverBank Circle of Pind Dadan 
Khan the manure is all used up on the well lands, and there 1s none 
to spare for the bdrdni. In the Hill Circle of that tahsil, and 
throughout tahsfl Jhelam and Chakwal, the manure produced 1s 
applied to the best bardni lands. Some of the bardni lands thus 
manured are cropped twice annually, The returns on the subject 
are as follows :— 


| Crorpep twice 
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It will be seen from the above that the /drdni area returned as 
bearing two crops a year is insignificant, except in the Pind Dadan 
Khan hills and in Dhanni. The return as regards the hills is correct; 
the somewhat colder climate, andthe remarkably fine character of the 
manured lands, make it practicable to secure two crops a year 
pally wheat and /vjra) from them. The Dhanni return is of doubtful 
accuracy, sas. as it equals the manured area. The climate of 
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Chakwal is too hot and dry to allow of much successful continuous Chapter IV, A 

double cropping; at the most such lands may be described as yielding = 

en rable crop per annum anda poor kharif crop by way of ay erie Fie 

fodder. 7a 
The marked features in the cultivation of Dhanni are the banks Embanked fields, 

of earth on which the cultivation of this tahsil so entirely depends, 

that it is necessary to explain their nature in some detail. The high 

banks in the Pind Dadan Khan villages are all made in an open 

and even plain; but in Chakwal, and between the two ranges of hills 

in the Jhelam tahsil, indeed more or less in every part of the district, 

the ground slopes considerably, Consequently, if the fields were not 

banked up properly, not only would the water drain off at once and 

the field be left dry, but the very earth of the field would be 

carried off, as well as the seeds or manure therem, so that every field 

is carefully banked up, ifthe owners have men and cattle to do it. 

The work is heavy, and cannot be done with poor cattle, who are 

unable to drag the heavy plank, or sohaga, which is used to push the 

earth from the higher part to the lower, It is equally tiring to the 

men, and itis consequently only in villages held by well-to-do owners, 

or by some chaudri or other wealthy person, that the lands are 

really properly banked up. In others, some fields are banked up 

where the owner has friends or means; some are left to their natural 

state. These latter fields are called ruki—the former mera—and 

in distributing their assessment the zaminddrs generally assess the 

latter at double the former. This sort of bank is common perhaps 

all over the district. Few villages are so level that these banks are 

not needed; and, though the general rule is as stated above, wiz., that 

the owner must be a man of some wealth to enable him to provide 

the cattle and men, yet there are some villages, where the number 

of persons who have to be fed and sustained from the land has driven 

them to bank up every available piece of land with the utmost care. 

These, however, are few. It requiresa spirit of mutual aid to effect 

this; and owing to the fierce disputes about the ownership of land 

which marks this district, such a spirit is seldom to be met with. 


Besides these banks there is a second and more important kind The great banks or 
which is only suited to particular localities. Of course, as the rain pana So eet 
water pours over the surface of the soil, it carries with it a large quantity ; 
of earthy sediment, which it sweeps down into the ravines which form 
its outlet. Where the owners are wealthy enough, they bank up the 
heads of these ravines, leaving an escape wherever possible. ey 
then break down and smooth all the rough uneven ground, so as to 
make as large a field as they can at the bottom of the ravine. This 
bank then retains a great body of water, rich in earthy sediment, and, 
as itdries up, leaves the most fertile soil in the country. This soil 
is called Jus, and is generally assessed by the villages at three to 
four times the amount of the ruéi. Some of these banks are very 
large, and many retain a considerable quantity of moisture all the 
year. They require, however, both wealth and energy. When one 
of these is decided upon, all the best cattle ‘are summoned from all 
the villages around. Men come in their holiday clothes, and for 
perhaps afortnight, sometimes for amonth, the work is carried on by 
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ChapterIV,A. different relays’ Some dig up the earth on both sides, ready to be 
pease off by the plank (urd or sohaga); the others form i contameae 
aeoaivare sad ircle of cattle going and returning, though more generally they cross 
Theigreat banks or the 5 to the other side, returning with earth from that side, 
bands for cultivae and thus the bank grows apace. They are paid well: food of the 
tion, best for themselves and their bullocks, and often four annas an ox 
extra; sothat these banks often cost two or three hundred rupees; 
some 500 and 1,000 rupees. But these larger ones belong to former 
days, when the whole tahsil was held by the great talukddrs, of 
whom more hereafter. Some of the more important ones retain 

enough water to produce rice crops; these are most profitable. 


opr improving This system is practised in the Khuddar and Pabbi Circles of 
ing them tahsfl Jhelam, throughout tahsil Chakwél, in parts of tahsfl Tala- 
gang, and in the Pind Dadan Khan hills; in fact, wherever the culti- 
vated fields lie on the sloping sides of plateaux or in raviny ground. 
The larger style of embankment described above is not much 
attempted; they are too expensive and frequently break during the 
heavier falls of rain. Occasionally bands, very much larger than 
those put round fields, are thrown across the head of aravine. These 
are almost always of stone masonry, either wholly or partially, and 
they are intended to form tanks and not to promote cultivation. In 
one or two cases they are seen furnished with substitutes fora sluice, 
so as to prevent too great a stress on the band ; but, instead of these 
large banks, there is an almost universal system of small banks at 
the lower edges of those fields of which the surface was originally 
sloping, or which have been made in ravine land. Though these 
little ks do not cost much money, constant attention and much 
labour is spent on them by the cultivators. They are made suffi- 
ciently high to enable the cultivator to level the surtace of his field, 
with one or two feet extra to retain the rainfall and drainage from) 
higher lands. By their aid a very great improvement in the charac- 
ter of the ddrdni cultivation has taken place since annexation, and 
since the lar Settlement—an improvement which is still 
ee Rag Similarly in the Thal and Phapra Circles of the Pind 
idan Khan plain all the best fields are surrounded by small banks 
of about two feet high; but these banks are made not to level the 
field surface, but in order to retain, in sufficient quantity upon each 
field, the fertilising floods which come down from the Salt Range 
after any considerable rainfall. Without such banks the floods 
would run off. In making the small field bands the surface of the 
spot from which the earth of ‘the band is to be taken is first 
thoroughly loosened, This is sere’ done by ploughing and cross- 
ploughing. The loose earth is then raked up into the band by an 
instrument called kardéh, which is generally by one or two 
bullocks, but sometimes by men. The kardh is simply a very large 
wooden pitchfork with spreading prongs connected together by an 
interlacement of wattle-work. When the earth has been brought 
together it is beaten and consolidated. 
Crops principally There is little to say on the subject of the crops cultivated on 
con lee béréni lands ; they are almost identical all over the ict; in the ~ 
= shag rabé principally wheat, with a little mustard, é¢ra méra and gram ; 
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in the kharéf principally héjra, with a little moth, chari and cotton. 
The figures are given at page 104, Chari is the term locally applied 
jodr sown thickly. The effect of sowing it thickly is that it grows a 
finer and more tender stalk, and therefore better suited for cattle 
fodder, which is the sole purpose for which this crop is grown. In 
ordinary years a great deal of gram is grown on the sandy soils of 
tahsil Talagang and in the south-west corner of tahsil Chakwal; 
but, in a good year, the zaménddre prefer to cultivate wheat, because 
gram is a delicate crop easily spoiled by plentiful rain in January 
and February. ‘The year of the Settlement measurements in Talagang 
happened to be one in which less than the usual area had for these 
reasons been sown with gram. 


Before leaving this part of the subject one other feature in the 
agriculture of the district deserves notice, viz., the custom of sowing 
mixed crops generally called berard. All over the district it 1s a 
very general practice’ to sow a little mustard mixed up with the 
wheat. The mustard thus sown is cut green and given to the cattle 
mixed up with bisa. The result isto supply the cattle with a limited 
amount of green food of good quality in the later winter months, 
at a time when there is hardly any grass or other green food of any 
sort (the young wheat excepted). The presence of the mustard 
plant among the wheat does not interfere in any degree with the 
growth of the wheat crop. In the same way mixed crops of bdjra 
and moth are very common. Moth is sown later than bajra, and if 
the cultivator thinks he will not get a good béjra crop he adds moth 
to fill up the field. As the season advances he commonly allows the 
erop which promises best to come to maturity and feeds his cattle 
with the other. In the same way téra mira and mustard are not 
unfrequently sown into a poor /ajra crop when the young plants are 

foophied over (seel) in August. Moth is added toa poor cotton 
field for alike reason. An equally thrifty practice is the sowing of 
i¢ra. méra and mustard onthe field banks, which prevails all over the 
district, especially in the Chakwal tahsil, thereby securing a crop 
return even from the land occupied by these banks. 

Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agricultural 

= staples. The remaining acres under 











Crop, crop in 1880-81 and 1881-82 were 
3 distributed in the manner shown 
dare Me = in the margin. 
he a Detailed figures for the crop 
Mine : areas existing at the recent Settle- 
S| S| Tee eee ioe 
ene of ‘the district’ are wheat and 


bdjra, which are noticed on the next 
pages. Cotton cultivation has al- 
ready been described at page 103. 
The two crops most largely grown are wheat for the spring 
harvest and }djra (spiked millet) for the autumn. These im fact are 
the only crops grown over a large area, The other grains are barley 
and gram in the spring, and jowdr (great millet), moth (Phaseolus 
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ChapterIV, A. «aconitifolius) and mung (Phaseolus mungo) in the autumn. 
= Besides these, oil seedsare largely grown for the spring harvest, 
and ar 2 . , 

Segments ond principally sarson (mustard) and téra méra (Sinapis eruea). Cotton 
Principal staples, £00 is grown for the autumn harvest, but now not m great quantities. 
The American war gave a great pe to this industry, which has 
lately again fallen off in amount. e cotton of Talagang and the 

higher uplands is the best. 


Téra méra is largely cultivated on the high earthen banks 
between the fields—a situation which enables it to spread and become 
bushy, so that the yield of seed is very large, and much excellent oil 
is obtained from what would otherwise be useless and barren spaces. 
Some very good kaswmbha (saffron) dye is also grown in the same 
way. Sugarcane is little grown except near Pind Dadan Khan 
along the river. In addition to these the common vege- 
tables are largely grown, such as onions, radishes, carrots and tur- 
nips in the cold season ; and melons, cucumbers, and pumpkins in the 
summer. Potatoes and eek: ee vegetables, peas, cauliflower, 
cabbage, &., though introdu since our rule, are not generally 
grown. Mangoes, oranges, sweet and sour limes, as well as grapes 
and pomegranates, are to be had, but gardens are few and far between, 
and the fruit of no particular excellence. The gardens of Sanghoi 
and Pind Dadan Khan are the most famous—Sanghoi for its oranges 
and Pind Dadan Khan for mangoes. 





Seeltime and The subjoined table gives the seasons of sowing and reaping the 
harvest, oe . 
principal crops :— 

Namesin English. Names in Vernacular, Time for sowing Time for reaping. 
Wheat ae ~ | K + | Ootr, & Nov, eo | March & April. 
Pees oe v attar ~ Do, - M arch. 

ove | Jen pa Ho, 
Sinapis eruca.,. » | Tare Mira «| Sept, Oct., and Norr, 
eee | Tambaka - | March and 4peil June & July 
affron - ~ | Kassumbes o r and Nov a a 

ram ose e- | Chola is ober... Lo, 
Lentil os + | Masear oes . and Nov. «| be, 
Peppy o8 Post «. | November A 
Mustard = hijo ll t. en ees ie = : 

. a Lt at. t. & Nov. 
Millet as tad H Jowar A Bor and Soph. Do, 
Pulses ase Moth, Mung, Mash... Do. 
Cotton - apas ~ | M ae + | December. 

oo «. | KRamad «. | March and April J y 
wee oo ~ a an ua w evem 
Sesame Til July and Augt. N 
Maize oes «. | Makkai +. | duly & Augt. .. | October 
ae ‘hahw 5 - | Septem 


The wheat sown is always the red-bearded variety, and is known 
asswrkh or ldl kanak. It is said to be harder and easier to thrash 
out than white or beardless kinds. Wheat is the only crop sown with 
the drill. All others are sown broadcast. The straw of wheat is of 
course the chita bhusd, while the straw of moth, and other autumn 
pulses, is missa bhusd. 

Wheat should be sown if possible within the two dhayas or 
fixed periods, which are generally reckoned from 15th Assu to 5th 
Katak. But the dates vary slightly in different parts of the district. 
In reality, however, the wheat sowing, like all other agricultural o 
tions in this district, depends almost entirely on the rainfall. 







yt 
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My: 
wattar is insufficient the sowing is frequently delayed to the month ChapterIV, A. 
of Maghar. Wheat is very little weeded. In industrious villages the — a 


n loughed and cross-ploughed twelve or fourteen times, but 
 aoaenapoe such like are content with once or twice. The harrow is ar he 
also used. Wheat is reaped in Baisakh. 2 
Béjra is sown broadcast as soon as the rainfall permits of it. Har  Sesitimeand % 
is the best month in which to sow; but, if there is heavy rain at the 
end of the rabé season, bdjra is often sown in Jeth, and is then called oe 
jetha. It issaid to come up fast and strong. The native proverb " 
on the subject is Jetha Paletha after an analogy taken from marriage. : 
If bdjra ripens early it is customary in ei to cut off only 
the head or sitta, leaving the stalks standing. Very commonly 
several additional heads of quality but small size are formed 
anew. These are called panjdn or kachha. The bdjra stalks or tanda 
are of little use. Béjra is usually reapedin Katak. It is often weeded. 
Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in Ibs. per acre — vernge yield. 
of each of the principal staples Production and con- 
as shown in the Administration **™ption of food 
Tol. | Report of 1881-82. The average a 
consumption of food per head 
has already been noticed at 
pages 55,56. The total consump- 
tion of food grains, by the popula- 
tion of the district as estimated 












1,076 274 
G99 
347 920 

2,690,158 






in 1878 for the epee of the 
Famine Report, is shown in maunds in the margin. e figures 
are based upon an estimated population of 500,988 souls. On the 
other hand, the average consumption per head is believed to have 
been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total production, 
exports, and imports of food grains, was also framed at the same time ; 
and it was stated (page 152, Famine Report) that the ave annual 
export amounted to four and a half lakhs of maunds, chiefly wheat, 
which was sent for the most part to Multan and Sindh, but also in 
some quantity to Rawalpind. 


Table No. XVIII shows the area of the several forests of the Arboriculture and 
district which have been declared under the Forest Act, ther forests, 
with the degree of protection extended to each; while Table No. 

XVII shows the whole area of waste land which is under the 

ment of the Forest Department, The following note on the forests 
of the district has been kindly furnished by Mr. Reuther of the 
Forest Department. 


“The rakhs under the control of the Forest Department in the Salt Range 
are situated partly in the Jbelam and partly in the Shabpur district (Khushab 
tahsil), comprising 309 square miles in the former and 21) square miles in the 
latter district. As they are entirely similar in physical and accidental charac- 
teristics = agi poner dear we “pply to pe As in both districts. ; 
ng general character of the Salt Kange is that of an elevated tract, rising : 
abruptly to an average height of 2,200 feet above the alluvial flats ot the Jhelam Tes Colt Samer 
river on the south, but descending more gradually to the undulating plateaux 
on the north, above which its mean elevation is not more than a thousand feet. 
lts general course is east-by-north to west-by-south, extending over a distance 
of about 150 miles, by an average width of about ten miles, But to the east of 
Jalalpur the range is deflected sharply ty the north for a distance of about eight 
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miles, after which, assuming a srg pierre: / Dg A it reaches a height of 3,200 
feet at Tilla, from which point it rapidly loses in height until it merges, and is 
finally lost, in the plain country north-east of Jhelam. The average width of 
the section east of Jalalpur is about three miles. Ata distance of 36 miles from 
its western extremity, the course of the Range meets with another abrupt turn 
to the north-west by north ; descending sharply from the culminating point of 


| lo. 
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the range at Sakesar (5,010 feet) to the Indus. With the section from Sakesar _ 
to the Indus, which lies in the Bannu district, the Forest Department is not 


concerned. 

“ North-east of Jalalpur, and detached from the Salt Range proper by the 
bed of the intervening Bunha torrent, is an outlying tract formed a hi 
entirely by the Tilla mountain and its eastern extension of undulating, barren 
country, intersected by numerous ravines. The Salt Range per commences 
at Jalilpur. and from there extends westwards without a break, nsing gradually 
but steadily from 1,800 to 3,000 feet near its centre, and finally culminating in 
the peak of Sakesar atan elevation of 6,010 feet. The width of the western 
part of the range also increases gradually from 2} miles at Jalalpur (Jhelam dis- 
trict) to 2u miles at Jabbi (about 18 miles cast of Sakesar in the Shahpur district) 
from which latter point it »gain contracts until the width at Sakesar is reduced 
to ten miles, 

“In the tract between Jalalpur and Sakesar lie the rakis Ara Makhi 
Kussuk, Dandot, Dalwal, Malot, Simli, and Nurpur, all in the Jhelam district an 
Mangwal, Katha Masrol, Dilmini, Kund,Dhokri, Choha, Wareha, &ec., in Shahpur, 
in all of which rakhs the soil contains more or less abundant deposits of galt 
which frequently crop out on the surface, 

“The whole of the southern portion of the range from Sakesar westwards 
forms one continuous chain, steeply scarped on its southern face, and bounded 
to the north by elevated plateaux of irregular surface configuration, here and 
there surmounted by minor escarpments facing southwards. But north-east of 
Khewra, where the Mayo Salt Mines are situated, a spur springs from the northern 
side of the Range, separated from it by a broad expanse of rugged country, and 
stretches to the north-east for a distance upwards of 30 miles, At its western ex- 
tremity where it leaves the main mass of the Range, this spur is formed by the 
cory pees mountain, the summit of which has an altitude upwards of 3,000 feet 
and a width of three miles; but further tothe east the ridge declines to a mean height 
of 2.300 feet, and finally disappears in the broken ground near the right bank of 
the Jhelam river. This spur is covered by the rakhs Diljabbé, Baroli, Nili, Jindi, 
Lehri, Ban, Samail, and Sagar, and contains no known deposits of salt. 

“South-west of Diljabba is the Drengan rakA, situated on a broad slo 
facing northwards. crowned by the ridge containing the Chel summit, t 
highest in the Jhelam district (3,701 feet). Its western extension dips down 
into a depression separating the Chel ridge from that of Karangal (3,526 feet) 
which latter on the western side terminates abruptly in a precipitous 
ment, but on the north descends gradually into the broken ground which ixtents 
for many miles beyond the northern boundary of the Salt Range. West of 
Karangal is the Choya Saidan Shah valley, with the Surla rakh on the north, the 
Kamhalawan, |harm-tirath.and Gandhala ridges onthe east, and the Dalwal, 
Malot, and Simli rakhs on the south. 

“The Simli ridge throws out aspur to the north ; which is separated by a 
narrow gap of more or less level country from the ridge comprising the Bagga, 
Samarkand, and Chinji rakhs. This ridge extending into the Shahpur district, 
toe te an easterly course, separated from the sonthern range of Salt rakhe 

y abroad plateau varying in widthfrom four to 12 miles, but re-uniting with the 
main mass of the range st Sakesar, This northern ridge comprises the rakhs 
Jabba, Khabakki, Dhadbar, Makrumi, Mardwal, Angu, Kotli, Ugali, and Chitta, 
none of which contain i Sarre salt. 

“One of the most c eristic of the physical features of the Salt Range 
is the “er A precipitous ment on its southern face. This is most 
marked in central portion from Jalalpur to Sakesar, where the range 
rises almost dicularly above the alluvial tract lying at its foot, and 
forms a fine e of lofty cliffs, penetrated by numerous ravines and gorges. 
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From this fexture it might be inferred that the southern portion of the 
Range is but scantily clothed with vegetation, and this is indeed the case 
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a. 


The whole of the southern escarpment, ax well as the heights immediately Agicalnre se 
the surface is mm  ¢ 


’ above the precipitous cliffs, are almost devoid of vegetation, 


composed of rugged, bare rock-masses, incapable of affording nourishment even Distribution and 


to such hardy trees and shrubs as are indigenous in the Salt Range. The 
northern slopes, and the upper plateaux at some distance from the southern 

nt are frequently covered with a more or less dense growth of shrubs, 
but as a general rule trees, excepting stunted specimens of Acacia modera, Olea 
cuspidata, &c., are entirely absent. 

“The predominating species of shrubs and trees met with in the Salt Range 
rakhs are Dodonwa viscosa (Sanatha), Adhadota nasica (Bahikar). Celastrus 
spinosus (Phatuki). Acacia modesta (Phulai) and Olea cuspidata (Olive), but 
here and there occur specimens of Dalbergia sisau (shisham), Acacia Arahica 
(kikar), and Butea frondosa (Dhak). In favourable localities, such as the 
summit of Tilla, Chel, and Sakesar, many other species are found, such as Pistacia 
integerrima (khanger), Bauhinia variegata (kolar), Odina wodier (kamlai), 
Grewia spporitiohie (dhamman), Punica granatum (Pomegranate), Tecoma 
undulata (Zahura), Buus sempercirens (Box). chenir sylvestris (Palm) 
chamalrops Ritchieana (Kilium), Dendrocalamus strictus (Bamboo), &c, In the 
numerous ravines and torrent beds, clumps of Nerium odorum (Oleander) are 
common, and here and there the steep escarpments are covered with hanging 
masses of Hedera helix (Ivy). But on the whole the Salt Range is poorly 
wooded, and the existing trees are so stunted and starved as scarcely to deserve 
the name of trees.” 


The following is alist of the trees, specimens of the wood of 
which were contributed to the Lahore Museum of 1864, from the 
Jhelam district and the Salt Range generally. 


Sissu (Dalbergia sisre ). Dhaman (Gremia elastic). 
Siris (Acacia sirisa). Kikar walayati (Tarkinsonia). 
Bukain (Melia azadirachta), Mulberry, tut (.sforws Indica), 
Banian (Ficus Indica). Kachnar (Bauhmi variegata), 
Kamilai ( Odina twodier). Lasura (Cordia mux). 
Kikar (Acacia Arabica). Dhak ( Butea frondota). 
ee | Rae errs os 
olive, tau ro, _— idhar (Sym ia spinosa), 
Ber (. ig Jpn ghee shi Larga (Rhus Continue). 
Phulahi (A modeata), Sagghar (Ehretia clastica). 


Sohagna (Hyporanthera pterygosperma), 


“The Forest Department has been in charge of the Salt Range rakhe since Forest Management, 


1870, but hitherto the system of treatment has been purely protective, and no 
marked improvement can be said to have taken place. But this is due to the 
incessant damage done by cattle, icularly camels, goats and sheep, which 
allow no seedlings to spring up, and commit great injury on existing trees by 
browsing off the shoots and extremities of branches to some extent; also injury 
is traceable to the action of the inhabitants of the Salt Range, who not only 
commit frequent wood-thefts, but constantly persist in lopping trees to provide 
food for their cattle. But exclusion of cattle once effected, the rakis will 
undoubtedly improve rapidly. A few of the rakhs, such as Drengon and 
Parera, which in the days of the Sikh rulers were carefully preserved for the sake 
of the game they sheltered, prove by the favourable condition of the existing 
vegetation that the Salt Range is not incapable of producing a tolerably abundant 
growth of valuable fuel and grass, if not of timber. 


“The present condition. however, of the rakhe being such as tosprecl 
possibility of exploitation, and to necessitate careful scree of Nhe por ttoe 
vegetation, the policy hitherto pursued has been to maintain as strict a system of 
protection as circumstances permitted, and to avoid drawing upon the rakhs for 
supplies of fuel. In one instance, however, under the pressure of urgent 
necessity during the Afghan war,several extensive tracts in rekAs Nili, Jindi 
Paniala, and Gorat were cleared of trees for the supply of fuel to the "Panjab 
Northern State Railway. This is, however, the only occasion in which extensive 
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ChapterIV,A, fellings have taken place, and the tracts denuded of trees have been closed 
a against cattle. 


Agriculture and “In addition to the pasture afforded by the Salt Range rakAs to the cattle 

boriculture. of the villages in and nar - Salt Range some use is ire et the pict 
Mineral oducts, such as coal and building stone, the former man. aare kno 
a oo of which are worked; and during the first nine months of Satine 4,292 tons 
of coal were raised, from which Government realized Rs, 8,586 as royalty, The 
working of the coal is now under the control of the N. I, Salt Revenue Depart- 
ment, and the royalty has been reduced from two rupees to four annag por 
ton. ‘ 

“ Building stone of superior quality is quarried in large quantities at Taraki 
(in rakA Nili) by the Engineers of the P. N. 8. Railway, and occasionally 
contractors and others purchase stone in varions localities of the Sult Range, 
paying to Government aroyalty of four annas per 100 eubic fect, But th 
income from this source is insignificant, for although superior building stone is 
abundant in all parts of the Range, the demand for it is small, 
List of rabies and “The following table shows the area of each rai, and the nature and the 

village rights, extent of Government and village rights respectively. All these have been 

created reserved Forests under the Act. 


Forests wnider control of the Shes Department in the Thelam 
istrict. 





































Rr Kame of | Area in Nature and extent of Government 
Tubsil, Rakh, acres. and village rights, 
Acres, | i 
Thelam .. | Ba af 0V6 | Certain village communities pane the right ; 
| pasture cattle and collect dry wend in cortain 


defined areas, and to eperciac 9 Fight of wa 
threugh part ofthe rath. In all other res- 
peets, the proprietary and wither rights 
oxelusively in Gorernment. 

Ditta «| Paowiala oo: 1,476 | Certain villages entitled to pasture eattle and 
enlleet dire wood in certain defined areas 7 
otherwise all proprietary and other rig 
test exclusively in Government, 

Thitta «| Bon Somail 1.350 | All proprietary acd other rights vest exclusively 
in Gorernment. 

Ditto ws | Jind ie 6.500 | A number of village communities peeaess the} 
Fight ta pasture cattle and collect drs) 
wood in certain defined areas, In all othe 
respects the proprietary and other rights yest 
exclusively in Government, | 

Ditto «+ | Garat ae 2,150 | Certain villages entitled to graze cattle and eol-| 
lect dey woexl in defined Inentities, and to ex 
ercise a right of wey theoogh a part of the 
rath. In all other respects the proprietary 
and other rights vest exclusively in G 

ment. 

Tito ww. | Dedri es | T1000 | A number of villages possess the right to paetu 
eattle and collect dey wood in delined areas. 
In all other resperta the proprietary and o 
rights vest exclusively in Government. 

Ditto on | Wilt «| 18400 Ditte ditte ditte, 

Ditto ws | Darali es 6.000 | Certain village communities are entitled to 
ture cattle in the raka, so long os it remni: 
open. In all other reapects the proprietary 
and other rights vest exclusively iin Gara 
mnt. 

Thitte = |Phadiat =...) 01,603 | All proprietary and other rights vest exclusively 

in Government, 

Tithe wee | Dilla | $6,000 | The Tilla Jogis and a number of village oommu- 
Hities are entitled to pasture cattle and collect 
ye wied in certain defined areas, In all 
other respects the proprietary and other ri 
teat exclusively in Government. 


Ditto ... | Pind Ratwal 7 | All proprietary and other rights veat exclusively 
a | in (internment, 


a 
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Forests under control of the Forest Department in the Jhelam 
District Continued.) 


Area in Bature aud extent of Giveneurak 
acres, ond village rights. 




















O14 | All propristary and other rights veat exclusively 


ofrrnment. : 

193 Bitte ditto ditto. 

Ebés | Ard 11,718 Ditto ditto ditto, 

Diteo o | Pore 3.233 Dijrte ditta ditte, 

Ditte u.|- os 704 Ditto ditto ditto, 

MHeta ww | Dtarmfirath 625 Ditte ditta dirta, 

1,370 | Ditta ditta ditte, 

ov | Edin Bot) Thtta ditta dite, 

Thitte ww. | Dobiohiwala B20; Titta ditt dite. 

Thitto wa | Sttenaribamd p.048 TDitts ditt ditta, 

Ditto a. | Vheldtla 1,691 Titte ditt ditta, 

! inst if Ditto ditta dittea. 
Ditta aes | Stam 


40H 
14,316 | The Pirsof Pir Ehdrdare entitled to grase 
cattle within such alae ena from ye . 
tine, be set apart for such purpras, In o 
other respecta the proprietary and,other rights 
vest solely in Gorernment. 
| All proprietary and other rights veat exclusively 


in Government, 


Ditto =... | Nurpar 


Tritt ww | Ghendala ... | Detts dithe dita, 
Dittin a | Sagerpur  ... Ditto ditta ditt, 
Chakwdl ...| Diljabhd . Ditto ditt ditia, 
Ditto ...| Drengang ... Ditto ditta ditto. 
Litt .,..) Bayga ah Tito ditta ditea, 
Talngang ... | Kot Kalda ... Ditto ditta ditte, 
Dita es | Adri mist Ditto ditte ditta, 
Ditto von) Cig Ditto ditta ditto, 





Total area in acres...) 1,87,71 

Table No. XXII shows the number of live stock as stated in 
the Administration Report at different periods. The figures given 
below are those of the Settlement enumeration of 1875-76. 

The horses of this district—especially those of the Dhan—have lon 
been held in good estimation. Abul Fazl remarks in the Afn Akbar 
that these “horses resemble Irakis and are very fine” (Gladwin's 
Translation, IT, 109). In former days the greater pas of the Sikh 
cavalry was horsed from the Dhanni plains north of the Salt Range, 
and even now large numbers of remounts are drawn thence by the British 
Army ; but the fall of the mch Sikh Chiefs has removed the incentive 
for breeding large and powerful horses, such as the native gentleman 
delights in. Although the Dhan is best known for its horse-breeding, 
yet very good animals are to be found all over the district. Some 
of them are fast, and nearly all are remarkably enduring, and able 
to go over the stoniest ground without shoes. It may be doubted 
whether the Dhanni and Tala breeds are not deteriorating, 
Owing to the spread of cultivation and other causes the anim 
are allowed much less liberty than formerly; and the method of 
tethering them up is often very bad. But the main reason of any 
decay in quality is no doubt that many of the best brood mares are 
annually sold out of the district at the Rawalpindi Fair. The 
natives know very well what the inevitable effect of these sales must 
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be; but they seem quite unable to resist the high prices offered. 
Horses are generally fed on gram or barley; but moth, bdjra and 
téva. mtra are also in use. In the spring they are often stuffed with 

n wheat and qgur till they become loaded and unwieldy with 
fat The usual feed for a brood mare is four seers of grain a day 
besides grass ; but the quantity depends a good deal on the means 
of the owner. The number of horses recorded in the recent Settle- 
ment Returns is 5,763, ponies 711, mules 2,245, donkeys 22,815. 

Only four horse fairs have been held in the district, viz.,two in 1879, 
one in 1880, and the fourth in 1881, the fairs having subsequently been 
transferred to the Gujrat district. The following are the details of 
the shows held. In March 1879, 149 animals were exhibited; 77 
competed for prizes, of which number 32 received prizes; 4 sales 
to Cavalry Remount Officers were registered, average value of 
purchases was Rs. 245 peranimal. In October 1879, 126 amimals 
were exhibited; 81 competed and 40 received prizes; 79 animals were 
brought for sale, of which number 16 horses were sold for an aggregate 
of Rs. 3,002. In October 1880, 135 animals were brought to show ; 76 
competed, of which some received prizes. Four seas were purchas- 
ed for the 5th Bengal Cavalry and 3rd Panjab Cavalry for $22. 
In October 1881, 183 animals were brought to the fair; 117 competed, 
of which 41 received prizes anda few honorary certificates. Five 
animals were sold for Rs. 869. Colts receive a fair amount of care 
from the district dealers, but they are too often tethered instead of 
being allowed to exercise freely, and they are frequently ridden 
too young, causing blemishes while their sinews and bones are 
tender. 

The following is a memo. of horse-breeding statistics, &., in the 
Jhelam district :-— 
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Camels for riding are hardly known in the district. Pack- 
camels are in pretty extensive use, especially for carrying salt, The 
breed is not particularly good. It goes through too much work. Duri 
the late Afghan war many camels left the district and never return 
Many others died at home from exhaustion. The Settlement figures 
therefore probably overstate the number now existing. The return 
shows 11,139 head. Camels are shorn once a year in Chait. The 
hair is made into ropes and sometimes into bords. Camel-milk is 
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drunk but not very generally. In three tahsils camels pay a special 
ternt, which it is now proposed to abolish. | 

Kine are of average quality, although very good plough-bullocks 
are often met with, and realize large prices. The grazing of the 
country is poor, which is quite sufficient to explain the inferiority of 
the cattle. Large herds are often driven down to Amritsar for sale at 
the Diwali and Baisakhi fairs, There is also a considerable trade 
in hides; and, of course, milk is an important article of food. The 
number of horned cattle shown in the recent Settlement Return is 
339,816, of which 152,934 are shown as used for the plough. There 
are nine Hissar bulls now in the district, and they have somewhat 
improved the breed. 

Sheep are of two breeds—the ordinary, andthe diimba or fat- 
tailed species. The latter is reckoned the best; but neither is of 
very good quality. Sheep are shorn twice in the year, in or about 
October and March. The yield of wool on the average is probably 
not much more than one sér per sheep per annum. The milk of the 
ewes is drunk, and mutton is sometimes eaten. Rams have twice 
been obtained from Hissar; but the climate and the dryness of the 
pasture seem to be unsuited to them and they have all died. 

Goats are of fairly good quality. Their hair is cut. only once a 
yearin Baisakh. The yield is about one sér, and is used for ropes 
and sacks. The milk is good and islargely consumed. The number 
of goats and sheep returned is—Sheep 134,809, goats 110,036. She- 
goats and ewes give on an average one kid eles in the year and 
continue producing for five or six years. 


SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


Table No, XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 


males of over 15 years of age as re- 















Population. | Towna.| Villages,| turned at the Census of 1481: but the 
2 eas figures are, perhaps, the least satisfac- 
Agricultural = =_.| 16,87! mismo| tory, of all the Census statistics, for 
Moasariealaral ...| 60.134 | #10445 | reasons explained fully in the Cen- 

Total = + | 41,100 | 838,204 sus Report; and they must be taken 





subject to limitations, which are given 
in some detail in Part IT, Chapter VIII of the same Report. The 
fi in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of 15 years 
of age and over. The figures in the margin show the distribution of 
the whole population into agricultural and non-agricultural, calculated 
on the assumption that the number of women and children dependent 
upon each male of over 15 years of age is the same, whatever 
his occupation. These figures, however, include as agricultural 
ony such of the population as are agriculturists pure and simple ; 
and exclude not only the considerable number who combine agri- 
culture with other occupations, butalso the much larger number who 
So ai in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of agri- 
cultural operations. More detailed figures for the occupations of 
both males and females will be found at pages 124 to 132 of Table 
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XIIA, and in Table XIIB of the Census Report of 1881. The figures 
for female occupations, however, are exceedingly incomplete. 

The Deputy Commissioner noted that at the time of the Census 
of 1881, the high rates of wages to be obtained on the Railway 
and other works, and in connection with transport operations within 
an easy distance of their homes, had temporarily attracted from their 
ordinary avocations many weavers and other artisans. 

The following figures show the occupations, or rather the means 
of support (for women and children are included in the igure) 
of the resident population, as ascertained at the Settlement Censu 
of 1875-76 :— 


Detail of the population with regard to means of support. 
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Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 
district as they stood in 1881-82, The principal non-agricultural 
industry of the district is the po or rather the excavation of 
salt, which has already been fully described in Chapter I (pages 16, 25). 
Some minor industries are noticed below. 

The process of gold-washing has already been described in Chapter 
I (pages 25,26), It is carried on in a very small way in severa 
of the torrent beds or kasis, The kérddr of Mokhund told Dr. 
Fleming in 1848 that the production of gold was as 
follows: 1844—409 tolahs (tolah = 165 grains); 1845—272 ditto; 
1846—332 ditto. The gold-washers conceal the amount as much 
as possible to reduce the tax. The gold-washings of the Salt 
Range are nearly all in the Jhelam district. In the ear 1858, 158 
cradles were at work, and they were taxed from 2 to 5 per 
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dri ;the total tax amounted to Rs. 525. In 1870-71 and 1871- 
72 the revenue derived from the Jhelam gold washings amounted to 
Rs, 365 and Rs, 312 respectively. The fee levied is still Rs. 2 
to Rs. 5 per cradle, according to locality ; but, in 1880-81, the meome 
realised was only Rs. 279. There is nothing received under this 
head from the Pind Didan Khan tahsil. Off and on, a gold-secker 
is said to make about six annas a day. Eight of them generally 
make up one party. They are called siré log by the villagers. 

A deal of boat-building goes on at Jhelam and at Pind 
Dadan Khan. A | native boat is called béri, Those who 
choose may believe that the model was supplied by Alexander the 
Great. There is still a good deal of river-borne traffic, and some of 
the Séris can carry as much as 1,000 maunds. A small boat on 
a European pattern is called a machhud ; and if of a native pattern, 
a dtngi. The number of boats in the district is 160. 

At or near Sultanpur of the Ghakars there are about fifty 
families who work in glass, but live chiefly by agriculture. They 
pick out flint stones by actual search, pound them up with a hammer 
and in a hand-mill, mix them with sqajji, and then burn them in a 
furnace for 24 hours, The result is a coarse glass, which is made into 
beads and bracelets. These are sold chiefly in the west of the district 
or to traders from Kabul. The whole industry is in decay. The 
cheap glass ornaments from England beat the native manufacture 
out of the market, Fashion now generally seeks for the more sump- 
tuous ornaments of silver; and the Forest Department and the 
spread of cultivation have combined to make fuel dearer than it 
once was. 

The other industries of the district are mostly commonplace in 
character and petty in extent. Silk /wngis are made at Pind 
Dadan Khan, but the demand for them 1s slack and prices have fallen. 
The braziers (thatidr) of the same town have been already men- 
tioned. They are too much given to drink, and are often mere 
labourers under the money-lenders who advance funds to them. 

The right to fish with nets in the Jhelam is sold by annual 
license at Rs. 10 per license. In 1880-81 the income from this source 
was Rs. 60, and in 1581-82, Rs. 110. 

There are 195 water-mills in the district which pay an annual 
income to Government of Rs. 762, which is divided between the Forest 
Department and the ordinary Land Revenue. The mills are called 
jandar or ghardt. They are merely the ordinary chakkis worked 
from below by a small stream which gives rotation to a paddle. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industrial products of the district :— 

At the town of Jhelam the visitor sees but few signs of 
trade, but in grain or timber. At Pind Dadan Khan excellent 
brass ware is wrought. Large water vessels (Ganga sdgar) of 
Hindu design, and gagars with thdlis or dishes deeply chased with very 

ornament were sent to the Panjab Exhibition, 1831, and purchased 
for the South Kensington Museum. 
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Copper utensils are also spoken of in the report on internal 
trade and manufactures for 1882-53.as being made of good quality 
here. There is a small production of silk liingis and the usual 
amount of cotton weaving. From the same place stout cutting 
whips of English pattern made in leather were sent to both the 
Panjab and Calcutta Exhibitions, from which it would seem they are 
regularly made. The whips are somewhat , and more pliable than 
isa new English whip, but the silver mounts had not the perfect finish 
of English work. The unglazed pottery of Chakwal and Pind Dadan 
Khan is remarkably strong and good, that from the latter place being 
a deep red in large and bold forms ornamented with black patterns. 


Service under Government can hardly be classed asa trade or as 
an industry; but it is an employment of a special character, and 
those employed are in this district a very important class, which num- 
bers among its members many who belong to the most considerable 
families of the most considerable tribes. The Settlement Officer thus 
discusses a table given in his report which is not printed here :-— 

“The table annexed will perhops be found interesting. It gives details as 
to the distribution and poy of those natives of the district who are in Gorern- 
ment service, Lambardars, chawkidars, patwaris, and political pensioners are 
allexeluded. Yet it will be seen that there are 1,412 soldiers actually present 
with the colours, 791 men in the police force, and 1,671 men in other Govern- 
ment Departments. The total number of employés and pensioners is 4,193, or 
almost exactly eight per thousand of the gross population. This is probubly five 
pereent of the men between 20 end 60 years of age. The annual stipends 
paid, including pensions, amount to Rs. 6,685,933, which is only Rs. 69,837 less 
than the new enhanced assessment of the whole district. It will be observed 
that Chakwal and Talagang furnish fewer Government servants than the 
other twotahsils, It has been already remarked that Mairs, Kasare, Kahiits, 
and Awans rarely take service. The large number of Hindus from the same 
two tahsils igdue to the existence in several villages—especially Bhon and 
Kariila—of many old saukari-pesha families whose members have an heredi- 
tary instinet for service. The fact thatthere are 1,782 Hindis of the district 
who are either servants or pensioners of Government is well worthy of notice. It 
toust be remembered that the whole Hindu pees is only 45,307, and this 
includes almost the entire trading class. Nothing could show more forcibly how 
entirely apart the Hindus are from any considerable Broprey share in the 
village life. Among the Muhammadans the Ghakars are the chief service tribe 
of tuhsil Jhelam, and the Janjias of tahsil Pind Dadan Khéin. In Chakwal 
and Talagang there are no tribes especially addicted to service, The Hindus of 
tahsil Jhelam come from a good many different villages, In Pind Dadan Khan, that 
city itself and Dilwaland Katés in the Kahin valley are their principal habitations, 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district, though Table No, XX'V gives particulars of the river traffic 
that passes through the district. The trade is very petty except in 
the two items of salt and timber. The exportsand imports of food- 
grains have already been noticed at page 109. The export is partly 
from Jhelam, but still more from Pind Dadan Khan, from which place 
a considerable boat trade starts down river, going as far as hri. 
Grain export is the staple. Stone is sent by boat as far as Multan. 
‘The Tarrakawala stone quarry has been leased by the P. N.S. Rail- 
way andthe stone from it is being used for Lahore Cathedral. 
Merchants travel about the district buying i hides, of which the 
best are sent to Calcutta for export to England, and the inferior ones 
to Amritsar, where they are dyed. Herds of cattle are driven to the 
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Diwali fair at Amritsar, and horses are regularly sold both there and 
at, Rawalpindi. 
vince andin boats to Karachi and the intermediate districts. 
and copper wares are largely exported by railway from Pind 
Dadan Khan to other districts in the province. Silk limgis, &c., manu- 
factured at Pind Dadan Khan are exported to the anes Roce by 
Railway. Cotton goods, blankets and shoes manufactured at Chakwal 
and Pind Dadan than tahsils are exported to districts in the Panjab in 
large quantities by railway, by boats and on en Timber floated 
down the Jhelam from the mountains is largely exported from this 
district in country carts, by railway, and by water, for railway and 
-other purposes. 

Butchers buy sheep in large numbers in the district for Com- 
missariat contractors. During the late American war there was & 
very large trade in cotton exported from the district, but this has 
almost entirely ceased now. 

Thelam is one of the districts in which foreign trade is regis- 
tered; and the following note on the subject has been compiled from 
recent reports :— 

“ Trade with Kashmir is registered at the three ferries—Dhangrot, Mangla, 
and (attalian ; bat the roads from 
all three ferries unite and all the 
trade goes vid Amirpur to Punch. 
The trade so registered is not really 
conducted with Kashmir people, but 
only with the country belonging 
to Kashmir outside the hills. The 
value -of the trade registered ip 
1882-83 is given in the margin. 






Fis Gattalian pa 
Fis Mang! 
| Fia Dhangrot 


“Tt is believed that the trade is of a miscellaneous local character: a good 
deal of grain is brought into the Jhelum district from this part of Kashmir.” 





SECTION 0.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Table No. XXVI gives the retail bdzdr prices of commodities 
for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in Table 
No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI; but both sets of 
figures se pba of doubtful value. In dealing with the question 
of assessment at the recent Settlement, Major Wace has the followin 
very interesting discussion of the rise in prices since the first Sum- 
mary Settlement. -— 

_“ From a general point of view the district is favourably situated for dis- 
a of its surplus produce, The river Jhelam flows along its whole southern 
ength. At its east end is the Railway Station; porallel with its length runs 
the salt-branch from Lila Misd to Miani, and 40 miles north lies the large 
cantonment of Rawalpindi. It is consequently certain thatit will always at 
once participate in any fluctuations in prices which occur in Sind or in the 
Central and South Punjab, as indeed it has always bitherto done. 


Salt is exported from Khewra by railway to all parts of the ®4 
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“TI proceed to state the history of prices in the district. * * ® The pri 
of agricultural produce were obtained by examining the books of several leading 
traders in each tahsil; the other prices, partly in this way anil portly by ver- 
bal enquiry. Every camiaddr who hasan account with « village (kiairi) shop- 
keeper—and almost every camindér has such an account—has a settlement of 
his account after each harvest. The dates of these settlements usually are, first, 
Har or Dhamde for the radi (14th Jone), and Ist Magh or Loi (12th January) for 
the kierif. In Pind Didan Khan and Tal the sharif accounts are settled 
somewhat earlier, The accounts of the whole village are generally settled at 
the same rates. An examination of the account books consequently shows the 

rices at which the producs of each harvest was credited to the agriculturists, 
donot think it necessary to remark on every item of these returns, but shall 
confine myself to the most important articles. 

“ The prices of kine, flocks, &c., have altered as shown on the opposite page. 
Speaking roughly, we may say that the price of cattle, sheep, goats and 
their products have doubled since annexation, as also agricultural wages. The 
figures above given, and the fact that the last Settlement was only made eight 
years after annexation, I think justify also the deduction that a moiety of this 
increase in value has established itself during the currency of the expired 
Settlement. These high prices, and the manner in which they have been sustained 
during the past 20 years, area very strong indication of the steady prosperity 
of the agriculturists. As soon as trouble comes these prices fall. heavily ; 
the agriculturists hope to pull through trouble by reducing the number of 
their cattle; « large number of cattle are offered for sale, and no one will 
buy except very cheaply. Reversely, indays of prosperity, they keep all the 
cattle they can buy and feed; and vie a recklessly) with each other in 
selecting fine animala, It does not follow that when grain is dear cattle 
will also rise in value. This will only occur if the rise in the value of grain 
is caused by exportation. But if it is cuused by local failure of erops, the 
cattle at once fall in value in proportion to the extent to which the 
agriculturists are distressed, 

“In desling with the values of the products of cultivation I have divid- 
ed the 44 years of which prices are fortheoming into six periods, as shown 
in the statement on page 129. The statement gives in the first line 
the percentage of the cultivated area now occupied by each staple and then 
its average price during each period. The prices of 1876, when the country had 
been glutted with a series of good harvests, are nodded in the last line; but 
grain is now again as dear asthe average prices of 1866-70." 

The figures of Table No. XXXIT give the ave values of 
! are : land in rupees per acre shown in the 
Period, Gale, |Mortgege| margin for sale and mortgage; but 
the quality of land varies so enor- 
16-13) mously, and the value returned is so 
ie4| often fictitious, that but little reliance 
———— — can be placed upon the 

Major Wace made acunpe collection of all transfers of land made 
during the currency of the first Regular Settlement and recorded 
either in the annual papers or in ddkhil kh@rij proceedings, or in 
the papers of the new measurement. The outcome briefly stated is 
that in the six years, 1871—76, the transfers by sale in tahs{l Jhelam 
were about O7 per cent. of the present cultivated area. The 
average price per acre was Rs. 48, or 44 times the amount of the 
annual assessment. In the remaining three tahsils the percentage of 
the present cultivated area sold during the same six years was 
one in Talagang, and 1-1 in the other two tahsils. The prices rea- 
lized were Rs. 12 per acre, or 23 times the annual assessment in 
Talagang ;. Rs. 30, or 37 times the assessment in Chakwal; and Re. 
36, or 24 times the assessment..in Pind Dadan Khan. It will be 
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seen that land is much dearer relatively to the assessment in Jhelam 
and in Chakwal than elsewhere ; but in the Pind Didan Khan hills 
the price is as high relatively asin Chakwal. The low pine for 
the whole tahsil is caused by the fact that in the Thal and River 
Bank Assessment Circles land fetches less than 20 years purchase of 
the Land Tax. The whole area transferred by sale during six years is 
very small, and the prices paid are very high; but if the statistics 
may be trusted, both the area sold and the price per acre have in- 
creased largely during the last 15 years. But the rise in price is 
proportionately much greater than the increase in area, ese are 
the results which might reasonably be expected ina really prosper- 


ous district. 


Difficulty of communication is no doubt one cause of the little 
trade of the district. Another may perhaps be found in the pos 
difference of the weights and measures in use in different ildkas. 
These differences are shown in the description contained below. 
It is only approximately correct. Absolute correctness is im- 
possible when differences between measures of capacity have to 

expressed in terms of weight. For there is no invariable 
relation between the cubical content and the weight of those things 
which are principally measured. Nevertheless the description is 
sufficiently near the truth for all practical purposes. 


Grain in the villages is always trafficked in by measure and not 
by weight. The measures are sometimes round and sometimes four- 
sided, and are generally made of either tdli or ber wood. ‘There is 
no authoritative standard of size or shape ; but the tarkhdns of each 
ildka copy the models already existing there as well as they can. 
There are consequently nearly always slight variations. The mea- 
sures are always used heaped. The table on pages 124 and 125 gives 
the approximate weight of each in rupees— (tolas), This is in accor- 
dance with village speech. The weight of course differs with the 
grain. The table shows the result for wheat, which is always chosen 
asthe standard by the villages themselves. It will be observed 
that the measures generally grow larger as we go west. Asa rule 
it will be found, where cultivation is rough, land plentiful, and 
population only fairly thick, that large measures of grain are 
always used in preference to small ones, 


Other very rough measures for A gricultural produce used generally 
all over the district. 


Muth=as much corn as.can be cut in one sweep of the ddtri. 
20 Mutha (or thereabout)= 1 Satri or Kah. 


4 Satris (or thereabout)= 1 Kolldéwa or Chdéta, which is as 
much as a spate Sp between his outspread arms, In 
some places he is allowed to stack up the grain on his should 
and head, but this is not universal. é brea 

Gaddi or Bhdri=a sheaf of corn which is bound up together, 
It varies much in size. oe 


.s 
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Measures of capacity current in Jhelam district. 


Ildkas in which the 
measurement is the 


large measure. 


Weight of the lower 
measure in rupees 
No. of the lower 

measure equal to the 


Seee 


: 
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Measures of capacity current in Jhelam. Istrict —(Concluded.) 




























cm 
: a 
& | -_ 
ae 
Tiekas in whieh the Mame of the lower =* PA 
measurement ia the measures which make = 4 a2 Name of oe 
ar. the larger ones. = = Ege arta 
—_ = 7 oe 
= ee | 22-4 
E al 
| Talagang, 
=, | Jiéhtla = ve | Adleeri aes a 4 Cheb. 
ly | Fire Faihal wf) 'bohd a fo Man, 
s| Kuli. vo A] Mame al 4 | Chhat. 
= 
= | Villages excepted in Faint me 3 Bunbi. 
S| KotSimng ipa) UConk 20 | Man 
= | Villages excepted in (| Ader Pal Bite 
fe | Talagang (supra.) Mn a = 4 Chol 
| | Villages excepted is { . ante 
e | * eErep in 3 Chebé, 
Thoha fmepra.) 20 «=| Man. 
| Sprini eee en rei. P| = 
Pa oe) He a a 
Sie = - St ‘re ss 194 | 19 Da, 
tty = Tope = a eau) 4 Fai. 
Pit a 1“ Bat 5 Man. 
Rerinl =. 634 3 | Topa. 
TJhangar ... a { Tope = leu d Pdi. 
& | Fi oan Bio & Man, 
= —— 
ba Berimi sss = 63} i Ta 
5 Adseri ss at a ho. 
5 | Jélap eee es | | Phin = 2 134 19 Tin, 
} = | Pinn Dddan Ebda i... Tepe = = 1 a4 Pai. 
= | Pia som re Bh . Man, 
£ Man ea 2,580 10 Eharwar. 
! Rerini we a 8 | Tope. 
1 Par i on gaa an 8 . 
= Abmaddbdd = { Tope, rr] eee Sahu a Pai. 
Pi at aa wa 6 hilar, 
Paropi ote nen 40 | 4 Topa. 
Ber oo os 6a) a Do. 
Jalilpur 4. oe | Tope on tik 180 4 Pai 
Pa ee ¥ Bb 4 Man or Maand 
ie | 9380] 10 | Kharwdr. 
For Straw— 
1 Pand—what can be tied up ina bhurd, which is generally a 
cloth about 4 gi by 1}. The is now generally about the 
same as the English yard. This cloth, however, is differently 


tied. At harvestingwhen loading the straw on pack animals, a 
Pand is made to be equal to about 14 maunds; but when a man 
carries it on his OR it is about 27 seers. 

2 oe Chilli, which is about three maunds,and= a pack 
; : 
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Measures of Weight. 


Measures, Raumarxs. 


(| Grain is hardly ever sold by weight except in the 
3 Sirsdhis=1 Chittack=6 Tolas. large towns. Flour, ghi, hy and the like are, how- 
0 Tolas=1 Adh ever, all sold by weight. table given is the ordi- 
2 Adhpsos=1 Pao. nary one, and isin general use. In a good 
3 
3 
2 


Paos= 1 Adhser. in Jheiam tabsil and in most places in 
Adheers=1 er, wal the serin use is that Bahedar Shéh=75 
Sers=1 Doseri. tolas, with all the other measures in proportion, 
2) Sers=1 Dhaya. But the tendency is to adopt the Government ser of | - 
2 Dhayss=1 Panjeeri. 50 wlas everywhere. This has been especially the 
8 Panjeerise] Man. ease during the last few years when there has been 
such an influx of strangers into the district, 


Linear and Square Measures, 


Measures. 


eS ee 

Linear Measure. vidi Bsc linear measure for land is the 

karam. The girs and the gaz are used for car- 

Unglis =1 Chappa. pentry and cloth-selling, &e. The other measures 

given are merely village reckonings without any 

Chappas==l Gith—4 Giras. standard and ame to all sorts of variation. An 

wagli is the width of a finger. A chappa ia 

Giths Hath. < | the width of the four Giogers laid together. The 

other terms require no explanation, There is no 

measure between the Laram and the kos, which is 

often stated to be 1,400 karams. 1,200 karame is 

Karam. about the length in practice. The kos in this dis« 

| inictis generally about four-thirds of a mile, Most 

5} feet English. lamba know tho English word mile, and can 
\ estimate its length with fair accuracy, 


Square Measure, 
pA This is the ordi village measure, and it has 
Square Karams=1 Marla. alse been used arocekains the present and pes 
20 Marlies =1 Kanél. Settlements. Itwill be seen that the mar is 

recisely equal to a square Pole Knglish; that @ 


mal is half a Kood, a two and a 
4 Kendle =1 Bighs, ghunes a Statehe han te Owe Roots, 
2 Bighas =1 Ghuméo. 


Gaz. 





The figures in the margin show the communications of the 
district as returned in quinquennial 
7" «| Table I of the Administration Report 
__|"""| 1878-79, while Table XLVI shows ‘che 
Ravmable rivers ... ‘3, distances from place to place as authori- 
Metalled roads 


ie "| 4&3) tatively fixed for the purpose of calculat- 
Snenmannicgr | _ ing travelling allowances, Table No, XIX 
shows the area taken up by Government, 

for communications in the district. 


Communications in the district are as a rule not food This is 
owing to the physical difficulties of the country. The Northern State 
Railway crosses the south-east corner of the district. Much of the 
traffic between Pind Dadan Khan and Jhelam now makes the | 
circuit by rail, vid Lala Miisa to Miani. The Sangar hills are 

by a winding route some distance to the east of the old route through 








tit 
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the Rohtas pass. The northern spur of the Salt Range, the Nili hills, are 
crossed by a pass through which an affluent of the Kohan nallah finds 
its way. Throughout the district the road winds its way over rough 
nd broken by ravines. The Grand Trunk Road also crosses the 
istrict in close proximity to the Railway, and this is the only road 
which is narally passable for wheeled traffic. There are only 103 
earts in the district. Everywhere else merchandize is carried upon 
pack animals—camels, bullocks, ‘asus mules, and donkeys. In 
many places the roads are so bad that these animals cannot be at all 
heavily laden. The only route upon which there is much continuous 
traffic is that leading from Pind Dadan Khan vid Khewra to Chak- 
wal and the Potwar. Along this, strings of bullocks laden with salt 
and piece-goods move pretty regularly. The main lines of road are 
nearly all unmetalled. Most of them have numerous gradients of 
excessive steepness, vecially where they dip down into a ravine, 
and then clamber out of it. Often—in the more secluded tracts— 
they are intolerably stony. 

The Jhelam is navigable for country craft up toa point about ten 
miles above the town of Jhelam, or for 85 miles out of the total 
distance through which it fronts the district. The depth of water is 
about 15 feet in summer and 9 feet in winter. The country boats 
carry loads varying with the season and the depth of water, from five to 
25 tons in the winter, and from 25 to 50 inthe summer, The princi- 

traffic on this river, as stated in the Panjab Famine Report (1579), 
is shown in Table No. XXV. The mooring places and ferries and the 
distances between them.are shown below, following the downward 
course of the river :— 










{Matanoe. 
























Kiver, Bitationa nil Hemanes. 
in miles. 
| Dihangerot a = Ferry and mooring place. 
| Mangla 7 Ditto, 
Gatolia _ 12 Ferry only. 
Find Eatwal ... 4 Ferry newly opened. 
lam ... | Jhelam rs 6 Railway Bridge, o Boat-bridge and o 
| mooring 
Ent Hasire | 3 
Eohar 4 Ferry. 
Puram Fi] Do, 
Rasdl 5 Do. 
Mariala 6 Do, 
| Jalalpur 6 Tho, 
Jaitipur 33 : EH] Do. 
Chak Nizdm ... i Lid 
Pind Paden Eban .. a A mooring place and bridge of boats, 
Abmadibid ... 14 





There is a Railway Bridge across the river at Jhelam, with an 
underway for animals and foot passengers, The bridge is very rigid 
but not very strong, having been originally designed for a Railway on 
the metre gauge. The cost of the bridge including some protective 
works was £139,502, taking one rupee as equal to le. 9d. This 1s 
at the rate of £28-11s. per neal foot. 

The Panjab Northern State Railway, which is constructed from 
Lahore to Peshawar, runs across the south-eastern corner of the dis- 
trict, having stations at Jhelam, Dina (ten miles), Domeli (nine miles), 
Sohawa (nine miles); while a short division connects the Khewra Salt 
Mines with Miani on the Salt Branch of the Railway. 
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One main line of road starts from Jhelam and travels vid 
Roht4’s and Adriana to Chakwal, Thence it is continued on to 


Sennen Tal d from there to T ith a b awa. It i 
: agang, an m there to Taman, with a branch to Lawa. It isa 
Coumoniatten fairly good road except where it crosses the Tilla Range near Rohtas 


and the Nili hills through rath Bardli. A second line branches off 
from the former near Rohtds, and crossesthe Khuddar country to 
Phadial Here it mounts into the Salt Range by an exceedingly . 
steep incline, Arrived at the interior upland, it runs due west across 
Jhanger and Kahun, and then escapes into the Talagang tahail 
through the break in the hills above Kallar Kahar, At Ta 4 
it rejoins the former route. Travellers from Pind Dadan Khan to 
Talagang take this road from Choya Saidan Shah. A third route 
runs straight from Jhelam to Pind Dadan Khan, and so on to Lilla 
and Kandowal, with a branch to Ahmadabad. It isa very good road 
except for ten miles beyond Darapur. The fourth and last really 
road in the district crosses the Salt Range from Pind Dadan 
Khan to Chakwal, and then passes on to Mandra in the RAwalpindi 
District. This is the only comfortable route directly across the Salt 
Range. The various bungalows, rest-houses, and serais are shown 
below. The serais at Dina, Sohawa, Sangol, Darapur, Jalalpur, 
and Dhariala have European accommodation. A new rest-house has 
ae been built half way up the hill road to Tilla There are two 
ungalows on the top of Tilla, which are much used in the hot 
weather. There is no water on the mountain. 


The following table shows the principal roads of the district 


together with the halting places on some of them; likewise the conve- 
nmiences for European travellers to be found at most of the stages :— 








[iietanes 
Toute, Halting place, in miles, ewi mite, 
gf) Sengol  ,.. Dometalled road, o sersi ond rest houses, 
: 21i)| Chakri. Da. fe accommodation for travellers, 
<3] ag few fa sae Beerai and encamping ground, 
al Dh ae a sera: bot eo encempieg grogad, 
ae | Find Liidan Hhis Lo, 5 gael weal coat eee 2 
fi Ding Metalled read, encamping ground, serail, 
FI |Schawe ... Iho. da, . 
| Bolla! khord Vametalled road, oo #ocamping groand, 
3 4mirpor Mengoo lho, da, 
3 {| Chakwil  ... Do, rest houseand eocamping ground, 
Hal Hinheri Din 80 encemping greand, 
B || T-lagen | A rest bones but no encamping ground. 
= || Sengwala ... | Cemetaled ro 
= | Taman = uS a 4A rest hogs, 
) 7 AL) ahah Mobseumed will 1 | Unmetalled rood, 
fa {| Bebe i ais ] A reat boos, 
E ie i Adit os 10 | vid 
aa | Dhok Makbe was 1 
Ba /| Duman... = 10 A reat house, 
Aa |) Chotwal aus 13 Do. 
f) Gohtie i Fe 
oz | Batagewe ... : 13 
= H FPhadial ms Vf: 
7] ‘ Choys Selden Shah 14 
ag lilaiper .., — a 
| 2 | | Baller kuhas aes 10 
Veoh Bbirper wo a a 
es Talageng . sr lo Beat house, 
e239 Dina = “ 12s | Metalled road, encamping ground, Berai and rest housa. | 


| Schewe =... =| Wd Do, 
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The road from Jhelam to Pind Dadan Khan crosses the sandy Chapter IV, 0. 
bed of the Gahn and Banbarivers a mile wide in dry weather, but Prices, Weights 
quite impassable after heavy rain. and and 

The dak bungalows are completely furnished and provided Commence 
with servants. The rest houses have furniture, crockery and cook- 
ing utensils, but no servants. 

There are Imperial Post Offices at Jhelam, Ahmedabad, Bhown, Post Offices. 
Chakwal, Choya Saidan Shah, Domeli, Duman Dina, Dalwal, Jalalpur, 

Khewra, Kallar Kahar, Nila, Pind Dadan Khan, Sohawa, Sangol, 
Ti and Tummun. The above Post Offices have Money Order 
and Savings Bank transactions. 

A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the Railway —Telegraph. 
with a Telegraph Office at each station; there is also an Imperial 
Telegraph Office in the Cantonment of Jhelam. 


Chapter V, A. 
tary. 


Executive and 
Judicial. 


CHAPTER YV. 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 


SECTION A— GENERAL AND MILITARY. 


The Jhelam district is under the control of the Commissioner of 
Rawalpindi, who is assisted by an Additional Commissioner stationed 
at Lahore. The ordinary head-quarters staff of the district consists — 

of a Deputy Com- 

missioner, a Judicial 

Assistant and an. 

Assistant Commis- 
| sioner, An Assis- 

tant Commissioner 
68 is ted at Pind 
rh Da Khan in 
| charge of the sub- 
aa division. Each tahsil 
is in charge of a tahsilddr assisted by andib. The village revenue 
staffis shown in the margin. The Punjab Government have directed 
that the patwdri cess retained at 4 per cent. throughout the 
district, that the proceeds be funded, and the patwdris be paid in 
grades, The ing is separate for each tahsil. Three girddwars 
with maximum pay and allowances of Rs. 20 per mensem each have 
been sanctioned for each tahsil; of these one is the nath-kéningo and 
receives the greater part of his allowance from Government ; the other 
two are paid from the patwaré fund. Each girddwar has a defined 
charge, and all three are supervised by the tahsil kénéngo. There are 
four patwart grades, and the pay varies from Rs. 8 to 13 per month 
giving an average of Rs. 10, 

__, phere are three munsiffs in the district; two have jurisdiction 
within the Jhelam and Pind Dadan Khan tahsils respectively; the 
jurisdiction of the third includes tahsfls Chakwaland Talagang. This 
distribution of work is varied during a few months in the summer, 
when one of the mwnsiffs is quer at Murree in the Rawalpindi 
district owing to the large influx of visitors to that sanitarium in 
the hot season. The statistics of civil and revenue litigation for the 
last five years are given in Table No. XXXIX. The table on the 
opposite page shows the number and value of the civil suits disposed 
of during the three years, 1878-79, 1879-80, 1880-81, excluding those 
brought in Settlement Courts, 





Jhelam.,.. ey 
Find [idan Ehia.., 
| Chakwal es 


Talagang ps 
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Suits brought by 


Bankers 
and shopkeepers Total : 
against agrical- = 


turists for parole suits, 

















4.704 | 2.07.883 

4.740 | 3,046,208 

| 6409 | 3,65,608 
6692 | 14,913 | 9,37,635 


There is no Cantonment Magistrate nor Honorary Magistrate 
in this district. The police force is controlled by a District Superin- 
tendent and one assistant, the former is stationed at the head-quarters 
and the latter in the Pind Dadan Khan sub-division. The strength 

of the force as given in 
Table I of the Police 
Report for 1882-83 is 
shown in the margin. 
In addition to this 
force 435 village watch- 
men are entertained 
and paid from the 
amount collected for 
the purpose from each 
caminddr residing in a 










Dtereimcrios. 


| Total 





Class of police. 


District (Imperial)... 





vill The following table shows the police stations and out-posts. It 
isto be noted that the tahsfl and thdéna boundaries do not always corre- 
spond. Thus Kallar Kahar thdna is partly in Pind Dadan Khan tahsil 
and partly in Chakwal ; and thdna Jalalpur partly in Pind Didan Khan 
and partly in Jhelam tahsil. There are also other minor in- 
stances :— 


Ckankis, subordinate to each thdua, 










1, Jhelam Sadr wa | (a) Cantonment; (5) Camping Ground; (c) 
Gajarpur (by Eadla) ; (@) Hathian. 

9, Jhelam Police Linea. 

&, Thelam City « | (a) Ferry. 

4. Dina se we | (a) Bora Jangal; (6) Ratial; (¢) Chakoha, 

B. Sarai mh a. | (a) Pind Matta Ebdo ; (6) Dhok Mochiio, 

6 Pormeli  ... = 

3. Pind Dédan Khén Sadr | (a) Ferry ; (6) Choya Saidan Shih, 

6 Find Ddden Ebdon City. 

®, Abmedibdd, 

10, Jaldlpar. ‘ . 

Th, Chakwil .. wee (a) City Chauki ; (8) Hila, 

12. Duman. 

| 15, Kallar Kahdr, 
14. Talagarg ... «. | City Chauki. 


‘ 18, Taman eee oon Liwa. 


amend 
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An Assistant District Superintendent is generally stationed at 
Pind Dadan Khan, who is charged with the control of the thdnas of 
that tahsil and of tahsil Talagang, including the thdéna of Kallar 
Kahar. 

There isa cattle-pound at each thd and also at Dhurriala, 
Bhon, Dulw4l and Sangoi. The distriet lies within the Rawalpindi 
Police Circle under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police at Rawalpindi. 

The District Gaol at head-quarters contains accommodation for 
862 prisoners. Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials, 
Table No, XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts 
in jail for the last five years. 

There are no criminal tribes in the district: but the inhabitants 
ofthe Chakwal and Talagang tahasils, notably of the former, are 
much addicted to crimes of violence; especially the tribe of Awana, 
among whom human life is held of small account. Crimes for plun- 
der are comparatively rare. 

The | revenue collections of the district for the last 14 years, 
eo far as hay ans made by the Financial Commissioner, are shown 
in Table No. XXVIII, while Tables Nos XXIX, XXXV, 
AXXIV and XXXIII,_ give further details for land revenue, 
excise, license tax and stamps respectively. Table No. XXXIIIA 
shows the number and situation of Registration Offices. The 
central distilleries for the manufacture of country liquor are 
situated at Jhelam, Chakwal and Pind Dadan Khan, The cultivation 
of the poppy subject to certain rules, is allowed in the district. 
The administration of Customs and Salt revenue is described in the 
next paragraph. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting 
of 109 members, selected by the Deputy Commissioner from among 
leading men of the various tahsils, and of the Civil Surgeon, the 
District Su perintendent of Police, Head Master of District School, 
and tahsildar as ex-officio members, and the Deputy Commissioner 
as President. 

Table No, XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, while 
the Municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VL The income 
from provincial properties for the last five years is shown below — 







Source of Income. 






Ferries with boat-bridges Aas 87,635 
Ferries without boat-bridges .., 7.456 
| Staging bungalows, do. fe 9,740 
Encamping-groands us Liz 






Cattle-pounds na ms 4,016 
Nard! propertioa .,. ie 1210 


Total ame va | 44787 












The ferries, bungalows and encamping ground have already been 
noticed at 127—129 and the cattle-pounds under the last sub- 
heading. The figures for other Government estates are given in Table 
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XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the succeeding 
section of this chapter, in which the land revenue administration of 
the district is treated of. 

There are no nazi! buildings or land of value in the district, 
except a curious old gateway in the Rohtas fort which is surmount- 
ed by some apartments fitted up as a travellers’ rest-house. 5 

able No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and the 
totals of land revenue collections since 1868-69. The remaining 
items for 1880-81 and 1881-82 are shown below :— 


1550.81 






Eource of rerenwe. Leal 8a. 








oom _ Warrant falaidacd a 7 mm 
dil ad, oT proprietary dnea aan bra 

Fisherics ral a re wo 310 

Gold washings ... os Baa m4 
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Table No. XXXI_ gives details of balances, remissions, and 

icultural advances for the last fourteen years; Table No. XXX 
ois the amount of assigned land revenue; while Table No. XIV 
gives the areas upon which the present land revenue of the district 
is assessed. Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working 
of the current Settlement will be found below in Section B of this 
Chapter. 

"Table No. XXXVII supplies figures for the Government and 
aided, middle and primary schools of the district. The Govern- 
ment school is at Jhelam; there are middle schools for boys at 
Rohtas, Chakwal, Pind Dadan Khan and Tal ; the A Sores 
schools are situated at KaAla, Domeli, Sangoi, wi, utala, 
Darapur, Malot, Myra, Surug Dhan, Bishundor and Lahri in the 
Jhelam tahsil; at Bhaon, Kuriéla, Rupwal, Dharugi, Bal Kassar, 
Murid Hassola, Dudial and Badshahani in the Chakwaél tahsil; 
and at Dharidla, Ahmadibad, Haripur, Khewra, Jalélpur, Dalwal, 
Dulmial, Pindi, Saidpur, Nurpur, Choya Saidan Shah, Wahah, and 
Saowal in the Pind Dadan Khan tahsil. There are no primary schools 
in the Talagang tahsil. 

. ; Girls’ schools aided by Government exist 











=./22| in the district at the places shown in the 

Place, | 28 e2| margin. The schools are under the In- 

2% |<= | spector of Schools of the Rawalpindi Circle. 

|=! Table No. XIII gives statistics of education 

Thiam ..| 21 eo | collected at the Census of 1881, while the 

Singhot ~=./ 1/ 31/ general state of education has been dis- 
Chskeat | 62] 45] cussed at page 65. 

Barwal = | | 8 In addition to the Government and aided 

qartst_ “| <| &3|. schools mentioned above, there are four 

Toluzang | 1| 38| mission schools for girls at the town of 

Eofteo | 62) 638] Jhelam, the av ily attendance being 

tawe | 1| 22| 97 girls In addition to these there are 





1,160 indigenous schools in 721 villages, 
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Chapter V, A. maintained by private contributions, which are attended by boys 


numbering 13,863. In these schools 


the boys are taught a smatter- 


: ag “= ing of Persian and Arabic, principally the Kurdn, the education 


being of a very low standard. 


District School, The Jhelam district school was founded as a vernacular school 
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in 1855. It was made a 
district school, and an 
English department add- 
ed to it in 1860. In No- 
vember 1861 it was made 
over to the mission as 
an aided mission school, 
but was resumed by Go- 
vernmentin Au 1870. 
It occupies a p build- 
ing just outside the town. 
The staff consists of three 
English and two verna- 


| cular masters paid from 


Imperial, and two Eng- 
lish, one arithmetic, and 
five vernacular teachers 


be from local funds. The marginal figures show its working 


or the past five years, 


Medical, Table No. XXX VIII gives separate figures for the last five years 


for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under the 
neral control of the Civil Surgeon and in the immediate charge of 
istant Surgeons at Pind Dadan Khan and Chakwal, and of Hospital 
Assistants at Talagang and Jhelam. One of the Regimental 
Surgeons at Jhelam has collateral medical charge of the civil station 
and district. There are also many hakims practising privately, and 
not a few quack dealers in charms and nostrums. Municipal Con- 
servancy and Government Vaccination are the only active sani 
measures enforced in the district. The population, however, is 


nerally a healthy one; although, like most others 


6 


in the Punjab, 


ble to suffer from short and sudden penance, which commit great 
t 


ravages, and cause an abnormal rise in the death-rate. 


The dispensary of the Sadr Station was opened in 1858. It 
is situated in the northern outskirts of the town, and consists of one 
female and one male ward, the former capable of accommodatin 


fourteen, and the latter four patients, 


he staff consists of a 


Hospital Assistant, compounder, dresser, and the usual menial 


servants. 
Ecclesinatical, St. John’s Church, of medium 


size, of handsome architecture with 
a fine steeple, is situated on the banks of the river within the 
boundaries of the Jhelam Cantonments. The building is capable of 


eS 


* Not known, 
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cicotatoan from 120 to 130 An Episcopal Chaplain is GQhapter V, A. 
posted here belonging to the Additional Clergy Society, who periodi- st 
cally pays pastoral visits to Gujrit, 8 , and the ‘small posts of General and Mili- 
English residents in the Salt ge. The Roman Catholic priest p 
from Rawalpindi occasionally visits his small flock at Jhelam, and  Peelesiastical. 
holds his services in the Railway Institute. There is an American 
Missionary stationed at the head-quarters of the district; also a 
Church of England Mission at Pind Dadan Khan founded by the 
late Rev. Mr.Gordon who fellat Kandahar during the last Afghan 
war. 
The only military station in the district is the Cantonment of  Cantouments, 
Thelam, situated a mile from the Civil Lines and the City. The TPS & 

ison of Jhelam consists of a Native Cavalry and a Native Infantry 
ecient The Cantonment belongs to the Rawalpindi Division, and 
the troops are under the command of the General Officer Commanding 
at that station. The total garrison of the district, as it stood in August 

1883, is shown in the i 


margin. 
The — have been obtained 
from the Officer Commanding 








>isilel sé 
: i i 3 3 the station, and include those 
: < = | & | who were sick or absent at the 
= 3 $|3 5 time. The Native Infantry is 
S| || | the only regiment that is 
__|__|__|__] provided with available trans- 
im si port ; this consists of 63 camels 


and 32 mules. There are no 
military defensive works at the 
Cantonment, with the exception of a magazine which is not now 
occupied for military purposes. 

The strength of the Ist Punjab Volunteers on the Ist August, 
1883, was 55 ; the corys is recruited solely from the employés of the 
Punjab Northern State Railway stationed at Jhelam. 


The portion of the Punjab Northern State Railway which runs fead-Quarters of 
h the district is in eg of the District Traffic Superintend- other departments. 
ent at Rawalpindi, while the r at Rawalpindi controls 
the entire line of the Punjab Northern State Railway from Lahore 
to Peshawar. His office is also at Rawalpindi. 


The Grand Trunk Road north and south of Jhelam is under the 
Executive Engineers, General Branch, Provincial Division, at Rawal- 
pindi and Lahore, respectively; the former of whom has charge of 
the publie buildings of the district, while both are subordinate to 
the Superintending Engineer, First Circle, at Rawalpindi. 

The military buildings are also in charge of the Executive 
Engineer, Provincial Division, at Rawalpindi, and the Superintending 
Engineer, First Circle. 

The telegraph lines and office of the district are controlled by 
the Telegraph Superintendent at Lahore, and the Post Offices by 
the Superintendent of Post Offices at Riwalpindi. The Customs 
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Chapter. ¥, B. (Salt) Staff is under the control of the Assistant Commissioner of 
Land and Land oms at Khewra, and the Forests under that of the Assistant 

Revenue, Conservator of the Jhelam Division, quartered at Jhelam, | 
Head-quarters of 


other departments. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 
Revenue history wp to the cwrrent Settlement. 


Bikh revenuesystem, Mr. Brandreth thus describes the system under which the Sikhs 
assessed and collected their land revenue :-— | 


“In the Sikh time the cultivators usual] ly paid by what way called the digha® 
rate ; the Adrddr and the appraisers of the crops would select a fair field and vers 
fairly calculate the produce by the eye : i dedaitens of one-terth would be ma 
for the village servants, and half the rest taken as the Government shara, The 
field would then be roughly measured by a man’s paces, othe area guessed ; 
they can do this with unusual accuracy; the produce per éiyda of this field wag 
thus caloulated as an average bigha ; the kdrdér would afterwards visit each field 
of each owner, examine the g hearag crops and assess if as equal to so mys 
average bighas, It was here that the owners gained ; they were, it is true, al- 
lowed pare 2 from their cultivators, except where they were a very powerful 
body, and to be conciliated, but their headman secompunied the karddr, and 
by ing the cultivators highly, induced the kérdér to treat their own fields 
with considerable leniency : of course, a system like this gave enormous oppor. 
tunities for fraud and favouritism, 

“The number of dighasagreed upon was entered against each man, and 
as soon as the price of grain for the harvest was fixed, the value was calculated. 
And the village money-lender had to advanee the whok, or a large portion of 
the amount to the kérddér, The kdrddr then aided him in collecting the corn 
from the tenants. When the villagers obtained a fixed contract they followed 
the came system, only modifying it by fixing the number of average tighas 
each man’s land was equal to, and then dividing the sum due by this number, 
and consequently when they came to make a permanent division the 
the different sorts of soil ag equal to so many bighas of the worst soi , and di- 
vided the revenue accordingly,” 


Amount of revenue There is very little trustworthy information as to the amount of 
under the Sikhs. the land revenue under the Sikhs. The kirddrs took as much as 
they could get. The professed standard of taxation was one-half of the 
es of all tahsils except Talagang, where it was one-third. 
hese are, and long have been, the customary rents for tenants who 
pay in kind, 

First Summary The first Summary Settlement was made in 1847-48. The assess- 
et ment was fixed by Major Nicholson in tahsil Jhelam andin the Lundi 
Patti, and by Mr. Bowring in the rest of the district The object 
aimed at was to make the Government demand an equivalent for two- 
fifths of the produce ; but if the Sikh assessment in any case appeared 

to be less than this, it was maintained unaltered. 


even hihdateagl In 1852 a second Summary Settlement was made by Pip 


Browne, the Deputy Commissioner. The Government demand was 
redistributed over the district upon.a more equitable basis, and a few 





* A measure = in this district half as acre, 
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eases of notorious hardship which had occurred under the first Sum- Chapter V, B. 
mary Settlement were corrected. The arran nts made by Major —= 
Browne remained in force until 1857-58, After thst year they wore pnd eno 
gradually superseded by the arrangements of the first Regular Settle- 

ment. 

On the whole the Summary Settlements may be said to have Working of theSum. 
worked very well in Chakwal and Talagang ; and fairly well in the ™¥ Settlements, 
hill tracts of Pind Dadan Khan; but in the Pind Dadan Khan plain, 
and throughout most parts of tahsil Jhelam, they were found rather 
onerous. 

The first Regular Settlement was conducted by Mr. Arthur First Regular Settle 
Brandreth. It commenced in June 1855, and was finally completed in ment, 

May 1864. The assessment has. been elaborately explained by the 

Settlement Officer in his published report. Speaking generally, it 

may be said that the demand was so framed as in no case to exceed 
if assets. 


The following table exhibits in a compendious form the value of Comparative results 
the land revenue under Sikh rule, and under the first three British “ + 
Settlements. The entries as to the Sikhs must be taken for what : 
they are worth, which is probably not very much. They profess to 
give the average results of 14 years ending 1847-48. Similarly the 
entries as to the Summary Settlements are ave results deducted 
from the whole period of the currency ofeach. Jdgirs, indms and mdfis 
are always included :-— 


AVERAGE oF SUMMARY 


SnTTLaMED Ts. 


6,539,177 





Of the revenue payable ee ee first year of the Regular Settle- 
ment Rs. 5,78,050 was receivable by Government, and the balance 
was alienated to jagirdars mdfiddra, or indm khwa'rs, 


The Regular Settlement was essentially in regard to the assess- Working of the first 
ment, a settlement village by village. Assessment circles were no doubt ®*s¥!ar Settlement. 
formed; but they were not das used. In the main the demands 
were fixed by the personal knowledge of the Settlement Officer, and 
by his opinion of what each village could afford to pay. He arrived 
at his conclusions after consideration of a multitude of matters all 
more or less relevant to the subject of taxation. These assessments 
undoubtedly worked well. They were in nearly every case paid with 
ease and regularity, and led to a general increase in the prosperity 
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Chapter V,B. of the district and in the amount of cultivation. Any difficulty or 

<= hardship that occurred was due, for the most part, to over-assessment 

orp Sot of new lands formed by the river, and under-remission in respect of 
" old lands washed away. 


Nature of the sea- There has been no famine in the district since the Regular 
sons during its cur- Settlement was made. The result of an examination of the annual 
puck reports is thus stated by Major Wace: “I have endeavoured to 
ascertain the number of years during the expired Settlement in which 
the crops have failed wholly or partially, * * * * * * The results 
are contradictory ; and the statistics of the subject in the annual 
reports are too brief and general to justify my relying exclusively upon 
them. But the general result of the inquiry seems to be as follows:— 
The rabi crops have been generally . Chakwal and Tala- 
gang had three indifferent harvests, 18685—70; and Jhelam also, 
1872—74. The other years were good. Of the kharif crops there 
have been four bad years throughout the district, 1860, 1868, 1873, 
and 1877. Two or three other crops have also been poe In every 
instance the revenue was easily paid. The people say, and I 
think truly, that the failure of a kharif crop does not make 
famine; and that the failure of a rabi crop does” After the 
above was written in 1878 there were several indifferent harvests 
and a long spell of high prices. In all cases the revenue was 
paid without pressure. There was no acute distress; but there 
was some pinching among the village menials, and the loss in cattle 
was considerable. 


Locusts. The last time the district suffered materially from locusts was 
In AD. 1848 (Sambat 1905), the year of the Sikh war, when they 
caused great damage in the Pind Dadan Khan tahsil and western 
portion of the district. 

Alienation of land. The sales of land have already been discussed in Chapter IV; 
pages 120, 122. It was there shown that both the area sold and the 
price per acre have increased largely during the last fifteen years. But 
the rise in the pecs is proportionately much greater than the increase 
in the area. These are the results which aaigtit naturally be expected 
in a really prosperous district. In regard to mortgages the 
papers ofthe new measurement show that 18 per cent. of the present 
cultivated area of the district is held on usufructuary mortgage for 
Rs. 3,40,393, and that 0-2 per cent. is held on mo without usu- 
fruct for Rs. 39,414. The area mortgaged is exceedingly small in 
Chakwal, and in that part of Jhelam behind Mount Tilla, It is 
greatest in the Pind Dadan Khan tahsil, where it reaches 93 
cent. among the Phapra villages, and 5 per cent. in the hills and in 
the River Bank Assessment Circle. In the Thal it is only 41, which 
is also the value for the River Bank Circle of tahsil Thelen In 
the Maidan Circle of the same tahasil it is 25 percent, and 18 in 
tahsil Talagang. Everywhere else it is less than 1 per cent, - 

General progress du- The table on the opposite page gives a general view of the pr 

re Getlonenee” gress of the district qatar the epired settlement in respect of in- 
crease of population, cattle and cultivation, 
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The manner in which the increase in cultivation has been effected, 
the probability of similar extension in the future, and the neces- 
sity fy assessing jt bghty, are discussed by Major Wace in the te 
already quoted in Chapter IV (page 95). Commenting on th e 
above figures, Major Wace writes: “ ‘Thus the Jhelam tahsil has in- 
creased 33 per cent. in cultivation, 27 per cent. in population, in kine 
very little; but the sheep and goats are more by 24 per cent. The 
Chakwal tahsil has increased 36 per cent. in cultivation, the same 
in population, and 33 pee cent. in cattle; but its goats and sheep are 
less by 17 per cent. The Talagang tahsil has increased 53 per cent, 
in cultivation, and 32 per cent. in population ; the kine number much 
the same as before, and the sheep and goats have fallen off by 28 
per cent. The Pind Didan Khan tahsil has increased in cultivation 


Chapter V, E. 
Land and Land 
Revenue. 
General progress du- 


ring the first Kegu- 
lar Settlement. 


Chapter V, B. 
Bevenue. 
General progress du- 
ring the first Regu- 
ir Bettlement 


Incrense in wells 
and irrigated area, 


Rise in prices, 
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41, in population 24, in kine 33, and in sheep and goats 23 per cent. 
The result for the whole district isan increase in cultivation of 41, 
in population of 30, and in kine of 17 percent. The sheep and 
goats have decreased one per cent. These figures are to be taken 
with some qualification. For instance, it is probable that the Census 
of 1855 was not so complete as the later Censuses have been. The 
counting of the cattle and flocks at last Settlement was not always 
complete; and the opinion certainly prevails, both among ourselves 
and among the agriculturists, that the cattle have not increased in 
proportion to the cultivation—an opinion which the above table 
contains much to support. And the steady absorption of the grazi 
areas, partly by the spread of cultivation, and partly by a 
enclosures, is unfavourable to the increase of cattle and flocks. The 

ple have not now the same Spi Mentor about the possible 
results of their cattle being counted that they had 20 years ago; and 
I believe that the present enumeration is approximately true on the 
whole, That it is correct in very instance, specially in the Talagang 
tahsil, and in the large and more distant vil » 1 do not believe, 
Lastly the general standard of the newly cultivated land is not 
equal to that of the older cultivation.” Since the above was written 
by Major Wace in 1875 there has Soye fas: little change in the 
number of sheep and goats; but the Afghan war has more than deci- 
mated the camels, and cattle disease, hard-work as baggage animals, 
insufficient pasture and bad seasons have played great havoc among 
the kine, 

The increase in the wells and in the area which they irrigate 
was also considerable, being 26 per cent. in the number of wells, 
and 22 per cent. in the area irrigated for the whole district. 
Though owing to the small proportion of the total cultivated 
area which is irrigated, the question is not of much importance in 
this district, still the progress was, so far as 1t goes, very satisfactory, 
especially in the River Bank Circle of tahsil Pind Dadun Khan, 
No doubt these wells will similarly increase in the next 30 years, 
but owing to the physical conformation of the district they can 
never be sunk in the district at large ; and must always be confined 
to the tracts on the banks of the mver Jhelam, and to the alluvial 
fields on the sidesof the main nallas that drain the district. They 
might possibly be largely increased in number on the plain round 
Jhelam and northwards towards Dulial; but here the rains are so 
steady and sufficient, both in winter and autumn, that the people 
think increased profits would not repay them for the great expense 
and labour of well cultivation; and from observation of such wells 
as exist, Major Wace thinks that in their present circumstances the 
opinion thus held by them is practically correct. 

The history of Bey since the first Summary Settlement has 
already been discussed in Chapter IV, pages 119, 120. The following 
figures show how largely the burden of the assessment of the Regular 
etirnrgad co ee eee by the rise in prices during its 
currency. Frices with merely tem interruption have moved 
upward, while the land tax has séood wl i 
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Prices of staples in seers per rupee. 


Tara mira. 


Per cont. of cultivated areca 


f} 
ee TM Dan 
Rnas. 1881—T75 


Per ceot. of coltitated ares 
1653—0 
| 1861—75 


JHELAM, 


) 44 years 


Por cent. of cultivated aren 


TaLidasc. 





On thaae figures Major Wace remarks :— 


“In the ae table [assume the price of wheat to be the principal 
standard of profit to the 


Percestaon IMPEovEMEST agriculturists, as I have no 
pvEIse curgexcy oy exringp | doubt that in this district 
SerTLuMeyr. it really is ; and I give first 

the percentage by which its 

In prices of | In cultiva : average price from 1853— 
wheat. 60 was cheaper than those 
which prevailed from 1861— 


75; 1 then take the per- 
centage of increase in cul- 
alae - or = _ rt 13 
Dadan , | nddt wo together : 
ie: Khia... a rather, I only take one- 
: — third of this increase, in 
order to make due allowance for the inferiority of new cultivation, and for its 
pronressirs wth. The result given in the margin, shows how much lighter 
the ex ed Settlement waa in its actual working than the Settlement Officer, 
when he a it, expected that it would prove -— 


“Figures are but too willing bandmaids, yet make what deduction we 
willfrom the first column of this statement, and a figure of profit will yet 
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remain sufficient tomake any Settlement work easily, no matter how heavy it 
was when first made." 


The Current Settlement. 


In December 1874, a revision of Mr. Arthur Brandreth’s Regular 
Settlement was set on foot, under the direction of Major Wace, who 
held charge till May 1877. Various officers presided over the opera- 
tions from that month till September 1878, when Mr. Thomson 
assumed the direction, and completed and reported the Settlement 
in the cold weather of 1880-81. The assessment of the land-reve- 
nue was wholly performed by Major Wace himself, while the forest 
Settlement was chiefly made by Mr. Thomson. 


At the Regular Settlement Mr. Brandreth divided the district. 
into no fewer than 40 Assessment Circles. In framing the Assessment 
Circles for the present Settlement, Major Wace followed generally 
the physical divisions of the country which have been indicated in 
Chapter I. In tahsil Jhelam the riverain territory was divided 
into two circles. The first of these, called Kinara Darya, or river 
bank, comprised all vill lying on the bank of the river, or so 
near to it as to rescivo Eenistle by moisture or percolation from the 
stream. All the remainder of the riverain was placed in the Maidan 
or plain circle, The upland of the Jhelam tahsfl between the hill 
ranges of Tilla and Nili was formed into a third circle called Khud- 
dar or Raviny, And this was so extended as to include a few villages 
on the river side of Tilla and of the Lehri hills. The last circle 
in the Jhelam tahs{l was called Pabbi, and comprises the whole 
tahsil beyond the Nili hills. It isa tract of considerable fertility, 
well supplied with drainage water and with labour, but with a some- 
what shallows soil which is here and there vexed with kallar. In 
tahsil Chakwal there are only two Assessment Circles, viz, Lundi 
Patti and Dhanni. These correspond to the old political divisions 
of the country which have been already referred to. Lundi Patti isa 
strip of about eight miles in width lying on the east border of the 
tahsil. Itis better populated, better cultivated, and has generally 
a somewhat better soil than the Dhannicountry. The rainfall, too, 
is somewhat heavier and perhaps more certain. The Dhan Circle, 
which makes up the rest of the tahsil, is fairly homogeneous. Some 
tracts are more sandy, and some more stony than others. But the 
agriculture is so idfske and so entirely dependent upon a somewhat 
scanty rainfall, that Major Wace did not think it possible to fix differ- 
ent rates for different parts of this area, : 

The whole of the Talagang tahsil was placed in one circle. Major 
Wace thought the soil to be of fair quality throughout, and that 
the only great differences were caused by a short, rainfall in the west, 
and by the major part of the very small irrigated area being concen- 
trated in the north. Ina country of rough agriculture, and almost 
seeher relying upon rain, no separate circles seemed to be called 

or. 


_.,, the Pind Dadian Khan tahsil, Major Wace took the three 
ildkas which together make up the land: of the Salt Range, and 
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the valley that lies round Vagh, and formed them into one circle, 


which was called hills or paker. These tracts have been already 
noticed in Chapter I of this volume. The riverain territory of 


Chapter V, B. 


Revenue. 


Pind Dadin Khan has been described by Mr. Brandreth as divided Assesment Circles. 


‘nto three zones, First, there is the tract under the hills which con- 
tains few wells, but receives all the benefits of the hill drainage. 
Secondly, there is an intermediate zone which receives no direct 
benefit from the river, but in which the level of the subsoil water 
is high, and where wells can easily and profitably Bera and 
which contains most of the large wells in the district. This tract 
almost ceases to exist west of Pind Dadian Khan, and is re laced by 
a broad strip of barren ground which has been ruined by kallar shor. 
Thirdly, there is the tract on the bank of the river which receives 
moisture or flood water, and where wells are consequently few. All 
three tracts form one plain. The kallar shorarea is of course al- 
most useless, but the rest of the zone of wells is very fertile. The 
submontane zone is also very good wherever the hill drainage reaches. 
The river bank zone is good soil, but somewhat sandy and tilled by 
a a. ea of less industrious habits. Out of this stretch of coun- 
try Major Wace formed three-circles. First, the Thal Circle, com- 
prising everything west of Pind Dadian Khan and outside the 
affluence of the river. This includes most of the bad kallar shor 
country. The criterion of quality in the villages here is the amount 
of hill drainage received. The worst villages are, Major Wace 
thinks, Kahain, Kuchi, Dhudhi, Dangar, Kallo Jattu and Rajsar, 
which only receive drainage after heavy rains. Generally the east- 
ern part of the circle is of better quality than the west. The 
second circle formed by Major Wace consists of a cluster of villages 
lying north-east of Pind Dedén Khin and close under the hills. 

hey are generally large estates of good quality, and owned almost 
altogether by the Jat tribe known as Shane They are entirely 
dependent on rain or on the hill drainage. But the latter is usually 
abundant and of a very fertilizing character, The last circle is called 
Kinara Darya, but this name is misleading. The circle comprises 
all the villages affected by the river, but at its eastern end it ex- 
tends right across the plain country to the foot of the hills, and takes 
in all the best villages of the zone of wells, and also a good many 
which belong to the submontane zone. 

The table on the next page gives an abstract of the present as- 
sessment circles with the corresponding ones of the First Regular 
Settlement. 

The various kinds of soils recognised in the district have already 
been described in Chapter IV (pages 93, 94). For assessment paris 
Major Wace classed his soils as (1), irrigated from wells or chdhia ; 
(2), land inundated by the river or enildb ; (3), land dependent u 
rain or bérdni; the last being again sub-divided into (8a) hat or 
manured, (3b) mal, las, ban, €c., (8c) other lands. The areas of 
these soils as ascertained by the Settlement measurement (1875-76) 
are given in Chapter IV (page 94). 


Briefly, since the Regular Settlement which was to be revised, the 
area of cultivation and the permanent value of agricultural produce 


Classification of 
soils, 


Basis of the nasesa- 
meut, 
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Chapter V, B. had each increased by some 40 per cent., preset Wie 
ats y been 


=a} by at least one-third, and railway communication had late 
Landand Land ¢xtended to the district. 


urbe! 
Assessment Circles, il} Present Circles. of : Corresponding old Circles, 
villages 
River Bank * 75 | Bhet, Bela, Hail (part). 
g || Pisin 191 | Hail (part), Dheri, Chachra, Maira, Chhamb Gholar 
S}| Khuddar o7 | Tilia Bin bat Ghusty” Kbuddar 
: on : re SD, > Chikni, Goyan, 
Pabbi 73 | Susrél, Sobaw4, Sugidl, 
J (| Landi Patti 83 | Pabbi, Kas, Kulian, Mal (part, Dboks (except one 
ot village). 
| Dhanni ni 169 | Mal (part), Dhoks Chach, Khas Uchda, 
~ sop Meira, Bobad Cob’ 
Ze | Wholetabefl ...| 80 | Jabbi, Miél, Ankar, Ribén, Vaobdde, Maira Trap, 
Me 
= 
. (| Hills Es 8s Khun, Vunbér, V: 
aR =| §/Soeceae. 
4 )| Phapra ie 13 Ditto itto. 
a” River Bank —... 82 | Bela, Ch4hi (part), Daman Koh (part). 





Government share There being no real cash rents in the district, it was necessary 
‘of produce, § =———_, —_—_ to found the assessment 
either on a valuation of 

the usual rents in kind, 


that is to say, on a pro- 
duce estimate, or on ge- 
neral deductions from 
the assessment rates of 


mand for land revenue 
should not exceed one-half of the share of the produce of an estate ordi- 
narily receivable by the landlord, either in money or in kind. The share 
of the gross produce ordinarily paid in each tahsil by tenants-at-will 
is shown in the marginal statement, along with the proportion 
assumed as half assets due to Government under the above instruc- 
tions. 

In the first three instances the exact share would be 22} per 
cent.; but the difference between this and one-fourth produce was 
neglected, because the owner often gets a share of the straw and 
other minor profits of which the uce estimate took no account. 

Prices assumed for The produce was valued at the average of the prices received 
valuing produce. by saltoriets during the 44 years ending 1876, which will be 
fi at page 123, Chapter IV. On the subject of these prices Major - 
Wace writes as follows :— 
“The Financial Commissioner considered this valuation too lenient, ob- 
serving that for the two principal staples of wheat and ddjra the 44-year 
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valuation differed greatly from the more recent values. The 44-year valuation Chapter V B 
adopted was certainly light, but notto a very material extent, as compared — 


withthe values upto that date assumed in the assessments of the Mooltan, Land and Land Z ; 


Derajit and Peshéwar divisions. In the assessment of those districts wheat Revenue. 
had up to 1878 usually been valued at 35 sérs and bdjraat 40 sérs the pW. assumed for 
rupee. Moreover in 1875 and 1876, just before the famine in Southern valuing produce, 
India, grain had actually been selling in the district at the values assumed. I 

mention these cireumstances, because I think that the events of the last six 

years, vis., the famine in the Southern India, the high prices which prevailed 

in the Northern Punjab during the Afghan war, and the Railway extension north- 

wards, as also the greater care with which assessment estimates are now prepared, 

have so altered current views on prices, that it is not easy now to appreciate the 

position of an officer who five years ago was called on to make an estimate of 

this nature.” 

The sanctioned revenue rates and a detailed notice of the actual Revenue rates an 
assessments in each of the Assessment Circles (except Talagang “*sments. 
tahsil, which was not divided into circles,) will be found in the 
Settlement Report for the district. The general results for each 
tahs{l are summarised below :-— 


The result for the whole tahstl is an increase on the jama of Barta to 
1877-78 of 16 per cent., ace Rs. 26,644, the dh 
. ; increase in cultivation being 34 per cent. 
a erasion Thelen in the gross, or corrected for the inferior 
uality of the new land 25 per cent. The 
ormer jama averaged Rs. 1-4-3 per acre 
cultivated at the time it was made; and 
the incidence fell during its currency by 
increase of cultivation to 143 annas. It 
now stands at 17 annas. Considering 
that three-fourths of this cultivation is 
sr average soil, (vide marginal table), this is not otherwise than a 
icient assessment. The circumstances of one circle did not admit of 
an increase ; in the other circles the increases taken are 15,35, and 18 
percent. The tahstls of Talagang and Chakw4l do not represent Tahsils Talagang 
the same evony of features as occur in the Jhelam ftahsil, snd Chakwal, 


xt aaa ts of the re-assessment are shown in the following 
e:— 














Tansrn Cuaxkwat. 


Jama of 1877-78 


oe oo 80,007 

Amount of new rates ye pes 120,014 

Actually assessed oo ons 1,20,110 

pereaee prt cent co fome of 1877-78 4 34 

Increase in cultivation since last Settlement —... 64 
The same corrected according to the quality of the 

cultivation .., es ate Gs 40 


Incidence of expired assessment— 
(1). —When 5 introduced per acre then cul- 


tiva «oe aoe 
—In 1877-78 on existing cultivation 
of new assessment on existing cultivation 


10 


aa Pit re 
, « a 
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Chapter V, B. As the assessment of = esas gs raised by one-third, no 
ER revenue rate was imposed on the cult e waste, but in the new 
ee sa tent khewats the village-owners have charged one-tenth of the new assess- 
ae ment to culturable waste. Rs.7,000 of the new assessment has been 
ahél Talagang. charged on systems of village shares, or by an even rate on all culti- 
vation alike (including therein some cultvrable waste), and Rs. 16,000 
by differential rates on irrigated ( Rs. 4-9-0) and unirrigated (As. 5). The 
rest (Rs. 97,000) has been charged by soil rates, which compare 

with the sanctioned revenue rates thus :— 


Sanctioned New & Old , 
Tiras fs 


revenue 
rates, 








Per acre. cultivated 





a. As. P, Re, As. P.| Re Aa, P, 
Well-irrigated sas a pe 312 0 390 3 80 
Unirrigated Manured . 1 ol o oh o owsé6 
~ { oie low-lying lande #1 ols 0 0790 016 

her cultivation bee pe 638 o¢6o0 o60 oe8 a 
waste... we oe o08 016 oi6 


The cultivated area charged with rates in the Assessment Report 
was 259,000 acres. The area charged in the new khewat is 413,000, 


viz.— 
Acres. 
Cultivated * o- ** oe 529,170 
Calturable waste eee oon -o one 118,000 


The large amount of culturable waste charged in the new 
khewats shows that the village-owners are confident that the present 
limits of cultivation will soon expand considerably. 

Tahell Pind Dadan The four circlesof the Pind D4dan Khan tohsil are of very 
Kbén. diverse character. The re-assessment has given the following 
results in each:— 

















Jame of 1877-76 ks on one 5 
Amoant of new rates owe wor 6313 
Actually assessed = |. on one 66,0 
Increase per cent, on Jama of 1877-76 .. 13 
Increase im cultivation since lest Settle. 

ment ... “as = a 25 
The same corrected sceording to the quali- iS 


ty of the cultivation 





Incidence of expired Settlement— Annas. 
(1)—When first introduced per sere then 
cultivated a ue _o 
{It)—In 1877-78 on existing cultivation Ww 
Inciderce of new assemment On existing 








General results, The result of the assessment for the whole district is 
follows :— 
The net Government demand for 1877-78 was Rs. 5,82,2 
that the new assessment adds Rs. 1,09,978, or 19 per cent. 
Government rent-roll. 


oe 3 
Fg ef 


* First year of Regular Settlement, Rs, 67,150, 
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General resulta, ” 





Join, 
13,510 
6.873 ° 
The cesses levied in addition to the revenue are— Cesses, 
Rs, A. P, 
Local rate 8 5 4 
Road cess ; E.On 
School cess oe loo 
Post 08 0 
Patwdricess ... 40 9 
Lambardérs’ cess 5 0 0 
Total 19:13 4 
The only portion of these, excepting local rates, that have been 
“newly Sinead | are one per cent. of the patwdri cess and the 4 per 
cent. postal cess, 
It is worth while mentioning that a camel-grazing tax was levied © Camel tirad, oth 
up to 1881 throughout the district, except in tahstl Jhelam. The 


receipts had in recent years averaged Rs. 3,100 per annum, the tax 
being levied by annual enumeration. It was organised on this basis 
ata time when the Government reaéhs had not been demarcated; 
and asits continuance involved difficulties in the management of 
rakh lands—each cainel on which tirni had been paid being entitled 
to graze free—the tax wasabolished in 1881. Under Government’s 
new orders no camel tirni is levied; and camels grazing in Govern- 
ment's rashs will be charged grazing fees on the same system as 
applies to other cattle. 


Government's orders on the assessment direct that it be accept- Term of settlement. 
ed for a term of 20 years, commencing from sharif ap. 1879-80, 
The reasons against allowing a longer term were that a difficulty had 
been felt in recovering at one bound the full increased assessment 
eee by extended cultivation, and enhanced prices. Moreover, 
the Railway extension northwards to Rawalpindi will materially im- 
prove the position of the district as regards prices and traffic, eu 
making the detailed village assessments, Major Wace felt very much 
embarrassed by the Ee simultaneous increase, both in prices and 


in cultivation, with which he had to deal, and in such cases it is 
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always a question what amount of enhancement can properly be de- - 
manded with reference to the previous circumstances of the village. 
“While, therefore,” he writes, “avoiding too sudden and severe an 
“inerease in the Government's demand, I thought it my duty to re- 
“commend that the leases should be restricted to 20 years, at the end 
“of which time I have little doubt that the revenue will again be 
“enhanced by a fifth, partly on account of prices, and partly on ac- 
“count of the increase im cultivation which will have occurred in the 
“interval. And Government accepted this recommendation.” 

The share of the revenue which is payable upon each harvest 
is fixed by the people themselves. The following table, which 
shows how this choice has been exercised, is interesting and sugges- 










tive -— 
ViILLicea Is 
Paring, ERemabea. 
jat Rabi 1 4 458 | Five rata leases om 
thease. 
f ab Atoka Two ditts, 
\fat Rabi... Ditto. 
Five rokh |eonses, = Th 
| 108 villages oro 49 in 
fat Rabi 4.) oe I 7 14 | Pahir, 53in River Ban 
and 6 in Thal, Theo 
village ia Mari, 
ToraL ... 60) 03 | 14 rald leases in 
| total, 





Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
and plots, and the area of land, of which the revenue is assigned, 
the amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, andthe number 
of assignees for each taheil as the figures stood in 1881-82, while 
the figures on the next page show the nature of the cultivation of 
which the revenue has been alienated. 

The jdgirs of the district amount to Rs. 16,801. The principal 
jdgirddra are the Sodhis of Haranpur in Pind Dadan Khan, and 
the Chachi sirddr who lives at W azirabad, but has large ts in 
the west of Talagang. All these jdgirddrs are Sikhs. The most 
important Muhammadan grant is that which is held in tahstl Jhelam 
s <i en of the family of Fazldid Khan, the Ghakar Raja of 

jomeli. 

There are no caildars properly so called, but at the first Regu- 
lar Settlement a system of cash inams to the leading chaudris was 
mtroduced. This answers all the spt Se of the zaildari system, 
and is perhaps better adapted to the frame of the district society. 
The indins were granted to the leading men of each ildka on con 
dition of loyalty, good conduct, active aid to the Administration 
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Acreage Statement of Méfie. Chapter V, B. 













3 Land and Land 
Ss < Assignments of 
ru: EI = land revenue. 

Asozement Cirele, Z E 5 a 
=| = te | 
a) = = 4 
Fle) 6 l¢lzl2u! ¢ 
lsi2is| & jeisi(s4ls 








os g Cake 6 
132) 
Too) .. 
eo} 
5 
| 43) 
Tahejl Thelam =a 1 
Toheil Chakwil éc 1 
Tahafl Talagang ca VOTO ea: | sie 
Tahail Pind Dadan Ebdin ... | 141) 202) ... 
Whole district os | OS) HG 








when called upon, and general assistance and countenance to the Regulation of the 
il in schemes for the improvement of land. The last condi- sp niin 

tion is a mere flourish. The whole subject is now regulated by Pun- 
jab Government letter No. 1126, dated 15th October 1879, and ad- 
dressed to the Settlement Secretary to the Financial Commissioner. 
In future the indme are to be held during the pleasure of Govern- 
ment, and on condition of good service. As has been the case hither- 
to, they will in general be heritable by the eldest son of each incum- 
bent. The Commissioner of Rawalpindi is authorised to sanction 
successions of this type. In case it is proposed to adopt any other 
course, reference is to be made to the Financial Commissioner, who 
will dispose of the matter himself unless he thinks necessary to re- 
fer it to Government. 

‘The amount of the existing indms is large, being under the 
Regular Settlement Rs. 14,907, or 204 per cent. of the land 
revenue, As originally granted, they were nearly all percen 

on the then revenue of different villages. It was the intention 
that these percentages should be maintained, and that any increase 
in the jame of the villages concerned should be followed by a corres- 
ponding increase in the indms. This too was the universal expec- 
tation of the district, and this the plan followed at the recent Settle- 
ment, The enhancement of assessment has accordingly raised the 


“ly 
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value of the old indm grants to Rs. 18,180, or 2°49 per cent. of the 
land revenue. One new indm of Rs. 50 per annum has been proposed 
in the village of Dina Thikrian. 

Forest Lanels. 


Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government 
estates ; Table No. XVIII gives figures for forests under the Forest 
Department; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by 
Government for public purposes. The forests have already been 
noticed at page 109—113, and details of area and the like are given 
below at page 155, The history of forest conservancy in Jhelam 
is so interesting and withal of such great administrative importance 
that it will be well to notice it somewhat fully. 

Long before the advent of British rule it had been a custom of 
Janjua Rajds and Sikh ferddrs to set aside a suitable area in the 
hills for ny ele ground or a grass preserve. All Salt Mines were 
also appropriated by the authorities for the time being. But, 
except mm cases of this kind, the Government claimed no rights 
over the hill ranges in general, or over the waste areas in the plains, 
which it did not claim equally over the cultivated land of the oldest 
villages. The Sernacnok of society had become so dislocated that 


' the notion ofa right was fast losing all meaning. 


“Proceedings of the 
Inland Costoms De- 
partment, 


Demarcations of 
Waste land during the 
first Regular Settle- 

ment, 


After the annexation of the Panjab, the first appropriation of 
waste lands in this district was made by the Inland Customs Depart- 
ment. It does not appear to have been thought necessary to 
secure the previous sanction of Government. The Customs 
officials, on their own authority, occupied all the salt sources and 
established the Government monopoly. They also assumed the 
exercise of a large but vague preventive jurisdiction throughout the 
country lying round about the Salt Mines. The tract subjected to 
this irregular administration was called the Mahal Nimak, but its 
boundaries were never defined with precision. It was eventually 
swallowed up and confounded in the large and general demarcation 
of waste ean which was carried out by Colonel Bristow. 


At the first Regular Settlement there does not appear to have 
been any intention at first to form rakhs. In fact whole ranges of 
hills—more especially in the Jhelam taheil—were parcelled out 
among different villages. The boundary marks then put up in many 
cases remain to this day, but they have ceased to indicate boundaries. 
During the course of his operations, however, Mr. Brandreth became 
acutely sensible of the danger of indiscriminate wood-cutting to the 
general well-being of the district. And at the same time a whole 
series of ferocious quarrels took place, principally in the Kahar i/éka 
as to the boundaries of the hill wastes belonging to different vi 
“For 100 miles,” writes Mr. Brandreth, “every inch was claimed by 
four or five opposite parties. No bits of cultivation existed to give 
any clue, for the land had been too bitterly fought for to allow any 
chance for the plough. Formerly the Janjua Rajis undoubtedly held 
the tracts, as the slopes were commanded by their mountain forts, 
but latterly they had been pressed hard by the chaudhris of Dhanni, 
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and the Khokar and Jalib Rajés of the Pind Dadin Khin plains; Shapter V, B. 

while to the west, the Awans, having conquered both hill and Land and Land 
plain, had never been able to agree toa boundary. One decision led = Revenue. 

to serious bloodshed, and others were sure to lead to still worse.fights Demareations of 

thanthis. Under the Sikhs each party had grazed where they waste land during 
pleased, the Rajas were away on service, and the Awans were too te te ae 

much oppre to care much for exact boundaries. Still serious 

fights did occur ; and certain places, such as the Bhuchal and Kahar 

grazing lands, were marked at every corner with the cairns or heaps 

of stones raised over those killed in fight” To make Government 

the owner of these wastes seemed to be an easy and advantageous 

method of stifling the quarrels and of securing protection for the trees 

and brushwood. Accordingly a large area of hill waste in the Salt 

Range was declared to be Government preserve ; and was for the 

most part excluded from the village field maps, and demarcated in @ 

rude and insufficient manner. Some other smaller tracts were simi- 

larly dealt with. 


This was all that was actually done during the first Regular Other proceedings 
Settlement ; but this was felt to be insufficient, and a basis for future paring ae pe J 
operations was laid, by publishing throughout the district, “that Tee ch ates 
®yneultivated land above three times the amount of cultivation is 
“Government property, and that Government reserve to themselves the 
“right of taking it when and wherever it is found necessary.” The 
authority for all these proceedings of the Settlement Officer is to be 
found in the Circular of the Board of Administration No, 15 of 1852. 


In 1864 the Panjab Government issued fresh instructions for a General demareation 
peneral demarcation of excessive waste in the districts of Jhelam of waste Innda 
and Shahpur, The general rinciple laid down was that all waste in Pastis < gee, 
excess of three times the cultivated area should be taken up for 
Government ; but this principle was to be used in an intelligent and not 
an arithmetical way. Reasonable grazing ground was to be left to 
the villages in all cases. If the necessities of conservancy rendered 
this impossible in any instance, then grazing rights over some portion 
of the demarcated area were to be secured for the suffering village. 

In 1865 the Deputy Commissioner of Jhelam, Colonel Bristow, carried 
out these instructions with great rigour. The old demarcations were 
maintained; in many instances large additions were made to them; 
a number of new demarcations were formed ; all the areas demarcated 
were properly marked out by boundary pillars; a record of rights was 
drawn up for each separate reeth; at the same time fees for cattle- 

ing and wood-cutting were fixed, and a small watch establish- 
ment was entertained. Colonel Bristow’'s proceedings were sanctioned 
by the Punjab Government in 1867; and the whole correspondence 
has been printed and published in the Proceedings of the Forest 
Department. 

In the cold weather of 1870-71 the rakh demarcations of the Revision by Mr. 
Pind Dadin Khan tuhsél were revised by Mr. G. M. Ogilvie, Assis- ,0eilvic is fled 
tant Commissioner. His instructions, however, do not appear to have ‘ 

mitted himto do more thanintroduce greater clearness and cer- 
tainty into the interior administrative arrangements and into the 
vakh records. Sofar as the extent and use of the rakhs were con- 
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cerned, nothing new was attempted. Mr. Ogilvie drew up a mono- 
graph upon the raths of this tabsil, which has also been published. 

In the same year 1870-71, most of the rakhs in the district 
were transferred from the charge of the Deputy Commissioner to 
that of the Forest Department. Those which remained under district 
management, aggregating 41,009 acres, were too small to pay the 
char =) of a watching establishment, and so they ceased to be 
watchec 


The areas of which Government thus acquired the ownership 
fall naturally into two great classes—the raths in the hills and the 
rokhs in the plains. The demarcations of the former class, which 
is immeasurably the more important, comprised the Nili hills, the 
Lehri hills, the entire extent of Mount Tilla, almost the whole of the 
southern line of the Salt Range, and considerable portions of the 
northern line also. Rakhs in the plains were formed wherever any 
village appeared to have more waste land than was necessary. One 
or two belas in the river were also appropriated. 

There can be no doubt that forest conservancy of the main hill 
ranges was absolutely requisite for the best permanent -interests of 
the district. The hills themselves however offer little inducement to 
the forester. In many places they are absolutely barren and will 
always remain 80, e localities where trees can be expected to 

are few in number, small in extent, and scattered in position. 

ese ranges are therefore not adapted for plantations; but very 
many hill sides are covered, more or less plentifully with a hardy 
brushwood, which in one or two instances may be called luxuriant; 
and in seasons of good rain the grass is often rich and abundant. To 
protect the brushwood where it exists, and to produce it where it does 
not exist, is the utmost that can ey be expected from the 
forest conservancy of these hills. To attain these ends, without undue 
interference with the toral economy of the district, is to deserve 
the praise of successful administration. To attempt anything more 
ambitious is to invite failure. 

Physical considerations chiefly prompted the demarcations in 
the hills; but the ratis in the plains were in most cases taken up 
upon purely administrative grounds. At first—during the continu- 
ance of Mr. Brandreth’s Settlement operations—plain rable were 
only formed as a means of puttingan end to boundary disputes; but 
Re Colonel Bristow the principle of three acres of waste for one 
acre of cultivation was enforced. And all waste land that a 
to be in excess of village requirements was declared to be Govern- 
ment forest. It is evident thatareas of this kind are upon an entire- 
ly different footing from the demarcations in the hills. Yet this 
distinction was often lost sight of; and the attempt to give one 
character to all the vakhs of the district led subsequently to a good 
deal of fruitless controversy. 


The greater part of the demarcation carried out in 1865 was of 
asound and sterling character, but what remained was often a 
legitimate ground of grievance. The actual work of demarcation 
was abandoned to patwaris who were often unintelligent, and not 
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i uently corrupt; and the principle which was to guide them in Chapter V 
working was one which Raaied 1a he used with great endacnies and oe 
consideration. In the homogeneous villages of the plains, where and and Land 
cultivation and waste lie in blocks with little intermixture, it oa 
may be possible to work with fairness on the general plan of allowing 
three acres of waste for each acre of cultivation; but it is otherwise 
in Jhelam. Villages are there often distributed into ten or twenty 
seattered hamlets. Patches of detached cultivation are even more 
numerous; and the grazing area is frequently still further broken up 
by large spaces of irretrievably barren ground, deep ravines, or sandy 
torrents. To apply arithmetical calculations to a district of this de- 
mores is dangerous. To apply them successfully requires a good 
deal of intelligence and large personal knowledge. ‘The peas) to 
whom the application was trusted, had generally the knowledge, but 
were often without the intelligence or the desea to use it. The 

rinciple of three acres of waste for one of cultivation was not un- 
Renuently degraded into a rule, and applied with formal and mecha- 
nical accuracy. Thus it happened that the grazing left to some 
villages was palpably insufficient. In other cases the boundary lines 
of large rakhs were pressed close up to the homesteads of the villages. 
The pillars were sometimes ota built in the court-yards of 
dwelling houses. In some of the smaller rakhs the whole demarca- 
tion was a kind of burlesque abuse of the Government policy. The 
village lands were cut into strips by long narrow preserves strag- 
glin over the face of the country without apparent object. Or a 

undred or hundred and fifty acres of barren rock or sand would be 
surrounded by pillars and called a Government forest. Not seldom 
the demarcations—though otherwise useless—were so framed as to 
act as a tax upon water. 


The greater part of Colonel Bristow’s demarcation was then Growth of discon- 
most judicious ; but unfortunately there were few rakls which were wants 
entirely free from these vexatious errors of detail, which excited a 
discontent that gradually grew more acute as cultivation spread, and 
the area of free pasture diminished. When the rakhs were taken 
up, we had represented ourselves, so to speak, as trustees intent upon 

uring for the people better grazing and a more permanent supply 
of fuel ; but when the Railway from Jehlam to Rawalpindi was com- 
menced, the wood of entire rakhs was felled to supply the demands 
of the engineers. As aconsequence, these rakhs were closed against 
grazing. The people, who had little belief im our real desire for 
conservancy, were accustomed to remark keenly upon the difference 
between our profession and our practice, and but few of them were 
abletto appreciate the reasons which had occasioned it. These dis- 
contents were aggravated by the general method of administration 
which was neither sympathetic nor very judicious. 

As long ago as 1875 the evils connected with the Jhelam rakhs Remedies : The new 
had attracted attention. Some partial measures of relief were from Ponce ete 
time to time See Re at last in 1878-79 it was resolved to 
deal with the whole subject under the provisions of the Indian 
Forest Act, 1878, which had then recently been passed. Accordingly, 
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in 1879 Mr. Thomson was appointed Forest Settlement Officer im 
addition to his other duties. | ; 

The first object attained by the Forest Settlement was the pro- 
per classification of the district rakis. Each rakh was carefully 
inspected, and its capabilities for forest purposes discussed in a 
separate report. Every area which on account of its large size, 
freedom from private nights, important situation, or natural produc- 
tiveness, seemed to be marked out for permanent afforestation, has been 
constituted a Reserved Forest under Chapter IT of the Indian Forest 
Act, 1878 ; and, in every case, the administration of Reserved Forests 
has been entrusted to the Forest Department. When these Reserved 
Forests had been selected, there still remained a large number of 
rakhs which were all unfit for permanent forest lands, Some of them 
were small, petty, or really vexatious demarcations, which ought 
never to have been made, and which were of little or no value. 
These rakhs were abolished, and the lands composing them were 
restored to the villages from which they had been taken; but other 
rithe remained, not fit to be made Reserved Forests, yet not un- 
useful for the general purposes of Government. And a few were 
so situated that their temporary retention was inevitable, although 
in the future it may be thought wise to abolish them also. Rakhs of 
these descriptions were constituted as Government waste lands under 
section 45 of the Punjab Laws Act, and are managed by the Deputy 
Commissioner, 

Boundaries have .been very carefully revised in all those rakha 
which have been retained. By this means considerable areas have 
in many cases been restored to the villages from which they were 
taken. The changes made were as few as it was possible to make 
them, but it is believed that no real case of hardship has escaped 
unremedied. And at the same time, some pains were taken to see 
that such changes as were made were really thorough and effectual 
measures of relief. In a few instances boundaries which undoubted- 
ly pressed hardly upon the adjoining villages have been left wndis- 
turbed. The line was so good physically that it could not be changed, — 
but compensation has been sais to the suffering villages by the 
grant of special rights of pasture, or wood-cutting or both. 


All special mghts claimed or known to exist in regard to any 
rakh have been carefully investigated. Some new ones have been 
created. Whenever rights have been admitted, care has been taken 
to define them with all possible accuracy, The most common type 
of these rights is the power to graze cattle, either without payment, 
or on payment of fees smaller than those which are paid by otbers. 
In some cases the right extends only to a certain number of cattle, 
and in others to all the cattle of a village in general. With some 
exceptions, such rights have been recorded on one plan. The right 
is declared to extend to all such portionsof the rakh concerned as 
may from time to time be open forgrazing. Ifat any time the rakis 
shall be closed against grazing, the exercise of the right will conti- 
nué over an area not less than a certain fixed minimum. This area 
is selected by the Forest Officer. Persons dissatistied with his selection 
may appeal to the Deputy Commissioner whose orders are final. 
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The object aimed at in giving this form to these special ights is to Chapter V,B. 
prevent any area from being absolutely shut off from .the benefits of unl Lendl 
a temporary closure. ae ; 


Several of these forest demarcations enclose entire hamlets or Interior 
even villages which have been left undisturbed. But besides these cultivation. 
there are a great number of detached pes of village cultivation 
within the rath boundaries. Such of these as appeared to be 
harmless have been allowed to remain, but others, which were plainly 
hurtful to forest interests, have been expropriated: In a district 
like Jhelam, where fields taken can hardly be replaced, expropriation, 
even on a small scale, is a harsh and unpopular measure. The 
Settlement Officer never resorted to it without reluctance or except 
in cases of real necessity; and so far as was possible always gave 
other land in exchange to the expropriated proprietors rather than 
a money price. In many of these cases the original title of the 
claimants was doubtful, but long possession entitled him to considera- 
tion. 

Ina few rakhsof the Chakwal and Talagang tahsils special Special grazing 
arrangements have been made for the management of the grazing, “tangemeals in 
These are all of one type, and are intended to secure the grazing of: (ee 
the rakh to the village from which the rath was formed. e graz- 
ing contract for each year is offered to the lambarddrs of the village 
at a fixed price. If they refuse it, itis put up to auction. If they 
accept it, an agreement is taken from them in which they declare . 
themselves to be merely agents for the village community, and engage 
to levy the amount of the contract money and no more by a bdchh 
upon houses. Under the orders of Government these arrangements 
can only be made for one year ata time ; but power is reserved to , 
the Deputy Commissioner to continue them unchanged, from year 
to year, for four or five years. 

The exact area of the Government forests now existing in the Jhe- Present acreage of 
lam district is 299,750 acres. Of this 193,179 acres are reserved forests tet Soa 
under the Forest Department, and 72,084 acres are waste lands managed 
by the Deputy Commissioner. The remainder is 34,487 acres, dis- 
tributed into four raths, of which the status has not yet been 
decided, although the Settlement of them has been completed in 
every other respect. These four rakhs are those which are com- 
panty known as the Salt rakhs—Makhiala, Kusak, Dandot, and 
Dalwal. They contain the Mayo Mines, and most of the other salt priviteges of the 
sources of the district. A large mining population distributed into —_Salt-Miners. 
several villages is scattered about in them, and these salt-miners, by 

from Government, have many important forest and farming 
privileges. 

In re to the future management of the rakhs no precise Future manage- 
rules Tage formulated. But in the 21st paragraph of his ment of the — 
memorandum upon the rakhs of the Jhelam tahsil, the Officiating be 
Financial Commissioner laid down the principle that the administra- 
tion of the raths must be carried on with regard to general rather 
that departmental interests :— 
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' “Teannot leave this part of the subject without remarking that, althou 
sc oli ha it be decided to make over these hill ranges to the Forest Derertuentee 
Land and Land reserved forests, that department must not suppose that this decision will 

Revenue. allow of these tracts being altogether closed against gracing, taking of fuel, de. 

; It must be remembered that these rabis are so bound up with the pastoral 
sii ip pens 3 ; — economy of the district that they cannot be administered trom a purely forest 
3 * point of view ; that portions only of them must be closed for reproduction, and 
the remainder held available, on payment, for supplying the pastoral and other 
necessities of the adjoining villages; that a liberal interpretation must be 
given to the orders of 1865, and, to use the Conservator of Forest's own words, 
the line of policy should be to give larger effect to the orders of Government by 
securing a more uninterrupted user of the rakhs, as rakhs, to the people. 
In commenting upon this paraxrapl the Secretary to Government wrote that 
“the Lieutenant-Governor fully endorses the remarks made by Colonel Davies 
in paragraph 2] of his Memorandum as to the closing of these rakhs by forest 
officers; aud the departmental management of these areas must, His Honor 
considers, be always conducted with regard to the considerations urged by the 
Officiating Financial Commissioner.” 

Final results. The final result of the operations was as follows -—In all 161 
ghwmdos of land owned by individuals were acquired by Govern- 
ment, for which Rs. 1,365 were paid as compensation, and 108 
ghwmdos of other land given in exchange. On account 
of forest lands an addition of Rs. 1,207 and a deduction of 
Rs. 1,172 were made in the Government rent-roll. On the whole, 
old rabhs gating 309 square miles were abolished and the 
lands restored to the villages, of which 10,139 acres were in Jhelam, 
1,644 in Chakwal and 6,434 in tenes. Full details of all these 
changes are given in Appendices VIII to X of Mr. Thomson's 
Settlement Report. The forests of the district have already been 
deseribed in Chapter IV (pages 109—113). Very full information will 

be found in tables appended to Mr. Thomson's Settlement Report. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTON MENTS. 

At the Census of 1881, all places ing more than 5,000 Chapter VL 
inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of districts “Municipa- 
and military posts were classed as towns. Under this rule the lities, and Canton- 
following places were returned as the towns of the district :— ments. 











General statistica of 
Tohail, | Town. Persona, Males. | Females towns. 
Thelen... . | dhelam | mir) 1498s | Parr 
Pind lidan Ehdin ,.. Find Daden Ebin... ieat | 6 SRG rd 
Chakbwil aa Chakewal ... ay 6,717 pe | a3 
Phau ct he 6 = 2ec2 2008 
Talagang { lane ae mn 6,245 3.356 | % O58 
Tolagang ... Bey 6,2b0 3,238 | 2.5 





The distribution by religion of the population of these towns, 
and the number of houses in each, are shown in Table No. XLII, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in Table 
No. XIX, and its appendix, and in Table XX. The remainder of 
this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its population, 
its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and 
public buildings; and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

The town of Jhelam lies in north latitude 32° 56’, east longi- Jhelam town 
tude 73° 47’, containing a population of 21,107 souls. It is situated description. 
on the right or high bank of the river of that name, the main stream 
running very close to the town and thus affording great facilities for 

rainage. There are no groves or gardens round the town, but the 
scene from the bank on the other side of the river is picturesque ; first 
the broad expanse of the rippling stream fringed with trees, from 
among which the churchspire rises, a conspicuous object ; beyond, 
yverdan tundulating land rising in the background to the Pabbi hills, 
a solitary range thrown across the plain, at mght angles to the 
higher northern mountains. 

The civil lines and public offices lie about a mile to the north- 
‘east of the town; and about the same distance to the south-west the 
cantonments are situated, in lands almost entirely destitute of vereta- 
tion, the ground being hard and stony, rendering the growth of the 
trees planted on the road sides slow in the extreme. 

The town is traversed by two main streets running east to west 
and north to south, the one passing through the other and forming 
the principal chaus, which is not known by any particular name. 
The town being small and of somewhat modern origin, there are 
no buildings of note;some of the houses, with river frontage, are 
fairly constructed, but the town is principally composed of low built 
mud houses; the streets are well paved and are in most cases broad ; 
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‘Chapter VI._—stthe drainage and sanitary arrangements are satisfactory, being 
Tt greatly facilitated by the ample water-supply. There is no pub 

Towns, Municipa- water-supply on a large scale, but the wells afford excellent drinking 


lities, and gg Saar eR depth of from 18 to 20 feet, and the river water is also 


description. The Jhelam cantonments, as above noted, lie about a mile to 
the south-west of the town. The surrounding country is a dismally 
barren plain, and the cantonments themselves are mostly destitute 
of vegetation. The bare fields give an air of desolation to the place 
which even the stir of military life fails to remove. 


History : The present town is of modern origin ; legend locates it on the 
site of one of Alexander's cities built in commemoration of his pas- 
sage of the Jhelam and his victory over Porus. But the more 


ular tradition fixes the c at Jalalpur several miles down 
a river. The old town of Thalaxs was s the left bank of the 
river and parts of it still exist. About the year 1532 a.p. some 
boatmen from old Jhelam established themselves on the right bank 
for the better managemeut of the ferry, and thus founded the mo- 
dern town. The new settlement gradually grew in size and was found 
at the time of annexation to contain some 500 houses. 


It was then chosen as the site of a cantonment, and this circum- - 
stance had a great influence in attracting trades-people—Pars{s and 
others—to the place. This fact, and its position as head-quarters of the 
civil authorities of the district, have given the town an im 
which it would otherwise have wanted. For some years it was the 
seat of the Commissioner of the Division. In 1850, however, the 
head-quarters of the Division were transferred to Rawalpindi. 


Jhelam is said to be identical with the ancient Puta, and to have 
ivena name to Putwar. This is more than doubtful. It is certain, 
Sp oreae: that an old town once occupied the hillock which is now 
covered by the bungalows of the railway officials. Coins and pottery 
of various epochs are still found there. In the Sikh time there was 
a fort at Jhelam to protect the passage of the river, but the place 
was quite unimportant, and was mainly occupied by a settlement 
of Mallahs. The fort has been absorbed into the present town, but 
is still called Indar Kot. Since the commencement of British rule 
Jhelam has thriven mightily. Owing to her position she has always 
been an entrepot for most of the e of the district. But she has 
owed the greater part of her prosperity to the salt traffic. 


Taxation, trade, &c, The town of Jhelam was constituted in 1867 a second class 
municipality. The Committee has the Deputy Commissioner as 
President ; the Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, the 
Tahsilddr, and Head-master of the District School, as ex-officio mem- 
bers, and 12 non-official members selected by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and appointed by Government. Table No, XLV shows the 
income of the pele for the last few years. It is chiefly 
derived from octroi duties levied at various rates on sundry descrip- 
tions of goods brought within the limits of the municipality. a 

Jhelam has always been the trade centre for most of the dis- 
trict ; and especially for the salt of the Salt Range, which is, or was 
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boated up the river from Pind Dadan Khan to Jhelam, and thence 
distributed all over the country. The fact that the town formed the 
terminus of the Panjab Northern State Railway for some years 
rave it an extraordinary impetus. But the completion of the line 


T 
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lities, and Can- 
tonments. 


has in great part diverted the traffic in salt, which now goes straight. Jhelam town : 
to Lahore, Jhelam, however, will probably always maintain some Taxation, trade, &c, 


position asa place of commerce, anda depot for the neral trade of 
the district. .A detailed notice of some of the industries of the 
town will be found in Mr, Kipling’s note given at pages 117, 118. 


The principal institutions of the town of Jhelam are :—The Chart- 
table Dispensary, which occupies a central position in the town, in 
all respects convenient for the community; the District School 
which is in close proximity to the town; the Municipal Hall, with 
a flower garden attached; this building is well constructed and has 
two wings of pakka quarters for the accommodation of members 
attending the District Committee, which also holds its sittings in the 
Hall; the Deputy Commissioner's Court-house which is surrounded 
by the Police Office, the Jail, the Treasury and the Treasury Office 
buildings. 

There are two sarais adjacent to the town—one is on the banks of 
the river, known as Mangal Sain’s serai, and the other Devi Das, 
only recently built which is more frequented by travellers than the 
older building, as itis nearer the Railway Station. The Church, in 
the cantonments, has a very high and graceful steeple, which can 
be seen at adistance of several miles from the Railway line and 
other roads, The cantonment possesses a few good bungalows, but most 
of the buildings are insignificant, and the cantonment pendey is neg- 
lected owing to paucity of funds. There is a fine public garden in 
the Civil Lines adjoming the kacheri lands. This garden is kept 
in perfect order; and has a band-stand, deer-paddock and lawn- 
tennis courts. 





The population, 
Year of Census | Perannes, ne ascertained at 
— the enumerations 





Limits of enumeration. 











Whole town nf ie 7.398 of 1865, 1875, 
t) asm nan 1877 and 1881, is 
Tena B14 shown 1th the 

Municipal limite  .... 4) bart TMT margin, 
: 1881 iaass It is difficnlt 





SS to ascertain the 
precise limits within which the enumerations of 1868, 1875 and 1877 
a EE were em but the details in the 
Popalation.| margin, which give the population of 
168) ain suburbs, throw some light on the matter. 
—..| The figures for the population within 





Town ofr Boburb. 














; =| asl municipal limits according to the 
Kallvay Quarters ~| 97) 213) Census of 1868 are taken from 
lane ~| @1 (7| the published tables of the Census of 





— 1875; but it was noted at the time 
that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful. It would appear 
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Chapter VI. from information supplied by the Deputy Commissioner that 
aa. the municipal boundaries were somewhat extended between 1868 
eee Municipa- ond 1875, 

tonments. The construction of the Panjab Northern State Railway, of 
. oe ie iat which Jhelam for some time formed the terminus, attracted such a 
“Ps statistics, large population to the terminus, that a speci Census was taken on 
10th January 1877, the figures of 1875 ing no longer applicable. 
The population was then found to consist of 7,399 males and 3,920 

females. The location of a large transport camp at Jhelam duri 
the K4bul campaign again increased the population, which was at its 
highest at the Census of 1881. The railway now runs on to Pesh4- 
war, the rt camp has been broken up, and the population is 

again steadily decreasing. 

The constitution of the population by religion, and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLII Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. The 
annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 are 
given below, the basis of calculation being in every case the figures 
of the most recent Census. 










Birth Rates 

















1868 =. oe os oe < 
i en oes 68 “a 69 
1870... 33 67 jo 61 
1s7l_ 37 Ss an 25 
a73 li. 2% 49 as 61 
1873. ll a7 60 2 
1874... 12 21 33 21 
1875... 14 23 7 20 
1876, 8 19 20 is 
1877... 18 o 16 ise sab 
1878... 16 s 64 63 6 
1879... ll 8 79 87 63 
1880... 12 7 26 31 19 
is, 17 ll 21 20 23 
Average 21 10 41 45 “ 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 


Pind Dadan Khin The town of Pind Dadan Khan lies in north latitude 32° 35°, east 
Town. longitude 73° 5’ and contains a population of 16,724 souls. It is 
situated about a mile from the river, and about five miles from the 
foot of the Salt Range. It consists of three distinct portions—Pind 
Didan Khan proper in the centre, Kot Sahib Khan to the north- 
east, and Kot Sultan to the south. To the south of the town faci 
the river there are some gardens which, though not of much luxuri- 
ance, afford a pleasant contrast to the otherwise bleak aspect of the 
environs in which saline efflorescence ly predominates. 
town has long been an important place, and is much better built 
than any other in the district, though it does not possess many wide 
streets, and those of Kot Sahib Khan are distinctly narrow. The 
drainage of the town is attended with considerable difficulty owing 
to its disadvantageous low position on the skirt of a marsh ; 
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late efforts at sanitary improvement have been attended with 
‘some success, and there are hopes of further improvements. 
The municipality has two large tanks, one at Kot Sahib Khan, 
and the other lying between Kot Sultan and Pind Dadan Khan 
proper. The supply of drinking water is, however, deficient, that 
of the wells bein, teetkieh both in the town and neighbourhood : a 
fresh-water Seal cut from the Jhelam supplies the want for a portion 
of the year, but on the whole the scarcity of water, and the heat and 
ae. of the white crusted soil, make residence at Pind Dadan Khan 
istasteful alike to both European and Natives. 

Pind Dadan Khan was founded in 1623 by Dadian Khan, the 
head of the family of Khokhar Rajpats who reside in the place ; 
Sultan Kot and Kot Sahib Khan were built subsequently by the 
Rajas of the same tribe. The extension of the Panjab Northern 
State Railway to the town, has added much to its importance, but 
the town has always been of considerable repute from its connection 
with the famous salt mines in its vicinity. 

The municipality of Pind Dadan Khan was first constituted in 
1867. It isa second class municipality. The sub-divisional officer 
acting as Vice President and the Assistant Surgeon in charge of dis- 
pensary and the Assistant Superintendent of Police being ex-officio 
members. Table No. XLV shows the income of the municipality 
for the last few years. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at 
yarious rates on goods brought within municipal limits. 

Pind Dadan Khan was till quite lately the trade emporium for 
the whole neighbourhood, and carried on, besides its local traffic, 
an extensive export and import trade with the distant marts of the 
Province. Its traders had their agents at Amritsar, Sakkar, Multan, 
Peshawar, and in the countries beyond the border. Lying low, near 
the bank of the river, its situation wasadmirably adapted to secure 
the traffic in salt from the mines at Khewra, and most of the export 
trade of the district which goes down the river to Multan and 
Kurrachee. The latter item, however, is very uncertain in amount. 
And since the opening of the new Salt Railway to Miani the trade in 
salt is seriously threatened. It is impossible to foresee the exact 
result. In certain contingencies Pind Dadan Khan might recover its 
hold on the trade ; but at present it seems probable that the trade will 
teaete to Lala Musa, or eventually to Khewré itself or to Mianf. 

eanwhile carriage of salt by boat between Pind Dadan Khan and 
Jhelam has almost ceased. But there is, and peey will continue 
to be, a general trade in Pind Dadan Khan for the supply of the 
Potwar and Talagang. The braziers of the town are an important 
body, and the pots and pans and other utensils turned out by them 
are in request in many parts of the Panjab. There is also a con- 
siderable weaving in and embroidered lwngfs are often sold at 
high prices. Its principal ex are salt towards the south, silk 
and cotton piece- northwards and westwards, and brass and 
iki wares to the whole neighbourhood. An extensive trade is 


on also in country produce, grain, ghéand oil. It imports 
ee piece-goods, cast iron, zine and raw silk from Amritsar and 
M tan; woollen fabrics from Kashmir; dried fruits, furs and woollen 
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Chapter Vi, stufis of Central Asia from Peshawar. Among other industries, that 
ay of boat-building is largely carried on, and river boats of Pind Dadan 
as eto a Khan make, are in request throughout the whole course of the 
Jhelam. A more detailed notice of some of the industries of the 

Pind Dadan Khin town will be found in Mr. Kipling’s note given at 117, 118. 
Town, The principal buildings in the town are the dispensary, the 
mission house, and the taAeil, which last is rather a fine old nazgl 
building, but now in an insecure condition: a new étaheafl bui ding 

which will be in a more central position is shortly to be erected. 
The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 

1875, and 1581 is shown below :— 


| Limite of enumeration, 





1868 | 17.819 
18aL | 16,726 


{ 1668 | 17,519 





Municipal limits 1875 | 15,397 | 


1881 | 18,724 





rr 
It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1875 
were taken; but the details in the 
margin, which give the population 
of suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits 





Town or Suburb, 


Pind Didan Khan Town 





Kot #abib Kin according to the Census of 1868 are 
jek os taken from the published tables of 
eae ge = the Census of 1875 ; but it was 


noted at the time that their 
accuracy was In many 
doubtful. The constitution of the population by religion, and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No, Details 
of sex will be found in Table No, XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 
The annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 1868 
are given at the top ofthe next page, the basis of calculation being 
in every case the figures of the most recent Census. The actual num- 
ber of births and deaths registered during the last five years is 
shown in Table No. XLIV. 
Chakwal Town, Chakwal is the head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division (tahefl), 
situated nearly equidistant from Pind Dadan Khan and Ta 
and 54 miles west of Jhelam; latitude 32° 56’; longitude 72° 54’ 
population according to the Census of 1881, 5,717. The buildings in 
the town are unpretentious. It has a bézdr from south to north 
and from east to west a grain market. The town also possesses a 
a station, school, a dispensary a circuit house, I and 
unicipal Committee house. The main road from Pind Dddan 
Khan to Rawalpindi passes through Chakwal. There is an en- 
camping-ground adjoining the district bungalow. 
The Municipal Committee consists of ten members appointed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Its income for the last few years is 
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shown in Table No, XLV, and is derived from octroi levied on goods 
brought within the municipal limits for local consumption. Ch cwal 
has from time immemorial been the seat of administration in the 
Dhanni country. It is said to have been founded by a Mair Rajput 
from Jammu, whose descendants are at_the present day proprietors 
of the land in the neighbourhood. It is still the bea of 
the tribe, It is well situated on high firm ground, and drained by 
several ravines of a description which forms the distinguishing 
feature of the neighbourhood. The town has a moderate trade in 
grain, more notably in gram, the staple product of the neighbour- 
ood; and is celebrated for its manufacture of superior shoes and 
_ sandals ornamented with tinsel, which are much prized by Panjab 

women, and are exported to distant marts. . 
lation as ascertai at the enumerations of 1565, 


The po 
1875, and 1881 is shown below :— 
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The constitution of the population by n and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table N Details of sex 
be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1851. 
Bhaon is situated in the Chakwal tahsil and lies only 16 miles 
from the tahstl head-quarters. Its population 15 5,080 souls; it 
a das number of pakka built houses, and two 
masonry tanks and likewise a couple of small masonry wells. It is 
also provided with a school-building. It is the old capital of the 
Dhanni country, and many ies from among its inhabitants 
obtain service under Government from generation to generation. 
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The population as as- 
Year of Census. | Persons | Males.| Females,| certained at the enumer- 
wears ations of 1868 and 1881 is 
1383 4,806 | 2490 | srr | shown in the margin. 

1881 6,050 | 9.592! S568 The constitution of the 
population by religion, and 
the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No XLUOTI. 

Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 
of 1881. 

Lawa is situated in the Talagang tahsil, near the western 
border of the district, and a few miles only to the north of the Salt 
Range and Mount Sakesar, in latitude 32° 41’; longitude 72° 69° 
Its population according to the Census of 1881 is 6,245. Lawa is a 
large Awan village, and its inhabitants are almost exclusively agri- 
culturists. There are four or five chaudrés, and party faction is 
ripe. The population is mainly concentrated in the central village, 
though the dhoks or outlying hamlets, which are included in e 
Census of the town, are very numerous, and scattered over the area 
of 135 square miles which forms the village domain. There is a 
police station at Liwa, subordinate to the Assistant District Super- 
intendent at Pind Dadan Khan. 












The population as ascertain- 
ed at the enumerations of 1868 
and 1881 is shown in the margin. 
=s58 The details in the margin, 
$< $$ $$$ ive the population of suburbs. 
The constitution the population by religion, and the number of 
| occupied houses are shown in Table 
Forcrartox. | No. XLIIL. Details of sex will be found in 
sh eee ya able Nock X ofthe Coteus Report of 1881, 
pact | eee Talagang is the head-quarters of a fiscal 
ire cranes sub-division (ta/sf!) situated in the western 
lsabarbe” “| {ies| $205 | - portion of the district 80 miles north-west 
| of thelam, latitude, 72° 28’,; longitude 
$2° 56". Population numbers 6,236 souls. The town is an unpre- 
tentious ‘collection of native houses without a wall or any buildi 
of importance. It has a single bdzdr,a grain-market, a théna, school- 
house, dispensary and a circuit-house ; the latter is a well built and 
lofty building, with ample accommodation. There is a tank with a 
garden about half a mile south of the town supported from local 
funds, This tank is of large dimensions, and contains an unfailing 
supply of water, to the great comfort of the town inhabitants anc 
neighbourhood, as wells are not numerous in this locality, water being 
at an immense depth from the surface of the ground. The water, 
however, of the wells that have been constructed at considerable 
cost Is of excellent quality. There was a Cantonment at Talagang 
for some years ; but in 1882 it was finally abolished. 

The municipal committee consists of ten members appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner. The income for the last few years is shown 
in Table No. LXV, and is derived from octroi duty, levied on goods 
brought within the municipal limits at various rates. The municipal 
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Year of Conans.) Persons. | Males, | Ferman 


183 g2so | sras | 
| 1881 das | 3,289 
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income is insignificant, as the town is essentially rural. The town Ohapter VL 
was founded by a chief of the Awan tribe some 260 years ago, and pogns Municipa- 
since its foundation, has been the seat of administration of the ities, and Can- 
neighbourhood, at first under the Aw4ns, then under the Sikhs, and = tonments. 
now under British rule. It sse3 some commercial importance Talagang town, 
as a local centre of trade: the town is healthily situated na dry 
plateau, well drained by ravines. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875 
and 1881 is shown below :— 


its of Enumeration seman Persona, | Males. | Females. 






It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 
: _ enumerations of 1868 and 1875 were 
Portiariom, | taken; but the details in the margin, which 

give the population of suburbs, throw 
some light on the matter. The figures 
for the population within municipal limits 
according to the Census of 1868 are taken 
from the published tables of the Census 
of 1875: but it was noted at the time 
that their accuracy was in many cases 

doubtful. The constitution of the population by religion, and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in Table No, I. Detaila 
of sex will be foundin Table No, XX. of the Census Report of 1581. 
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Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. . 
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Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. U1, TILA, ITB of the Census of 1881. 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 
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Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Consus Report. 


‘Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


Nore. —These figures are taken from Tables Now f, 1, VIL, VIII and 1X of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XI A, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSE 3. 
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Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 
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Table No, XIII, showing EDUCATION. 
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—Those figures are taken from Tuble No. LX of the Revenue Report of 1881-82. 


Table No. XVIII, showing FORESTS. 





















= Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLLX of the Forest Report for 1951-82. 

I. Table No. X[X, showing LAND ACQUIRED by et 
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Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 
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Nore.—These figures a taken from Table No XLVI of the Administration Report. 
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Table No, XXII, showing NUMBER of STOCK. 
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Table No. XXIII, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. __ 
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~ Nore.— These Ggures aro taken from Table No. XII A of tha Census 1881. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 
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More Times dgures are taken from the fleport on Internal Tradeand Mantifactures for 1851-82. 


Table No. KXV, showing TRAFFIC. 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 
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Table No. ZEVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 
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Nore. These Agures are taken from Table So. XLIV of tha Revenue Meport. ‘The following revenue is excluded — 
"Canal, Forcata, Customs and galt, Assessed Taxes, Fees, Couns.” 





Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. . 
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Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 
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Sore.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII of the Revenue Report for 1851-82. 





Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. 
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Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND. 
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Nort.—These figures are taken from Tables Noa. XXXV and XX AV Hof the Revenue eport, Nodetalla for transfers 
ee pole psa and no iyures for redemption, are arallable before 1874-73, - The figures MeGinimsoer 
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Nore.—These figured are taken from Appendine £ of the Stamp aod Tables Soe. 0 and 11) of the Registration. Report 
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Table No. XXXITIA, showing REGISTRATIONS, 
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Nore.—Those figures are taken from Table No. I of the Registration Report. 


Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 
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Nore.—These figures are taken from Appendices A amd B tothe Annual Review of District Fund operations, 





Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 
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- ¥. B.—Since 1879-90, tn the case of both Gorernment and Aided Schools, those scholars only who hare 
completed the Middle School course are shown in the returns as attetiding High Schools, and those enly who have 
a the Primary School cotrse are shown as attending Middle Schools. ous to that year, boys attend- 

on, Se Upper Primary Dopartment were included in the returns of Middle Schools In the case of Institutions 


contral of the Education Dopartment, whilst in {netitations tinder District Officers, 

attending both the U aii Lower Primary Departments were Included tn Middle Schoola, In the esse of Aidod 
Tnatitutions, a High included the Middle and Primary Departments attached to it; and a Middle Séhool, the 

nt. Bofors 187-80, Branches of Government Schools, {f su ported on the grunt-In-aid system, were 

| classed as Schools; in the returns for 1878-80 and subsequent years they hare been shown as Government Schools. 
Branches of English Schools, whether Government or Aided, that were formerly included amonget Vernicular Schools, 
, are now returne! as yee Schools, 
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Nore.—Those figures are taketi from Tubles Noe, 1, TV, and V af the Dispensary Report. 





Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 
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Store. —Thess figures are taken from Statements Nos, Mfand LV of the Criminal Reports for TATE to 1850, and Hos, 1v 
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Table No. XLI, showing POLICE beni. 2 
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Nore,—These Ggurcs aro taken from Tables Now. XXVIU, XXIM, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVI of the Adtinistration 





















Table No. XLII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
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Total deaths registered during Cie year. 
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Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. LVIT of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 
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